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L5STeOxL Disxy for October, 1608. By Dr. Pore, FE 
: ii WhATHER. 
29-13 | mostly clear 
- 7 cloudy, mostly rainy 
99.15 |. ‘lear 
99.15 dy, m rainy 
29-15 mostly clear” 
29-14 cloudy, afternoon rainy 
29-14 | cloudy, evening rainy and windy 
29- 5 4 mostly cloudy, sonie light rain, high wind 
29- 9 mostly clear 
29-10 rather cloudy at times 
Al 55 29-12 cloudy, evening rainy and windy 
41 53 29-14 cloudy at times, some very light raia 
40 48 29-14 mostly clear 
50 53 = 3 ditto pei 
AS 5t -1 mostly cloudy, frequent showers 
44 33 29- 6 cloudy, showery, highwind .. © 
42 46 29. 9 mostly cloady, some Jight rain, windy 
41 51 | 29-10 | ditto ¢ 
43 45 29-7 ditto 
44 53 29-10 mostly cloudy, evcning rainy 
47, 50 29- 4 cloudy at times, evening rainy [rain and spp 
40 47 | 29- heary rain and hail in the night, dayploudy, some little 
(46 48 29- cloudy, steady rain, high wind 
45 45 29- mostly cloudy, much rain qnd hail, witidy 
47 50 29. constant rain, extremely high wind 
46 49 29- mostly. cloudy, frequent rain, some hail, high wind 
43 49 29- cloudy at times, frequent rain 
44 49 29- cloudy at times, some rain 
38 52 29. ditto 
97-46 | 29-13 | cloudy 
43 44 30-0 | ditto. 


The average degrees of temperature, as noted at eight o’vlock in the morning, ate 
44 1-31’s; those of the corresponding month inthe year 1807 were 51 15-31's; is 
1806, 48 21-S1's; in 1805, 43; and in 1804, 49 9-Sds, ; 

qu ‘of rain fallen this month is equal to 5 inches 26-100ths; that of the 
corre: in the year 1807, 2 inches 14-100ths; in 1806, 1 inch 4 
100ths ; in 1805, 1 inch 94-100ths ; in 1804, 2 inches 80-100ths ; and in 1803, 55-100ths, 
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Mersorovocicat Taste for November 1908, -By W. Cany, Strand. 
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“Mr. Unvay, Nor. 18. 
| rlatala the to regret that, by 
some unaccountable oversight, 
have omitted to record in. your » 
opious Obituary the Heroes who fell 
the battle of Vimiera. Of one of 
, from the respect which 1 bear 
to his memory, I can no longer suffer 
thisduty to remain unperformed. I 
rs waited in the hope that it would 
ve fallen into better hands, conscious 
how little qualified I am to do it jus- 
tice: and, if | now execute it little 
to their satisfaction, let them remem- 
ber that t have been slow in obtrud- 
ee riey into the office of his me- 
morialist. 


Lieut.-col. Charles Taylor, of the 
fi Dragoons, fell in the flower of 
is age, wt. 36, in the general en- 
ement of the 2ist of August, at 
imiera, “He was killed, to use 
; words of a brother officer, * at the 
head of his regiment, in one of the 
most determined charges, I believe, 
ever made. tu his death yur Army 
lost one of its most active and in- 

i Officers.” — According to 
pee aceount, the Enemy 

ving been driven back after a 
attack and desperate conflict, 


led the segiment through the 
rench lines @f Infautry, with little 
3 and v their cavalry, who 


’ sd, neouraged his men, 
] wed him, through a vine- 
Yard; where the enemy's cavalry and 


urs taking advantage of the 


ituation to rally, he received a ball 
h bis body, which pradeces 

gle Geath. He had alread 

had his wounded in the early 


Part of the day, as he was recon- 
: the French lines; and he de- 
with a noble eathusiasm,that 
eterinined for honour for 

und his regiment on that day.” 
tal error in the expedition 
the army with so small a 

mn of cavalry. €o!. Taylor 


e 


se 


had not more than 200 men with him. 


He was buried that evening on the 
spot by an officer's party, who went 
be peer? to pick up all wounded, 
and bury all killed, officers: Col. 
Taylor's bravery has attracted the 
praise of an enemy; and that enemy 
a French General, \t is said that 
“ General Kellerman gives an acccunt, 
that he was close’to Colonel Taylor 
when he was killed. He speaks of 
him as a very brave man; he says 
that none but a truly brave man 
would have advanced as‘he did; and 
not having infantry to support bim, 
the French cavalry surrounded him, 
and he lost his life in cutting his way 
through them. Kellefman had pos 
session of his horse; but he hand 
somely gave it up to the regiment, 
in adiniration of the owner of it.”— 
Col. Taylor was the only child of Dr. 
Taylor, an eminent physician at Read- 
ing in Berkshire, whose extensive 
pyaire and abilities, both in his pro- 
exsion and gs a scholar, have ren- 
dered him universally known in that 
wide and rich neighbourhood, by the 
widow of the Rev. Dr. Lyne, Rector 
of Aynosbury, in Huntingdonshire, 
and sister to the late Rev. Mr. Wal- 
ker, incumbent and proprictor of the 
great rectory of Tilehurst in that, 
tounty, an estate long by 
his family.—Col?T. was brought up 
at Westminster school ; he 
obtained a studeutship of Christ- 
church, Oxford, where he experieuced 
the constant countenance and unvaried 
kindness of the excellent Dean. Thence 
he obtained a cornetey, in 1793, in the 
7th Dragoons, in which regiment he 
rose to a Majerity; and t was 
romoted, about six youn ago, to the 
soul caplandlay of the - He had 
served with his former regiment in 
Holland in .the late war, ard only 
returned from Sicily im the summer 
of 1807. The great sorrow which 
his intimate friends, and all those who 


knew 
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knew him pete deve felt at his early 
death, while it will coutriiute to eth- 
baim'his memory, .is the surest test 
of his many amiable qualities. ‘lhe 
writer of this article hus seen letters 
on this qccasion from those, who 
assed through school and college with 
Bim as his invlimate comp2uions, end 
have never since ceased to love, aid, 
advise, and admire him, so alfecting 
, and fenerous, as to put hs private 
walities in a Jigit as alfractive as 
his public denth was glerious. With 
an understanding of more apparent 
Vivacily than sleadivces:,-with ail the 
rencrous spirit, and some of the foi- 
Bles of a soldicr (in its best sense), he 
rather attra: ted Ihe.love of the Jibe- 
ral, the warm-hearted, and those 
whose natural disinterestedness of 
Gispdsition is evlarged by “education, 
unmercenary pursuls, and an. ex- 
anse of mind, than of cold calcula- 
ors, and men cf scliish ond narrow 
judgments.  Ofleu imprudent, quick, 
and variable in his teelings, he was 
one of whoin a slight and partial 
view would have ‘been very unjust 
auderroneous, ‘Liere were moments 
when in the bosom of his family he 
would have been willing ta have for, 
got all the laurels, with all the toils 
of a soldier; but the covering was 
slight, the flame could never long be 
hid ; and of the. profession he had 
embraced by choice, he would never 
have been content to discharge the 
duties without glory. They who 
loved him best, very faust sigh 
and weep over his grave; but T im- 
treat them to derive long and gener- 
ous consolation from the manner of 
his death. Is there one who will say, 
that if death comes,-the circum- 
stances atlending it are of Jittle im- 
port? . ¥ 
“« How sleep the brave, who sink to rest, 
By all ther, country’s wishes blest!” 


Can we doubt that ‘he, who has dis- 
charged so aweful a duty in so noble 
a manuer, will have his’ reward? 
What is the balance of petty virtues 
and vices compared with this? -If it 
be praiseworthy to mate sacrifices 


for the benefit’ of ‘our children and * 


posterity, the phiegmatie and frigid 
calculator will arzue in vain, that he, 
who ‘has thus distinguished himself, 
has done nothing for them. He has 
bequeathed to them an honourable 


in the annals of his country; and if 
they inherit lis feelmg and gallant 


spirit, they will look up to him berg. 


after with emulation, end swell ith 
just pride at the recollection of hig 
Virtues, The memory of him will 
help their passport through life; and 
they witl feel that they have a 

in society. The Dean of ( hrist-church, 
whose kind attentions cannot be : 
- hen of without admiration, hes, it jg 


said, intimeied his wtention of erect.’ 


ing a memoria! of bim ti the illite 
ous vs where he wus edocated, 
Col. Taylor has ieft three ipfaut chil 
dren, two" sous and a danghter, by 
Elizabeth eldest daughter of John 
Baker, esq. M. P. for Canterbury, 
whom he married in the spring of 
1805, ; 

On the s-me day fell the Hon. Col, 
Lake, of the 29th foot, 2d sou of 
the late Lord"Lake; and Gol: Stuart, 
of the 9th, a natural son of the late 
Lord Blauty re. 


ee. 


Mr, Unsay, Nov. 5, 


T HE next point which I proposed 


to consder in discussing the 


merits of Vaccination is, whether it 
excilts any other diseases, or entails 
any new maladies on the constitution, 
However complete might be the se 
curity from “the Small Pox which 
Vacemation affords,—however coufi- 
dently we might hope to see. the Va- 
riolous contagion at length extermi- 
nated by its sheicy—atil if it oceae 
sioned any novel affections in the 
constitution, the remedy might be 
worse than thé disease. As this is 
the most popular argument against 
Vaccination, it ‘will demand our par- 
ticular attention. As I am not of 
the medical profession, I shall not 
presirme to speak of my own autho 
rity on a subject purely medical. 
My object shall be to collect and ba- 
lance the opinions of those whose 
professional knowledge and experi- 
ence enable them to speak with coufi- 
dence, and entitle their authority to 
universal respect. 

If the Cow Pox be productive of 


‘new diseases, we might naturally ex- 


pect to find those diseases most. pre-- 
valent in-those parts of the country 
whére the Cow Pox is most fte 
quently to be found. In no district 


of the British dominions, or, perliap’ 


of the world, has the Vaccine di 


name, @ name that will be recorded so often occurred, as in Glouceste® 


shire. 


To 
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shire. Yet Mr. Trye, F. R, S. who 


has long been senior Surgeon to the 


r infwmary, declares, that 
amore healthy description of hu- 
Wan beings does not exist, nor one 


“more free from chronic cutaneous 


impurities, than that which sullers 
most from Cow Pox, by reason of 
tueir being empioyed in the Dairies ;” 
that, “since the establishment of the 
lafirmary, many hundreds among the 
labouring peopie have had the natural 


-@paccidental Cow Pox, which has 


heen prevalent in that county from 
time immemorial” —*‘ and yet not'a 

patient, in haif a coutery, has 
applied. to the Jofirmary for relief of 
any diseage, local or constitutional, 


which he or she imputed or pretended 


‘trace to the Cow Pox.” So une- 


- (iivocel a declaration, from so high 


aithority, must, | Py aah remove 
apprehension of, diseases arising 
eg the natural Cow’ Pox. With 
tespect to its eflects when communi- 
cated by inecutution, we have quite 
as satislactory declarations from still 
higher‘authorities. . 

The Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Dr. Jen- 
ners Petition, im 1802, expressly 
slates that the “ Vaccine Inoculation 
does not excite other humours or dis- 
orders in the constitution.” 

‘The Report of the Royal College 
of:Physicians. of London informs us, 
thai “ the testimonies before the Coi- 
‘lege are very decided in declaring, 

Vaccination does less mischief to 
the constitution, and less frequently 
fives rise to other diseases, than the 
Small Pox, either natural or inocu- 

The College feel themselves 

upon to state this strongly, 
because it has been objected to Vac- 
ape it produces new, un- 
+ and monstrous diseases. Of 
assertions no proofs have been 

; and, after diligent enquiry, 

College believe them to have 

either the mventions of design- 
onthe mistakes of ignoraut, men.” 

, ftom the Report of the Koyal Col- 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh, we 
that “the Members of the Col- 

e have met with no occurrenge, in 

bit practice of Cow Pox Inocula- 
oe hich could operate in their 
to its disadvantage; and they 

beg leave particularly to notice, ‘that 
they have seen no instance of obsti- 
‘ale eruptions, or of new and dauger- 


1808.] No other Diseases excited by Vateniats ods 


ous diseases, which they.could attri- 
bute to the introduction man- 
kiod of this mild preventive of Small 
Pox,” ' ; 

Afier testimonies of so decided a 
nature from public bodies, it would 
be superfluous, Mr. Urban, to occupy 
your pages by adducing the testimo- 
nials of individual titioners. Yet 
I] cannot refrain from inserting the 
opinion of Dr. Willan,—a gentleman, 
of whom Dr. Scully justly observes, 
thit his “ powers and opportunities 
of observation, r in come 
plaints of the skin, are unrivalled, 
and that his opinions upon such sub- 
jects is looked up te by the whole 
Medical |'aculty of Europe.” 

Dr. Willan asserts: 

Ist, That “no new diseases have 
appeared since the introduction of- 
Vaccination.” 

2ndly, That “the old eutaneous 
compat of the Metropolis have 
not become more frequent or invete- 
rate.” 4 
3dly, That “the children of the 
poor are not affected with glandular 
swellihgs immediately after Vaccine 
Inoculation, as they frequently are 
after the Small Pox, Measles, aud 
Scarlalina anginosa:” 

“There are some parts of Medical 
Science, with which it is the duty of 
every man to be somewhat pee 
and of which an unpractised indivi- 
dual can form a tolerably competent 
judgment. ‘To those, however, who, 
without proper knowledge, meddle 
with those subjects in licine, cor- 
rect information upon which can be 
derived from practice and personal 
experience alone, the proverbial cau- 
tion may in general be applied, We 
sutor ultra crepidam, From a con- 
sciousness of this, / shall refrain from 
making any remarks on this branch 
of the Vaccine question, lest | should 
injure a cause which | wish to sup- 
port. In corroboration, however, of 
the testimonials which | have already 
quoted, J shall take the liberty of 
extracting a few paragraphs from the 
publication of Dr. Scully, to which I 
have more than once alladed, and 
which reflects equal honour on him as 
a physician and as a man. 

Afler quoting a multitude of pub- 
lic and private opinions, Dr. Scully thus 
proceeds: “ Now what is opposed to 
this mass of clear, strong, and satis- 
factory evidence? The — 

y 
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certain attempts to render Pit-coal 


' eee ns of her individuals, 
e vague ions Of others. 
instances are Sinead of children 
having eruptive complaints after they 
had bad-the Cow Pox; as if it were 
3 matics of course that since they 
macoed to, they must have been oc- 
casioned by, Vacemativn. Tt would 
be about as rationa! to argue that 
Génl is produced by Small Pox, the 
heat of summer by the cold of win- 
ter, death by marriage, storms by 
salts, or any event whatever by’ 
any other which preceded it. It 
shoukl vot: be forgolte: that children 
‘of all gare extremely liable to 
evtaneous com phiits ; in some fami- 
hes they ane hereditary; and the 
slightest error im regard to diet, &c. 
produve them in chil- 
deen, : parcets were altogether 
free from them.”—* This would be 
the r place <a Dr. 
Seully ) to expose the.afflicting eonge- 
wf the Small Pox, natural 
or inoculated ; but-rather than cownt 
ever the several permanent injuries 
andl bidcous deformities which it oc- 
casious, 1 wieuld leave the reader to 
the evidence ef his awn senses and 
ebseryation.. ‘bo describe in detail 
the various disfigarations aud defor- 
mities of person, the yncurable ulce- 
rations, scrophalous jaints, glan- 
dular -atlections, dec. &c. produced 
er emendered ‘by the Small Pox, 
woutd ‘be — 
many, co he gratilymg to 
none. | leave the subjert to the rea- 
dor’s cool contemplation.” © 
“Thesc $1 collect, for the 
purpose acing in one point of 
wew the purnci ane poy 
imperiant topick. They are so full, 
that { think they must Sesevlere the 
most et and satisfy the most 
tonal and orcdulous. 
‘tds my iitention jn my next pa- 
dincuss ‘the question, ‘ #he- 
ens, inthe present dmproved state of 
duantl Pow Inoculation, any substi- 
tule bemecossarywr capedicnl ?” 
sours, dc. Cosnoruirros. 
——— 
\ Mel Dusen, Nov. 79, ' 
‘NOWERS ¢o the following Que- 
4 ries, from any of your dearned 
«aud inte Correspoudents, will 
erentiy-ob ige a coumtant reader. - 
vos) Paew Ma wowactere. 
tm what ications are to be 
found the theee Memoigs xc spceting 


to the feelmgs of | 


applicable to the purposes of the Irom. 
furnaces, &e. entithd, ‘ 
i. Tut Meracium Manxks oF 


Depvey :—he lived temp. Ja. 1. Cha, 


I, and Ch; Il. 


2. Stuwtevana’s Mera urica wif 


about the year 161g) 


was drawn y 
aud iu the following year. 
3. Ravenson’s Mevaruica, = 
Anderson, in his History of Com 
merce, says, * We bed in this year 


(1720) a seemingly judicious view of. 


the Iren Manutacture in England, 
from a statement of it published 
Mr. William Wood (the same whe 
under‘ook the Irish copper coinage) 
who was then a great tron propre’ 
tor.” Where can this Tract be found? 
Il. Anderson, in the preface to his. 
History of Commerce, says, “ With 
respect to. the numerous and smaller 
tracts and pamphiets herein made oe 
of, our author bad Jeng since sorted 
them, and had bound thein up inte 


many volumes of vatious sizes, eX. 


actly according to their particular 
subjects; many of which being-curi- 
ous, aud tong ago pul ef print, were 
by him intended tor a small beginni 
to a Mercantile Library,” &c. Is 
collection of commercial tracts still 
preserved entire, and who is the pre- 
seut possessor of them ? .' 
il]. Sin Jown Jprreray. 
Are there any particulars ex 
tant respecti the pablic and pri- 
vate life of Sw John Jefleray, kat 
who was created Lord Chief Baron of 
the Excnequer, 19 Kliz.? -He died 
May 23,1578. Sir Edward Mountague, 
ef Boughton in the county of North 
ampton, K.B. married Elizabeth, 
the only daughter and heir of Sit 
dobn ; by whorn he had issue one 
daughter, married to the Right Hea. 
Sir Robert Bertie,-K, B. Lord Wik 


. loughby, of Witloughby, Beacke, asd 
hoy ge} ied 


Kesvy,aud fronvwhon were e 
the Dukes of Aneaster, &c, &. Sif 
John Jeticray’s. vesidence was at Chide 


dingly,2n the county of Sussex, wher’ 


his family appear to have been long 
seated. J. W. de? 


a 
Mr. Unean, Nov. 19. 

OTWITHSTANDING “ Ande 
J glishmen,” p. 868, may @ 
his thoughts with the Mouument 
Epitaph that is forthcoming to 
praise of Addison ; yet all trac Beg 
lisbmen who have a real a 
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ials of Royalty will 


‘be shocked wheu they hear that this 
| elegant” performance is to be piled 
2 Conrrssor’s * 


in Epwaap tut 
avet, Wesruinerce ! 
"However great the merits of Ad- 
disom, surely a spot sacred to the 
manes of the most virtuous and 
heroic of our Monarchs, Kdward 
the Confessor, EB lward |.. Henry ill. 
 Bdward 111. Riehard Hf. Henry V. 
nd those two patterus of virtue and 
bo ge attachment, Queens K.leanora 
Philippa, slioukl not be tres- 
passed upon in this leveling kind of 
way, as setting at nowght all here- 
ditary and distinctive inarks of Regal 
date! Addison was in himseif a ime- 
dest man, and in no wise ever wished 
te be thrust into the world’s notice; 
his works sufficiently demonstrating 
that he souglit to pass thgough life 
“unsought for and unknown ;” of 
course, after death his memory would 
be more honoured ‘in being made 
kes a point for adulation than the 
| tribute promises. to be. 
ever the wil/ of a deceased persou 
Was set aside, it certainly is in the 
present instance; for the mass of 
Masopry and sculpture (more than 
two tons weight) will be directly 
ed in a situation obtrading upou 
‘head of the monument of Queen 
Philippa, and that of the fect of Ed- 
ward LL.! ; 
Under the pretence of securing a 
groper foundation for the said new 
f i to be erected upon, 
this last week has been passed in 
ransacking the vault of ‘Thomas of 
W. » kth son of Edward III. 
aear the side of his Parents’ ashes. The 
grave-stove covering the vault 
toru up and’ brokea into two pieces ; 
the'falting-in of “the vai!t, cbmposed 
of ‘irreg stones, run in with mor- 
far, an almost inupenetrable body, 
into; and the weod and lead 
Mis, containing the bones of the 
used in a way, which to relate 
Would but outrage the feclings of 
my Readers more than perhaps is 
Recewary on this occasion. After all, 
this procedure has given employ to 
‘the Abbey-Mason, who has filled in 
again the excavated materials, and 
‘Made all safe,” as it is called; that 
1 in & manner works of this kind 
Sone through with in the pre- 
- “And pray, Mr. Urban, 
48 the harm of all this?” -it is 


not improbable your ** Old Corsé- 
spondent’” may cry; * the Church 
will be compensated for its suffes- 
rauee; ‘the Ry a of medern art 
will be gratified ; there is au end 
of the rms , a os 

By way o yy i * Has uot 
the south Transept been always act 
apart for the interment of litergry 
men? The relicks of the wisest aud 
most exalted Geniuses have there 
found suffieiewt rest and sufficient 
glory.” it may berejoined, “+ Péetw 
Corver is full, and not any more 
celumus, compartments; t&c. “left 
te be havocked for the intre 
duction of additional mooumeuts.” 
“ Well thea,” (1 answer once more) 
is thitre not the Cathedeal of St. 
Paul waiting to receive these serthef 
tributes? Johnson, Howard, &e. have 
already led the way. Why not bring 
forward that of Addison, to swell out’ 
the sepulchral group?” If the in 
terference of Parliament’ was held 
necessary to remove the two gi- 
gantic monuments placed three or 
four year$ past withm the arches 
of the Nave of this our Chureh of 
St. Peter, they disfiguring the sym- 
metry of the building, + will be no 
less incumbent upon them to give 
orders for a like sudden «transition 
of the Addison trophy, if it should 
be dragged in, in the manner intend- 
ed. ‘The former objects merely ec- 
cupied a certain space, and shewed 
an insular position; while that under 
eur present stricture would elbow 
Hioyalty itself, aad absolutely shia 
up part of those fine tombs and ca- 
nopies, where the most timous 
of Kings and his most faithful Con- 
sort rest, at present, safe and tudis- 
turbed ! A Tavue Eneuisiemap 

—_—_>_ 
London, \lth XIth Month. 

To the Bditor, 

N the last Magazine, p. 919, I 

secm to be accused, by imrplica- 
tion, of axcribing a Mosaic imstitu- 
tion te the Kyil one. “ Our Lord,” 
remarks the  Critick, “ says, ‘* Let 


your tommunication be yea, yea, 


way, nay; for whatsoever is inere 
than these cometh from evils’ or as 
it is in the original, of the £vil one. 
Now, if our Lord was here probi- 
biting judicial swearing, be would 
be in fact saying, that a practice 
which was allowed under the Me- 
saic dispensativn came of evil, or = 
t 
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the Evil One; a thing utterly incre- 
dible, because the Mosaié dispeusa- 
tion came from Heaven,” 

I am not auswerable for such con- 
sequence, if indeed it follows: but 
I think the simple meaning of ix 
here may be, on account of, because 
of * ; all laws being made ou account. 

some subsisting evi, to which 

y are intended as a check, av Paul 
says, Gal, iti. 19, * ‘The law. was 

ded, because of transgressions ;” 
and he adds, * until the Seed should 
come.” Whether +% wovngi be reu- 
dered of evil, or of the Kvil One, 
seems of little moment, because the 
latter is the anthor of the former; 
particularly of that species of evil 
which occasioned Oaths; namely, 
falsehood. 

I think I have shewn, pp. 9—11, 
that there is no limitation to pro- 
fane swearing to be inferred trom 
the words of Christ: and indeed ‘the 
context, “Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shait pertornr to the Lord 
thine Oaths,” clearly evinces to my 
mind, that jodicial sweafing was the 
very thing in question. If it be sant 
that the tuture performance implied 
rather vows than legal evidence, | 
repiys the Oaths of our Courts are 
really vows; the evidence, if true, 
is the performance. Such are: also 
all the Oaths of office, from the 
Coronation Oath, to that of the low- 
est officer of the lowest corporation. 

However, this is only one point. 
I hope the other parts of my very 
short Essay will aiso bear the exa- 
mination which I am desirous they 
should receive. J. G. B. 

-_— ae 
Mr. Unpay, Oet.28. 
HE first class in the Tontine of 
1789, consists of 5994 lives, 
niade up from two lists, onc containing 
3559, called Government-lives, aud the 
other 2435, called Contributors’ lives, 

Those of the Government have 
156 entered at tlie age of one year, 
and the Conttibutors haye 106. ‘These 
two'vumbers make up 262; a total 

wite apposite for comparisch with 

C.'s total 260: . (See p. 796) .'The 
result is in favour of Herefordshire, 
Seventy-eight are the deaths of these 
unitarians in the first class, as certj- 
fied up to the Sth of April last (they 

* Hederic gives © propler® as one 
meaning of in; and Parkhurst, 0’, from, 
in almyst any manner.” : See also Matt, 
mix, 8. 


cannot be fewer—are probably mo 
witilst M. C.°s deaths in the first 1g 
years of his table amount only tg 
siaty-seven. 

Your Readers will have this artiede_ 
for a minute's time: thecost, in pick. 
ing out the particular deaths, has been. 
haif a day, to which they are mos 
welcome. Yours, &e. W.P. 


‘ — ‘ 
HISTORY OF LEICESTERSHIRE, 
*,* It is an act of justice, as welt 

as gratitude, to make the following . 
Addition to the List in p. 872. 
The Trustees of the British Museum, 
The College of Arms. 
The Society of Antiquaries. 
The Royal Institation. 
‘The Louden Sastitution. 
The Old birmingham Library. 
The TL.ord Bishop of Cloyne. 
Hou. Willliam-tHenry Irby. 
Hon. Ridhard-William Curzon. 
Sir idmund Cradock-Hartopp, Bart. 
Sir Hichard-Colt Hoare, Bart. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. 
Tho. basheetield, Esq. Queen-square, 
W iiliam Bedford, Esq. Birches Grove. 
Hen, Clarke, sq. Gracechurch-street, 
George Dance, Esq. Gower-street. 
The kev. Johh Disney, D. D. F.S.A. 
‘The ligde, near Ingatestone. 
Rey. Dr. Ford, Melton Mowbray. 
a Gifford, ee ees . 
ic rard Aion h, Esq. Enfield. 
Rey. John Homfray” Yarmouth. 
Richard Hurd, Esq. Worcester. 
Ditto, to complete a Sett given by Dr. 
Hurd, the late Lord Bishop of Wor 
cester, to the Episcopal Library. 
Dauiel Moore, Esq. Lincolu’s Inn. 
Wm. ‘Morris, Exg. Havering, Essex, 
Shirley Perkins, Esq. SuttonColdheld. 
Rev. John Pridden, M.A. F.S.A, 
Colonel-Packwood, Warwick. 
Johu-baugor Russell, Esq. of Bea 
minsicr, Dorset, Attorney at Law. 
Josias Cockshutt - Twisleton, Esq 
Osbaston Hall, 
Michael Wodhull, Esq. Thenford. 
S. Pipe Wolferstan, Esq. stattcld. 
Adam Wolley, Esq. Matlock. 
a 
Searcrty anp Dearwess oF Paper. 
¥,% It is requested that Ladies, Shop 
keepers, dc, will be careful not to bum 
or destrey any Rags whatever, which ar 
now 7d. a pound. Envelopes of Letters, 
also, and Waste Paper of all descriptions, 
printed or written, however small, may be 
re-manifectured ; and are yo worth & 
serving, in the present ve arming scat 
city.ayd bigh ica of Poser, which threst- 
ens destrection tw literary ingenuity. 
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‘Mi. Unaay, ‘ Beccles, Mar. 28. 
FAR ‘the tieandering banks of 
N the Waveney, in a most delight- 
ul exuberant island (originally 
Bruningshierst) stand the shat- 


walls of Mendham Pridry*.. 


2 Plate I.) This monastery, as 
“Tanner observest, 
in the reign of King § 
jiam son of Roger de 
(with the approbation of : 
gon), who gave ons to 
the monks ot cre, int Norfolk ; 
y sliould eréct 


“J 


on conditio: o : 
church of sténé, and build a cony 

by it, and ‘thereih at least ¢ 
nionks, whd ‘were to be su 

the moriks of Castléacre ; in the same 
inanner as Castleacre ifeclf was to the 
monastery of St. Pancras at Lewes 
in Sussex; aid that to the church of 
Runy ip France. Yet, although in 
4 subordinate state, Mr. Urban, few 
religious foundations, for privileges, 
thaguificence, and architectural beau- 
ty, could yie with the Priory of St. 
Mary of Mendham. But, wlas! pain- 
fut to relate, after standing little 
more than three centuries and an 
half, this hallowed pile! this vénera- 
ble mark of former grandeur! (where 
the solemn organ sounded its grand 
melodious notes, and where the sweet 
breeze of holy. song reverberated,) 
feceived its summons, aud fell a sa- 
¢rifice to the rapacious dynasty of 
the times; and shortly after given, 
With all its reveniies, by Henry VIII. 
(among other property) to the newly- 
restered m of Bishatn a 
Berkshire ¢ ; but that soon falling to 
neught, this priory, with the manor 
of “ Dentolis” in Mendban, was 


dbout two years after conferred by 
i thove ae 
1 


on ‘ 
dier Charles Brandon Duke of Suf- 
folk§, who caused bis arms, wit 
those of his wives'|, to be engraved 
on stone, and placed on cach side of 


the great’ Western window of the 
Srey ets where they remain to 

is diy, Fig. 2;, on the North side 
he win is nidot pi: ie of 

illoughby, Fig. 3; on 
side are the atue 4 ary Queen. 
France, and fhirg wile to the Ren? 98 
Charing Bake ¢ Sul. sagt 7 

e only part of the ruims. now 

worthy aiieition is the * old spel” 
adjoining the Prior's Lodge, which ig 
allowed to be a yer§ elegant piece of 
sitions architecture 5. e entrance is 
by a semicircular arched door-way 
on the yey the cou j Ud 
each side the interior of the Cha. 
pel are twelve recessés, with’ sewiicir- 
cular aches also, and, like that. at 

e entrance, rests on-square capitals 

rofusely abdiated with scaiplares 
foliage ; between the piers or columns 
of these arches, it is said, the. monks 
used to sit during diving service, This 
part of the monastery not many yearg 
since was in good state of preserva- 
tion, and used for religious purposes 
by a family then residenf ib the 
Priory ; but, throu chensible 
neglect, or the destructive hand of 
man, it is now little more than a mere 
ruin! In my_ notes on this religious 
foundation, the: names of tw 
Priors not mentioped by Blomefield 
viz. John, Prior in 1206; and ano- 
ther John, Prior in 1273. Trusting, 
Mr. Urban, the above remarks will 
prove amusing to some of your nu- 
merous réaders,,1 submit them for 
your consideration 5 am 

Yours, &c. W. Axprs. 


Mr. Unsan, Birmi 1, April 23. 
HE Seal of the ant at Cole iate 
le Baptist, 
of tle Patron Saint, ip Big g 
of camel's hair, yi 
the Gospel. Ite’ 
very rude, and 





Over the river oh 


Not. Moa. 


ik side. . 
ag" 3 XXXIV. 


of thé parish of Mendham is in Norfalk, bu 


f Blotnefield; vel. V.2915. 


it now retnains, and by them is used as a farm-house 


y§ He it to the Frestoné; from whom it passed to the Bavons, ond’ diiti'tn 
FA Kathagane: 2 Ad ie? 


Shad aie chen ley Daoas-auagam by: pga teres 4 j 
i Browne, knt. ;, Muay suede A} 


Gent. Mac. Novamger, 1809. 
Q ° ‘ 


j aid 4thly, Cadeoniee henge 
aanaed 


5 buel cthist ay of the 
Piste. 


green 
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green wax, from wirich the, annexed. Absolon, the spruce parish clerk, _ bs 


engraving’ (Plate I. fig. 5) has been 
made, is so much injured by time soma J 
- Bae Ranig BaP iggy lamma on “MY. Tyrwhitt, in his note on this 
e + see KOMANNIS ge, says, ‘Perhaps this means 
-d&.c.. is all that now remains of that bis md were on in square 
the circumscription. : like panes of glass. Bale mentions 
I have subjoined a transcript of the fenestratos caiceos as making part of 
dont Se iis the seal is appended; ‘the habit of the Franciscans, Cent. iv, 
shall only observe that the name 7. and 91, They also occur in the 
of Simon is not in Browne Willis’s Cistertian Statutes, an. 1529, and the 


List of the Deans, cemutunicated to 
Tanner's Notitia Monastica, p. xxxix, 


monks are forbidden to wear them, 
Du Cange, in. y. Calcei fenestrati.” 


but that Peter the clerk of the Earl  ‘}t is evident that these Culcet fe. 
(who is one of the witnesses) occurs ‘estratt were so named from their 
about the year 1218 (Leycester’s window-like ornaments; but that 
Cheshire, p. 164.) were merely “ cut in squares,’ 
Yours, &c. Wii114™ Hamper. y admit some doubt, as it is not 

* Universis Christi fidelibus presens likely, that the monks would haye 
scriptum visuris et audituris, Simon been rohibited from wearing shoes 
Decanus et Capitulum Sancti Johan- sifaply ormamented. 1 would 
nis Cestrie, eternam in Domino salu- therefore suggest to the considera- 
tem.—Noverit uniyersitas vestra, nos tion of those who are best qualified 
ratam et gratam habere collacionem to judge, that these once tonish arti- 
quam Th. de Sancto Nicholao Cen- cles of antierit dress were decorated 
canonicus noster fecit Galfrido filio after the style of rich and elaborate 


Johannis, de quadam placed terre 
pertinente ad prebendam suam, de 
dieto' Th. et successoribus suis, eidem 
Galfrido et heredibus suis, vel suis 
assignatis, in feudo et hereditate te- 
nenda et’ possidend’, pro und Libré 
‘huris quam dicti Galfridas et here- 
des sui vel sui assignati solvent annu- 
atim dicto Th. et successoribus suis, in 
Nativitate Sancti Johannis Baptiste, 
secundum tenorem Carte qua’ idemTh. 
redicto Galfrido super hee fecit. 
in hujus rei testitnonium presenti 
scripto Sigillum Capituli nostri ap- 
posuimus. Hijs testibus; Magistro 
Johangie’ Officiale Cestrie, Domino 
Petro Clerico a Comitis ad 
Philippo Capellano Decani, Willielmo 
Clerice Cive Cestrie, Willielmo Sara- 


Darmenta Salis 1 marere de tceenh: 

ro i ; 

k urstano Duet, Johanne de Nove 

astro, Williélmo filio verti, et 
imultiy lie” b 


* ‘Me Vasan, Birmingham, May 10. 
“TI must conféss'the khowledge of these 
affairs is in itself very. little improving ; 


but as it is impossible without it to under . 


stand several of * 
it certain! oh eo aie '. PB, ‘ 
oly Dialogue on B 
*. » oie speaking of articles. of dress. 
™" HAUGER, in-the Miller's Tale, 
v. $318 (¢d, Tyrwhitt) describes 


‘* The Armontarius, or Herdsman, 





tracery, such as in the rea of 
old St. Paul’s, or something like the 
slight sketch in Plate /. fig. 4. 
Yours, &. W1iit1am Hamer. 
a 

Mr. Unsay, Birmingham, May 21. 
ib your vol. LXIV. p. 507, is an 
# account of a curious State Chair 
im the possession of Mr. Sands, of 
Wheelbarrow Castle, near Barton on 
the Heath, co. Warwick, accompa- 
rat hag an engraving in Plate I. 
Mr, Jordan the communicator de- 
scribes it as havi used on the 
scaffold at the execution of King 
Charles I,; that his Majesty knecled 
on the footstool when he received 
the fatal stroke; and that the spots 


of blood yet remaining + on the vel. 


vet seem to corroborate the story. 
Iu page 618 of the same volume, 
ano Corres under 

signature of Veridicus, endeavours to 
correct Mr. Jordan's account, by ob- 
serving, -that he knew the Chair pet- 
fectly well at Little Compton, eo. 
Gloucester, when ‘it belonged te Vir 
countess Fane (who had been the wr 


~ dow of Sir William Juxén,a 


Juxon) from among’ 


Ma: | — 
Dial. - “whésé effects Mr.-Sands purchased it ; 


‘und that “it is neither more wor less 
_ + Spots of blood there are noice} | 
what. Mr. Jordan calls purple velvet 's 
evidently only crimain Jaded. 
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@ state chair in whick King 
the Sécond sate in 


£ The Chair and Footstool are now 


ion of Mr. Cox, Sur- 

af Birmingham, who married 
‘inheretrix of Mr. Sands’s property; 
and I liave the pleasure of sending 


_ you an excellent delineation of them 


Pi. 1. figs. 6 and) by Mr. Charles 
¢, an ingenious artist, whose gra- 
abilities are well known to the 
k. How far Veridicus may be 
that they were used 
# the coronation of Charles I, I 
not; but I may confidently as- 
bert that it is the chair in which his 
Father sute during his Trial 
Westminster Hall. 
Let any of eg Readers, Mr. Ur- 
sompere the present engravi 
ter Mr. Jordan's 4 very imperfect} 
with the plate and description in Nal. 
sou’s “ Journal of the High Court of 
Justice for the Tryal of King Charles 
1;” and they will be convinced of the 
identity, “The King (to uge the 
words of that Author) si in a 
elbow chair, coyered with crim- 
gon velvet, with gold fringe and 
fails, and a velvet cushion,” This 
* crimson velvet wg is yee a 
thoned in page 28 of the gai ‘ 
Youn Be, Witiiam Hamper. 


—_—"-— 
THE PROJECTON, No, LXXXIX, 
To Tue Prosretor. 
Sin, Oct. 14, 1808. 
$ the getting rid of idiomatical 
expressions is become more than 
jon in every modern tongué, and, 
since the days of our up ohnson, 
ticularly so the best wri- 
of the British J I leave 
EP he rig. coge and that s 
ick, tothe propriety o 
baking all our venwy raeiee, A. 
render our ro 
to the altives and 
7 in practice, hw 
ear would goon me reconc 
thereto. aon also advise the al- 
of the orthograph 


‘of such 

) as are so thoroughly 
that people who do not 
that tongue are often 

how te pronounce; for 
‘ould write Kone (the & 
ish it from core); for 
yreeay, &. &c. &c. 

» should be chang 


ere 
. 


but those which. are. so uolike, any, 
thing English, that they now disigare 
our lang But, at all events, the 
making of our irregular verbs regu 
Lf might be pied ih the grate 
advantage, How casy wo it be 


to write: ss . Woe 
“ My brother deed born, in Ireland 
on the eighth day of February, [187% 
he goed to school early, and becomed 
a fine scholar, but unfortunately he 
getted into bad company and drinked 
so hard, that he short his days. 
Why beed you angry with that mad? 
he never hurted you. ‘The last, time 
I seed your sister, she hived just ar- 
rived from the country. I teached 
her drawing for some time, but she 
thinked it cost too much time and 
po gr aun ar Ba beed v “eo 
two en fighted a duel 
sheat be z a 
Yours, &. A Lover or Easz.” 
I have thus complied with the re- 
quest ages. correspondent so far as 
to give 7 licity to his scheme, but 
not without some doubts as to its 
practicability. Men who are Lovers 
of Ease have sometimes the misfor- 
une to mistake the way to the object 
of their yey ve my . 
spondent’s or maki our 
verbs regular would, I po J afraid, 
introduce more irregularities than he 
is at present aware of, together with 
a degree of violence done to the ear and 
eye, to which it would be extremely 
difficult to reconcile readers and 
8 rs, Perhaps the species of re- 
orm proposed by my next Corre- 
spondent may be less unpleasant, and 
more within our power. 
To Tur Prosector. 


Sin, 

Although I have beer a reader of 
your Lucubrations from their com- 
mencement, | do not just now recol- 
lect whether you have touched upon 
a very common source of uneasiness 
ip private life, which certainly merits 

our attention. If you have not, I 
hogs the few hints which ‘1 now take 
the liberty to sénd, will at least serve 
as outlines, when you shall find leisure 
to handle the subject in your own 


wa . 

There are no Complaints more com- 
men than those which are directed 
against persons who are for ever med- 
dling with matters in which they 
have little or no concern, and who 


onderfully attentive to 
every 


seein to be w 
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every business but that which pro- 
gery lotig# to them, ' Sm em 
for sich I may calbit, seizes the 
inaster pr’ mistress of a family, we 
may be sure that-that family will be 
neglected, in theif’ zeal to take upon 
them the management of their neigh- 
aes ponreree oe while phey are 

: i ing a-going the ma- 
ehinety of Sherk their a is al- 

to étand still. ; 

‘This whimsical taste seems to arise 
eithér from a consciousness of their 
oven saperiority, and consequently an 
opinion that they are better able to 
give advice than those to whom they 
offer it ; or from a certain degree of 
éuriosity, which can never be satiated 
unless they know what is going on 
in’ stréets' and houses where they 
have no concern or interest. | It cre- 
ates, therefore, newsmongers and 
gossips, public or private reformers, 
retailers of political intelligence or 
tivate scandal, sometimes adapted 
the columns of a newspaper, aud 
sometimes to the party at a tea-table ; 
and those who ind ize this longing 
after matters of less importance to 
themselves than to their neighbours, 
are Leccssarily divided into two par- 
ties, nale and female; the former 
ipermeendyny the affairs of Europe, 

he> conhaing themselves to the 

sactions of a strect or alley, 

‘§ to the managers of political af- 
fairs, they have so often been treated 
by you and four predecessors, that T 
dhall riske nv attempt to add to what 
has been observed of their extreme 
anxiety for the proper conduct of 
‘ouris ind ministers, while shops and 
warehouses lie aeglected. But the 
other class, confined to matters of a 
domestic kind, who are perpetually 
meddling with what does hot belong 
to them, seem yet to demand yot 
aitention, because whatever mischief 
they occasion by ‘heir ill-timed inter- 
ference, poor souls! * they meant it 
all for the best, and would not have 


tae orner 


said one word, if they had thought 
that it would do harm.” 

I know not, Sir, how it happens 
but, in all my intercourse in life, t 


Kave repeated occasion to observe 
that more mischief ig done by 
well-meaning people, than by. those 
who conlait Sp Bue ywith full purpose 
and intent. hether it be that those 
who mean well do not understand 
their own meaning, of whethed they. 


our ° 


conceal what they mean from other 
people, it is certain that the schemes 
of no Projectors fail so frequently, 
and that no class of friendly interfer 
meet with fewer thanks for the pai 
dnd’ trouble they “have taken. 
is truly unfortunate; and it is m 
to be lamented that yery wise p 
sons, as your meddlers all are, sh 
be thought to act ill at the very mo, 
ment they profess to mean well, 
Yet perhaps it is vot impossible tg 
give some reasons that will account 
or their failures. Sometimes I have 
observed that, “ with the best inten 
tions in the world,” they have com 
municated a secret which 
been concealed, and the communica, 
tion of which, while it was of no be- 
nefit to the party, served only to 
shew that they were intrusted with 
a piece of information which they 
could keep no longer without being 
suspected of that dreadful defect, « the 
having nothing to say,” while every 
body cise is talking on the subject. 
It likewise happens that the greate¢ 
art of these well-meant communica- 
ions end in the discovery of some- 
thing rather baddish in character, 
contrary to common opinion, or likely 
to erent some scheme or plan that 
would otherwise haye been accom, 
lished without suspicion ; and, what 
ss worse, whev the matter has been 
communicated, “* with the very best 
intentions. in the werld,” with the 
most “friendly design,” and in & 
most neighbourly manner,” there 
often occurs such a yast difficulty in 
proving the truth of it, that it isno 
wonder the well-meaning author of 
the news should be treated with ve 
little respect, and very uncivilly a 
uested “ to mind her own affairs ;” 4 
request, by the bye, which, howev 
apparently harmless and even usef 
is always the occasion of a great di 
of reseitment and indignation. — 
But, affronting as this request ail 
to be, I canpot hel being of opinion, 
Mr. Projector, that it is one of the 
most reasonable that can be made; 
and, if granted, would infallibly pre- 
vent thé evils which I allude to m 
letter, and afford well-meaning pco- 
le an opportunity of knowing when 


i to ly, when 
this subject seems to be pi 


If a person agks you t) 
another wilh tek be 


had better. 
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a tion, you may commu- 
ou know with freedom ; 
but if, without any. inquiry of this 
necessary kind having been made, 
you run about from place to place 
‘all that is bad of any person, 
you are liable to an action for defa- 
mation, because you are punishing 
that person for offences of whieh he 
J repented, and meant no 
t. Next, therefore, 
uest, however uncivil, to 
ad your own affairs,” ang- 
ther may with frat propricty be 
, “Stay till you are asked,” 
iI have no doubt would be re- 
d with equal indignation. | 
in this exposing an evil, and pro- 
ing a remedy, | am aware that 
Ihe latter will appear so very unpala- 
table, that many will think the cure 
worse than the discase. I know no 
two insults that can be offered more 
intolerable than being desired - to 
“mind our own business,” and to 
stay till we are asked;” but as papers 
like yours, Mr, Prosrcyon, may 
considered as a species of confidential 
communications made to persons who, 
if they look upon them as ‘addressed 
to ves, may be saved the pain 
of Lam blushing, I am not without 
hopes at some may be prevented 
officious meddling with the af- 
fairs of other people merely from the 
fear of being requested to mind their 
own, I shall make no apology, 
oki for this intrusion on your 
labours; but subscribe myself, 
~ “Your most obedient, 
, A smauy Prosecror, 
I have inserted this Correspondeat’s 
» because it becomes me to make 
ery uitable acknowledgment to a 
who offers to lessen 
monthly labour ; but | am not with- 
out much rehension respecting 
he tion which his letter may 
ith from the parties princi- 
ily concerned, The advice that a 


ind his own business, so . 


man should 
nearly Saoontbles a traism that | nae 
wy readers will not think me negli- 
rear a hitherto, but ra- 
respectful in omitting what ap- 
ar to be so simple aod natural. 
fam aware, with my Corre- 
that it is an advice of such 
kind, ag to require to he 

the utmost circymspec- 

i with as much secresy as 
fe. I may compare it to one 


of those medicines which should be 
delayed until every thing of a less 
violent and doubtful nature has been 
tried, and which are not administered 
at all without candidly informing the 
patient, or, if he be iusensibdile, hig 
riends, that, however violently it may 

chance of 


operate, he has no o 


‘recovery. Perhaps, indeed, it is to 


be lameated that anything so siu.ple 
should produce such dreadful effects; 
but it is with the mind as with the 
body, that the operation of a medicine. 
sometimes depends, not s0 much on. 
its own strength, or on the weight of 
the dose, as on the gate of the sto- 
mach which receives it, on the length 
of time the patient has been diseased, 
and other circumstanges with which 
the physician has it not in his power 
to be acquainted. 

Minding one’s own buginess, how- 
ever, | can venture to say upon the 
best authority, is one of Unie 
versal remedies which will apply ia 
almost all cases, as well as in those 
hinted at by my Correspondent; and 
there are few evils, political, moral, or 
domestic, which may not be traced 
to the practice of attending to every 
thing, except that in which we are 
concerned. It is likewise the opinion 
of some very well-informed persons 
that exery man, ol every station, has 
enough of his own to manage, would 
he set about it with zeal and perse- 
verauce; whereas those who expend 
their wisdom on the affairs of their 
neighbours, soon’ discoyer that they 
have very little left for their own 
wants, and often give the world rea- 
son to doubt whether they were in 
fact ever possessed of that useful arti- 
cle in any degree. 

As to my Correspondent’s second 
advice, of “ staying till one is asked ;” 
I hope he offers it with diffidence, 
and bas taken into his account what 
an embargo he is about to lay upoa 
conversation, wit, and ridicule; how 
many. a story he spoils in the outset, 
and how many a loud laugh he is 
about to check. Is he aware of one 
dreadful consequence, namely, that 
if some persons stay till they are 
asked, they may stay till they have 
lost their.patience ; or, what is worse, 
they may never be asked at all? Does 
he consider the mortification this will 
occasion to a mid pregaant with 
wise opinions and interesting. anec- 
dotes, to an imeagwation age 

wi 
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with novelties, aid that feels itself 
wuder no very sé¢rious obligation to 
adhere to veracity? If he has weighed 
all these circumstances, cnd is reso- 
lutely determined te abide by the con- 
sequences, he has my liberty to asscrt 
at all times, and on all occasions, that 
there would upon the whole be no 
harm if the-busy were to mind their 
own affairs, and the loquacious stay 
till they are asked. 


‘ i — — 

Mr. Unvan, Camden Town, Nov. 3, 
ROM reading in your Magazine 
of last miontl, the excellent 

Charge delivered by the Archdeacon 
of Middlesex to’ the Clergy of Pe 
Archdeaconry, 1 am i d to 
you what has fallen under my obser- 
vation in-churehes | have had to sur- 
vey ja their dilapidated state. 
ee ap betes eeheot 
img hi im any part than oor 
bite ars sl any, Sens injurious to 
the wall<:, but to the wamscot next 
te the same on the inside, by causing 
what is absurdly called the dry rot; 
and, where there is no wainscot, pro- 
ducing a mn moss*, The water 
from the eaves, where there is no pa- 


rapet, should be carried off by a spout, 
te extend much farther than the length 
ef the wall, to prevent the wind from 
@riving the wet against itt. Where 


there are parapets, it should be 
bronght down close to the wall in 
leaden pipes, at the foot of which 
should bea stone somewhat hollow, to 

ent it penetrating, and to throw 
wt off from the wall; a pipe should 
also be continued from the roof of 
the steeple to that of the church t. 
These matters attended to will prove 
of great advantage to the sacred fa- 
bricks, and save much expence in the 


repairs. Should these 
Pd operon prove of uti 
shall not wanting in ¢ 
them on general professional 
ence. I 
Mr, Unzan, Nov, 6, 
HE free access to the 
Trapsept of Westmi 
occasions numerous admirers to Yew 
the mopunients of those or 
of their country, which have 
this part of the sacred structure 
name of Pucts Corner. But, fromthe 
mutilated state of that of our fim 
Poet Chaucer, very few know the 
= where he was intérred; indeed 
the inscription is almost defaced, 
the monument itself has suffered 
through neglect. It is the oniy om 
sores outs —— capri with the 
uilding in whiich it is ; 
if that wet a defect, it has bets 
the supporter of another, which (aot 
to say any thing of the striking die 
cordance) absolutely appears as if it 
had casually perched on it! 
Notwithstanding these disadvanta, 
ges, many may be pleased by having 
this monument pointed out to 
On entering the'aile, it is the f 
on the right hand ‘from the door, 
and is between those of Cowley 
and Philips. Tlie slab appears to be 
of Petworth marble ; and the 
over it, port . rich pendent 
is support illars, the sculpture 
on which iF kind of lozenge or 
chequer-work. The Latin wy 
tion, and other particulars, may 
found by referring to Weever, who 
closes his survey of the tombs “ 
Abbey with an account of this. 
me leave to observe here, that 
er’s monument in St. Saviour’s church 





* Round the old church at Chelmsford the earth lay from two to three feet abore 
the floor. Since the building the new one, | had it lowered, to be even with the floor for 
five or six feet in width, and a gravel-walk close to the Church, formed so as to have 
decline from the wall. What head-stones there wese at the graves, 1 had laid 
even with the surface of the gravel. The same I had done in the church-yard at Be 
shop Stortford; and a drain laid under the walk leading to the Church, te carry the 
water into the street, which is considerably lower. : 

+ This I have had done at Horn Church, Essex, where the water had so the 
foundation (on the South side) by graves being dug below it, as to cause the wall tobe 
eut of its upright more than twelve inches ; consequently was obliged to be rebuilt 1 
erected spouts also in the same manner at Danbury, in the same county. ; 

t This has been done at Chelmsford, and at Stortford, At Stilton, in Hupti 
shire, where I now have the Church under repair, and the rebuilding the Chancel, the 
ground is so high above the floor of tlie church, that the lower part of the coffim 
above it. I have therefore ordered a small space ‘next the wall to be left openam 
paved, till it meets a drain to convey away the water: this will not only prevent apy 
enief to the fabrick; but cause a general drainage te the church-yurd, as the public 
road adjoining is considerably below it. ; (om 
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time ago restored, Whe- 
ae niles ie is of a judicious 
ary, this could, may be doubt- 
fal; if, however, the inscription were 
gefully re-cut, superficial observers 
would be attracted by the name; and 
persons of taste would be tnmedi- 
directed to pay that attention 
toit, which it deserves. G. W.L. 
ris — ——— 
Mr. Uanay, Chelsea, Nov. 8. 
MIT me, through the mediim 
of your useful Magazine, to con- 
ulate authors, and the publick at 
on the hints which your renee 
spondent T. A. S.(p. 900) has thrown 
out on the utifit offs fund to assist au- 
thors in the publication of their works. 
Such a subject has ‘ary om my mind 
for several years; but, being a candi- 
date for authorship, I was doubtful 
whether any proposals I might make 
to authors, or the publick, would not 
be ascribed to some sinister motive. 
I therefore relinquished my plan, un- 
till could spare about one ‘hundred 
hogs y down as a corner stone, 
I as much good to the pub- 
lick, and te authors, as your corre- 


t does; and | must say, I 
approve of his sentiments, with 
exception of only one, which he 
has dsed in his note. And though the 
would be so great, yet I 


foresee that two batteries, at least, 


(though not very strong ones) will be 
d against the projected plan. 
er, | shall not provoke'an as- 
sult, but wait till I can act on the 
defensive side. 1 am well convinced 
et to pp Ls at- 
oppose a re with 

5 ack food. I therefure hope, 
Mr, Urban, that you will give it all 
the publicity you can through the 
tdi of your Magazine. Such a 
‘may, 1 think, have the appella- 
Authors’ Fund ; whea 

for the management ef it is 

ve guineas per an- 

shall Mea wanting. Yet I 
have not the Icast doubt. that, in a 
few such a fund will sapport 
if according to a plan 
which | would prepose at a general 


Your Correspond ent calls the “ Li- 
Pund’'a most excellent institu- 

lien, But itivawell-known maxim that 
‘is better than remedy :” 

a Fund is only @ remedy 


1808,] Proposal for a Fund for the Use of Authors. 9735 — 
‘(our illustrious Poet's contemporary) 


for distress; whereas the. Authors 
Fund will be for the purpose of pre~ , 
venting distress ; therefore how 
much more excelleat must this be 
than the other! 

Whoever considers the subject ia a 
proper light, and has the least spark 
of gratitude in his breast, must ua- 
doubtedly encourage such aa institu- 
tion. For to whom, let me ask, are 
we indebted for the common rudi- 
ments of our learning? The answer 
is plain—to Authors. To whom are 
we indebted for the higher attainments 
of literature ?—to Authors. To whom 
are we indebted for our knowledge of 
the arts and sciences?—to Authors. 


‘To whom are our eminently profes- 


sional men indebted for their emi- 
neace? The answer must still be— 
to 4uthors, Therefore, whoever dis- 
courages the institution is guilty of 
ingratitude. And though we may 
look upon ingratitude as a trifli 

thing, yet we know that the Antients 
looked upon it as a detestable crime. 
The Persians made a law against it. 
And if, in those days of darkness and 
idolatry, it was reckoned such a de- 
testable‘crime, do knowledge and re- 
finemenut make it less so in these days? 
Oh! Ict it not be said, that Heathene 
are more grateful.than Christians. 

A meritorious Author ought not te 
sink into indigence, any more than a 
meritorious Officer in the Army or 
Navy. The latter, by his men, de- 
fends us against our open enemies; 
the former, by his books, defends us 
against our secret ones,—yea, against 
those pernicious principles which de- 
= the peace and happiness of thou- 
sands *, GuLigemus. 

er 

Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 11. 

HE Gentleman's Magazine,» Sir, 
has long been a source of amuse- 
ment and instruction to me; particu- 
larly that part of it which is appro- 
»riated to the Reyiew of Moral and 
Religious publications. The critique 
last month, on the Rev. Edw. Man- 
en’s “* Essay on Light Reading,” in- 
uced me to purchase that book ; and 
I now beg to offer my thanks to that 
Gentleman, and to the Reviewer, for 
the very high gratification which { 

* Tie writer of this accounts no Author 
meritorious, how great soever his abilittes 
may be, if his writings instil bad princi- 
ples: such an Author he wduld have ex- 
cluded from the benefit of the fund. 
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have experienced from the perusal of 
it. Mr. M. has, in my humble = 8 
pion, done important service to the 
publick; and it is, I am sure, in his 
power to do much more, by extend- 
n to all the Briti 


ing his | Poets of 
any The middle classes of 
sdciety (to which I belong) are those 
which will benefit most by Mr. M.'s 
labours : as fathers of families, anxious 
to inculcate virtuous principles in our 
séns and daughters, we feel. great 
obligations to such of the Literati as 
will poimt out the books which ought 
to be avoided, aud those which may 
be put into the hands of dur 
children; for as some light reading 
must eccasionally be resorted to, in 
order to t more ojectionable 
amu » it is better that it should 
be had in a direct, than an indirect 
Men in our situations of life 
ate frequently precluded by the ne- 
céssary attention to business from 
bestowing much time upon literature ; 
we are therefore obliged, in a great 
measure, to wy upon the opinions of 
others. Mr. M. appears worthy of 
sach reliance; and [ sincerely hope 
he will orm the remainder of a 
task for which he has proved himself 
so eminently qualified. Were it pos- 
sible that a gentleman of his feelings 
could want any inducement beyond 
what arises from his own observation, 
i could take the liberty of statimg an 
instance or two of the facility with 
which “the véry life-blood of the 
realitt become the principal victims 
of this idle literature.” 
In Boswell’s Life of Jolmson, that 
© Moralist is represented (in vol. 
Hl. p: 208) as defending Prior's 
Poems from such astigma as I think 
Mr, M. would affix to them. That 
such a’man as Dr. J. who bore down, 
with irresistible arguments, all Infi- 
delity and Profaneuess, whenever they 
d to rear their front in his pre- 
serice—whiose memory I revere with 
filial affection—whose grave I have 
ae rege with reverence 
—thiat sacha man, Mr. Urban, should 
say that a volunie containing such 
performances as Paulo Purganti, Hans 
Carvel, The Ladle, &. was a** Lady? s 
book”—is a’ most lamentable instance 
of: unaccountable inconsistency! A 
short time since, seeing accidentally 
ata bookseller’s several volumes of 
Sharpe's ele edition ofthe Poets, 
J selected; amongst’ otliets, Shen- 
stone’s*Poems in 2 volumes; an au- 


thor who is styled in a Biographial 
Dictionary, by his friend D 
**a man of great tenderness and | 
nérusity, whose-life was unstained 
any crime.” At home I examined my 
new purchase with more accuracy; 
and, to my surprise and regret, 
covered that a yery beautiful engray. 
ing at the beginning of vol. 1, referred 
to a tale called’ The Charms of Pre. 
cedence.” Now the plate, i 
when so well executed, would nat» 
rally send a reader to the tale fora 
explanation of it; but surely no 
retit would knowingly allow ada 
ter to peruse such poetry. 1 will not 
adduce any more proofs of the da. 
gers to witich we are exposed ; but 
merely observe, that in Warton 
“Essay on the Genius and Writing 
of Pope,” there’is, 1 believe, a pretiy 
accurate list of the Poets, arranged in 
classes; and if Mr. M. would be at 
the pains to reduce thein to (wo classes 
only—the erecrable and the excellent 
—we (that is, “ those who by nature 
or accident are guardians of the 
young”) shall look up to him with 
gratitude, as a faithful pilot to steer 
us through the arduous \oyage’ of 
life. f heartily concur with him a 
far as he has gone, both as to Poetry 
atid Novels—a¥ to British and Azo- 
tics—and any farther information 
which he may afford upon either sub- 
ject, would be truly acceptable. _ 
ae conclude, 8 me he re 
an ur Correspondents why 
scale Ythell is $0 frequently usd 
as a’réligious'emblem, and to whatit 
refers? In one of the Plates of your 
Magazine ~ last — pe 3 an 
e ing fom painte ofa 
head of St. Santee of Compost 
who hag three scalop shells in the 
front of his hat grcap. Ini aludicrous 
print from Dr. Wolcot’s tale of 
“«The Pilgrims anid’ the Peas,” 
pilgrim has a scalop - shell-in the 
ront of his’ Mat; and in Parnell’s 
delightful poem, of The Hermit, a 
these lines: 
“ He quits his cell :’ the pilgrim-staff be 
bore, 


And fix’d the scalop im-bis hat before ;” 
an explanation * of which will oblige 
your occasional correspondent, H. 


* Our Correspondent has, without 
knowing it, answered his own questiot 
An escalop-shell is the cling oe 
of St. James of Compostela ; rf 
was adopted as the genuine badge ae 
Pilgrim, Enpir, 
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annexed second tite « of ‘the 
aes are intro- 


», a8 promised p. 
RMONDSEY | 
ue the aud Capitals 
of ins inthe early 
our Big Pointed style, 
Heer Il]. Bht @ very small 
the shafts remaived either 

Bases or Capitals, — 
ae vif ” eves 7 an 
Archi; Hen -—A, shews 

nee of ere | Arch, . 

an Arehit rave'th a gale- 
. Henty VII. This date 
i ed by the simplitity of 
the ti: Fascias and the 


t. Patt of the left side of the Arch, 
or mantle to a chimney-piece in a 


Foxy 


,lowér chamber of -one of the antient 
“dructures still left standing ; temp. 


leary. VIII. 
“eG Base to the Jamb.of dilto chim- 


_Wesrury ten HAws.. 
Speciinen of the North-east pro- 
l@ Of the Basement of the North 
ont, as it appeared in 1806: shewing 
ip te horlzoutal fines, the Plinth b, 
llow C; second Plinth D, inverted 
ee £, and Torus Fy and in the per- 
ir lines, the Plinths of the an- 
Sif Bittresses (i, on each side the 
live of orem) that are aboye them. 
, 1 of ditto Profile as it 
in its new state of 
1. the alterations that 
& ot ‘onl = the 
opo ut in 
Fo of the ori- 


névatiod — makes the Hol- 
half an isch from the 
1 nfethod) 
Original, * “runs 
md rm nth. 
in — makes the 
t half an inch 
€ 0 orga, interfering 
or pendent 1er- 
’ Paes { marr ef each Satireek, 
. Third Innovation — introducing 
cramps, ia order that the stone- 
may be fastened together, that 
untit the corrosion of the metal 
joints them, and of course brings 
« @@ rapid and premature detay, as is 
~ (Gent. Mac. Ndvember, 1808 
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Fragments y 
f the Base: 
No Fost 0 Westmin- 
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the usual con uence , in shaders 
storie eréctibu, 


“As the workmen proceed upwards 
cious: “s e brought for- 

re 
that the-publick may” appeiead ct 
the innovations, which, from the jaat- 
-ention and ignoran i! the mea, must 


vente take 
 . Yours, ke, x. Amcuisecr, 
Ba: pk 


ad “ Me wins 

idst a great 
. of i waleee atic re- 
specting the History” ° lish and 
Scotch Literature in the pee oe 
bring to light some curious » fcagures 


ee fae aracter 

nit 1 agi 
ate’ 

of Lord 4 


UME, 


if me ae rest 


the Ta 1 


uise, that 


Pade | 


atest 

¢.over- 

i tod he. Uention 
erary world. To pur- 
chase the notice of the publick, he. 
crm not howge reat the pies ¢ andit 
appears from his, own confession in 
the earliest work gave to the 





* Kames's Memeirs, vol. L. p, Qi. 
world, 
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world, that he resolutely rendered 

himself an object of general calumny, 

detraction, and personal odium ; nay, 

deliberately sacrificed his own ‘peace 

oa ia pursuit of this empty 
ubble, 


He conceived himself a Newton in 


metaphysical .scieuce ; and fondly 
imagined that what he termed his 
‘Discoveries would equally catitle 
him to immortal renown with that 
reat Philosopher. Of discoveries 
metaphysics, it is well known what 
was the opinion of D’Alembert, per- 
haps as acute a Metaphysician as Mr. 
Hume. It was given in a single ex- 
pressive word, to an English gentle- 
man, who was yaunting to him of 
the philosophical acuteness of his 
own countrymen; “ qu’ils avoient 
fait des grandes découvertes en Phy- 
sique, et en Métaphysique :— Décou- 
vertes en Métaphysique ! (said D’A- 
lembert) Diable ! 

Those valuable discoveries of Mr. 

Hume consisted of a few sophistical 
uibbles, the jet of which weut to 
dow, that as we cannot discover the 
immediate link that ties effects to 
their causes, or, in other words, prove 
with the force of mathematical de- 
monstration, that it is a necessary 
quality of fire to burn, of are any 
wise entitled to conclude, that be- 
eause the fire burpt my finger when 
I touched it yesterday, it will burn 
‘jt again if 1 touch it to-day; so we 
have no convincing evidence from 
the regular form and orderly proces- 
sion of this great machine, the uni- 
verse, to prove that its arrangement 
and motions are the result of design- 
ing skill, or give any certain indica- 
tions of a wise and benevolent Fiagr 
Cause. This notable argument may, 
no doubt, be called.a discovery: but 
it is a discovery only of the writer's 
- intellectual obfuscation, who did not 
perceive that of moral truths there 
can be no strict and logical demon- 
stration; although there may be an 
equal certainty; that is to say, a 
conviction as absolute and perfect of 
these truths from the force of moral 
evidence, as of physical facts from 
tho<e proofs which amount to demon- 
stration. 

But let us follow the Philosopher 
into his closet, and see the effect 
which those sublime discoveries pro- 
duced upon his own mind. The work 
above quoted gives us here a most 


On the true Character of David Hume. 


instructive peep behind the curtain. 
From the following passage of Mr, 
Hume’s own writings, which (as is 
not a little surprising) seems to have 
altogether escaped the notice of Dr. 
Beattie, and the other antagonists of 
Mr. Hume’s Philosophy, we have a 
striking picture of the misery of 
that mao’s mind, who, by his own 
melancholy confession, had so heated 
his brain with metaphysical subtle. 
ties, «that he was ready to reject all 
belief and reasoning whatever, and 
could look upon no opinion even as 
more probable or likely than ano- 
ther.” 

The Reader will take the € 
in his own words; and it cannot 
too deeply pondered by those ‘yo 
men of talents, who are ambitious 
the praise of distinguishing them- 
selves by new, singular, and abstruse 
opinions : 

_ “ Methinks Pam like a man who, hav- 
Ing struck on many shoals, and having 
narrowly escaped shipwreck in passing a 
small frith, has yet the temerity to put 
out to sea, in the same leaky, weather- 


beaten vessel, and even carries his ambi« . 


tion so far as to think of compassing the 
Globe under these disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. My memory of past errors 
makes me diffidemt for the future, The 
wretched condition, weakness, and disor- 
der, of the faculties I must employ in 
my enquiries, increase my apprehen- 
sions. And the impossibility of amending 
or correcting these faculties reduces me 
almost to despair, and makes me resolve 
to perish on the barren rock on which I 
am at present, rather than venture my- 
self on that boundless ocean which runs 
out into immensity. This sudden view 
of my danger strikes me with melans 
choly ; and as it is usual for that passion, 
above all others, to indulge itself, I can- 
not forbear feeding my despair with all 
those desponding reflections whieh the 
present subject furnishes me with in such 
abundance. I.am first affcighted and 
confounded with that forlorn solitude in 
which I am placed in my ‘Philosophy; 
and fancy myself some strange and un- 
couth monster, who, not being able to min- 
gle and unite in society, has been ex- 
pelled all human commerce, and left ut- 
terly abandoned and disconsolate. Pain 
would I run into the crowd for shelter an@, 


,warmth ; but cannot prevail with ingself 


to mix with such deformity. I call upom 
others to join me, in order to make @ 
company apart; but no one will hearkea 
to me. Every one keeps at a distance, 
and dreads that sterm which beats upom 
me from every side. I have ¢ 
mys 
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myself to the enmity of all Metaphysi- 
cians, Logicians, Mathematicians, and 
even Theologians: and can I wonder at 
the insults I must suffer? 1 have de- 
clared my disapprobation of their systems; 
gad can I be surprised if they should 
a hatred of mine, and of my per- 

son? When I look abroad, | foresee on 
side dispute, contradiction, anger, 
calumay, and detraction. When I turn 


my eye inward, I find nothing but doubt 
ignorantve. 


and All the world. conspires 
‘to and centradict me; though 
yay Cay weaknéss, that I feel all my 
opinions loosen and fall of themselves, 
when unsupported by the approbation of 
others.” 


Again, a little after: 


“When we trace up the human under- 
standing to its first principles, we find it 
to lead us into such sentiments as seem 
to turn into ridicule all our past pains 
and industry, and to discourage us frem 
future enquiries. Nothing is more curi- 
ously enquired after by the mind of man 
than the causes of every phenomenon : 
aor.are we content with knowing the im- 
mediate causes, but push on our enqui- 
ries till we arrive at the original and ul- 
timate principle. We would not willingly 
stop hefore we are acquainted with that 
énergy in the cause by which it operates 
on its effect; and how must we be disap- 
pointed, when we learn that this connec- 
tiou, tie, or energy, lies merely in our- 
selves, and is nothing but that determina- 
tion of the mind which is acquired by 
custom, and causes us to make a transi- 
tion from an object to its usual attendant, 
and from the impression of one to the 
lively idea of the other? Such a disco- 

not only cuts off all hope of ever at- 
fining satisfaction, but even prevents our 
very wishes ; since it appears, that when 
we say we desire to know the ultimate and 
Operating principle, as something which 
resides im the external object, we either 
éontradict ourselves, or talk without a 
meaning.—The intense view of these ma- 
nifold contradictions and imperfections in 
human reason, has-so wrought upon me, 
and heated my brain, that I am ready to 
reject all belief and reasoning, and can 
look upon no opinion even as more pro- 
bable or likely than’ another: Where am 
l, or what? From what causes do I de- 
rive my existence, and to what condition 
shall T return? Whose favour shal] I 
éourt, or whose anger must I dread ? 
What beings surround me? And on whom 
have I any ‘influence, or who have any 

mee on me? Iam confounded with 
‘all these questions, and begin to fancy 
myself in the most deplorable condition 
imaginable, environed with the deepest 
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darkness, and utterly deprived of the use 

of every member and faculty.” 

Treat. of Human Nature, vol. I. p. 457. 

The foregoing quotation supersedes 
all reflections. "It is a compute and 
most instructive picture; and, pro- 
ceeding from the author's own pen, 
and apparently expressive of the ge- 
nuine feelings of his mind, will go 
farther towards the expusure of that 
vain and comfortiess Philosophy, than 
all the laboured arguments of his con- 
troversial antagonists. Crito. 

— 

On the too prevalent Custom of forcing 
People to drink more than they ape 
prove of. 

I° you are invited to dine or sup 

with a party, either at a private 

house or tavern, it is in general expect- 
ed that you should drink giass for giass 
with the company till they unanimous- 
ly me toseparate. Thisisextremely 
hard upon those whe are of a weak con- 
stitution, or otherwise incapacitated by 
natureas well as inclination to drink so 
much as others. I am convinced that 
the compulsion generally used keeps 
many a sensible man from attending 
convivial, parties,. where he might 
otherwise be of great use in keeping 
up the hilarity of the company. If 
the same conduct was to be resorted 
to in regard to eating, it would ap- 
pear to most very extraordinary; 
yet I do not see but you might with 
equal propriety attempt to force your 
guest to eat as well ‘as drink more 
than his stomach will take, or than 
is agreeable to his palate. It is, in 
my -mind, as great, a breach of hos- 
pitality to force too much upon a 
person, as to give him too little: the 
consequences of the former, indecd, 
are much more fatal to the person 
entertained, than those’ of the latter 
ean possibly be. 

No one, | am persuaded, exce 
such as have been broken into a ha- 
bit of drupkenness, but what will 
exclaim, “ Liberty Hall for me;” and 
be best pleased with the conduct of 
the kind host who says, “‘ Let every 
gentleman fill his glass as he pleases, 
but drink what he fills.” Instead of 
which, the usual mode is, to compel 
each person to fill his glass to the brim ; 
especially when it is bis own toast or 
seutiment (which in smatl parties 
comes round pretty often); To leave 
no beel-taps, that js, not to leave the 

- ,si 2 least 
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least ‘drop in his glass: and such is 
the eagerness usually discovered to 
promote intoxication, that the most 
ingenious ipyentions are put imprac- 
tice to prevent your leaving the room 
before the rest of the company. The 
daar js secretly belted or locked, and 
the key taken out; your hat is hid— 
nay, you are not even permitted to 
£¢. out .of the room for 4 certain 
purpose, for. fear you should take 
that opportunity of decamping, but 
compelled to retire into a closet, as 
if their one object. in meeting to- 
gether was to have the ineffable plea- 
sure. of seeing each other dead drunit. 

The following description (given 
by an ingenious French Author) of 
a feast, where the gentleman who 
presided, and at whose costs it was, 
compelled his company to drink un- 
mercifully, is enough, methinks, to 
set any body against such a disgrace- 
ful practice. kt is true the scene is 
Jaid in Copenhagen; but I believe it 
will be admitted that we may find 
a paralle] to it any day in London. 

*< At these feasts, the guests lie 
under an ‘indispensable obligation to 
drink huge bumpers. ‘1 teemble when 
1 call to mind these bumpers, ever 
since a fatal accident befel me in Me. 
de Guldenlew’s house [at Copenhd- 
gen}. That gentleman regaled 18 
or. 20 persons of both sexes, in so- 
lemnizing the births of bis children ; 
and Fate would have it so, that I had 
the honour to be one of the male 
guests; who were all obliged to drink 
two dozen of bumpers to the health of 
the present and absent children. I 
protest | was very much out of coun- 
tenance, and would have almost chose 
to drink up the River of St, Law- 
rence, rather than these fountains 
of wine, for there was no, possibility 
of baulking « glass. it was then too 
late to reflect upoa the strange pos- 
tute L was in; for, as the proverb 
goes, the wine was drawn, and I was 
obliged to drmk it; | mean, | was 
obliged to do asthe rest did. What 
was worse, towards the conclusion of 
dinner they put round a great bum- 


for the latter part of the story, I beg 
your pardon, for i have no mind te 
glory in the heroic action that | did, 


in imitation of three or four move, ° 


who discharged their consciences just 
under the table as ungracefully as |, 
After that fatal blow, 1 was so mor- 
tified that 1 durst not appear; nay, 
I had a strong fancy to le:ve the 
country out of hand, and would cer. 
tainly have done it, if my pot com. 


panions, and those who shared the — 


disgrace, had not dissuaded me by an 
infinity of German provers, ‘that 
seemed to applaud the geverous ex- 
erg: among which, the following 
ad the greatest influence, viz. “If 
we are ashamed of taking too much, 
we ought to place yur glory in giving 
it up again.” Lahonian’s Voyages, 
vol. Il. p, 232. 

The higher we go in life, the 
greater the rage seems to be for 
this coercion im the article of drink- 
ing. I have been credibly inform. 

that a very greet man, who 
shall be nameless, makes a point of 
setting a bottle before each of his 
gues, and never presses them to 
rink till he bas got through his own, 
when he calls out, “ Gentlemen, I 
perceive several of you have. not 
emptied your bottles; you see | have 
emptied mine, and 1 expect every 
geatleman to drink the remainder of 
his bottle off ina bumper, that we 
may all be supplied with fresh boitles 
at the same time.” No gentleman 
of course can refuse following the 
example set by the nodle host; who, 
happening to be aman who can bear 
more drink than almost any other, 
generally goes on in this manner, 
swilling bottle after bottle, and com-’ 
pelling his guests to do the same, till 

e sees them ali under the table, when 


‘he continues drinking Sill he very 


complaisantly lays down amongst 
them. ‘Lhe impropriety of this con- 
duct is so glaring, as to render an 
comments on it unnecessary: it ne 

only be stated, to be disapproved 
of, by every person who does not 
Wish to sacrifice at the shrine of Bac- 


per that held two bottles, and all the “chus every rational pleasure which 


gentlemen were obliged to drink it 
as a health to the Royal Family, 
God knows, the despairing mariner 
never trembled more, on the dismal 
prospect of a shipwreck, than | did 


the approach of the bumper. In 
fine, i cole lagen, I drank it ; but 


makes company truly desirable. 


To say the best of it, this habit — 


of excessive drinking shortens the 
entertainment of the company. Sup- 
pose a set of choice wils, or even 
of men of ordinary literature, met 
together to spend the evening; after 

they 
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have eafen to their full satis- 
and the glass begins to cir- 
culate, what a rich. repast for the 
mind is afforded by the conversation 
of such men! what a fund of anec- 
dotes! what original remarks! what 
smart repartees! what elegant bon- 
gos! what delicious jests! what ine 
strokes of wit and humour are often 
ced by the moderate use of 
wine! which, as Pomfret says, 
#.—whetsthewit, improves its nativ eforce, 
And gives a pleasant flavour to discouise.’’ 
Or supposing a company assembied, 
who camot go. so ligh; yet good 
§, toasts aud sculinients, pleasant 
es, humour peculiar tu the lower 
gasses, stories that excite unbounded 
mirth, and many other advantages, 
are-the result of mixing even with 
ach a society.. In either case, how 
ig the entcriain:vent will continue, 
if the glass is not circulated too fast, 
towhat it will if “ pushed about” 
without regard to any thing bui the 
mere animal pleasure of drinking. 
For, after the spirits are wound up 
twacertain pitch, they become un- 
manageable ; and, instead of the en- 
dertainment continuing to be 
“The feast of reason aud tic flow of soul,” 
itfrom. theuceforch dwindles mto mere 
ity; reason is dethroned; and 
pothiug is visible but the emanations 
@ the body, if 1 may be allowed that 
expression ; by which | mean, that the 
mind or soul has no longer any thing 
to do with what is said or done. it 
becomes a mere chaos, and. conse- 
Quently all is in confusion, They 
pwd metamorphosed inte brutes, 
after thig there is no saying what 
theis conduct may he; so that if. any 
one of the company is suificiently 
hitgself to see the state of the resi, 
he wisest thing he can do, in m 
i ee is to retire with all speed. 
lasi-mentioned inconvenience at- 
Mending the custom 1 have dbove re- 
“ obated, one should think, would 
sufficient of itself to shew the ab- 
‘Mirdity of it. 
it will be seen by the above re- 
“Marks, that by attending a feast in 
the preset day, you have net only 
to dread the being obliged to get 
drunk; but also the unpicasaut be- 
ut of many, if not all of the com- 
‘pany, who, in consequence, perhaps, 
of their having been furced to drink 
till they arc completely inebriated, are 
liabi¢ to assail you with ill werds, 


and sometimes with blows. | have 
known a man in danger of losing his 
life from the riotous behaviour of 
geutlemen with whom he hed spent 
ilie evening, who were all well 
known to him, and were of great 
respectability; but who, having dchak 
to excess, seemed ao longer the same 
persons. " 

The fact is, that unless people are 
allowed to fill their glasses as they 

lease, they cannot avoid getting 

rank; for the giasies now used are 
much larger than they were in for- 
mer doys, particularly at cofive-houses . 
and taverns, where most feasts avé 
given, and where it is the interest 
of the party who furnishes them to 
make you deink as much wine as he 
can. The toasts and sentiments are 
usually so nu‘verous, that if you stop 
to drink them ail, you must inevitably 
get intoxicated, and you do not know 
where to leave off. If you decline 
drinking when eny toast or sentiment 
is given, you are sure to give offence 
to some persons. ‘They will-say, you 
are not well affected towards the 
ladies, or towards the state, or the 
cause of liberty, or as the toast or 
sentiment may happen to be. 

i have heard of an ingenious device 
that an eminent Dissenting Minister 
made use of, to get out of the clatches 
of one of these drinking partics. He 
told them, if they would excuse him, 
he would come again when they vext 
met, and would thes, if they required it, 
drink likea beast. He ke:t his word in 
co ning again; but, wheatiucy beyaate 
ply him with tbe glass, he relused is be- 
fore; upon which oue of the company 
said, ** Nay, Sir, but you promised not 
only to drink, but, if we required 
it, even to drink like a beast,” “ So 
I did (replied the revereud Divine), 


‘and | mean to keep my word; fora 


beast will not drink more than he 
likes, nor will 1.” 

It igte be hoped, for the honour of 
humoen nature, the time will yet arrive, 
when the above-meutioned practicc 
shail be totally abolished; aud men 
will no louger take pleasure ia secing 
each other reduce themselves, not 
only to a leyel with, but far beneath 
the beasts. 

Let it be observed, I do not wish 
to hinder any man from ddrinkiag 
as much as he pleases, proveled he 
will suffer others to drinh 2s little as 
they please. Those who ‘.¢ fond of 

drink, 
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drink, and can bear a great deal of 
it, may fill their glasses as full as 
they will hold; and, if they hap- 
re to be in the chair, push the 

ttle about as brisk as they please, 
so as they witl but permit the rest 
of the company to fill their glasses 
as pares but, if they are deter- 
mined. that every person present shall 
drink bumpers, ‘then let them be con- 
tent with drinking slowly, and not, 
by a too rapid motion of the bottle, 
hasten the period when sobricty and 
good fellowship must cease, and stu- 
pidity, quarreling, and all the evils 
meident to intoxication, must inevi- 
tably take place. 

For the Penefit, however, of such 
as are determined to indulge them- 
selves to excess in the article of 
drinking, and porticularly of titerary 


men, Who are, perhaps, as much in 
the habit of attending convivial par- 
dies as any persons, I shall subjoin 
a few observations on the evil ten- 


cleansed from the filth and dregs of 
sensuality, the more nimble and em 
pedite it will be in its operations: 
the more any man conquers his pap 
sions, the more calm and sedate his 
spirit is, and the greater equality he 
maintains in his temper; his 
hensions of things will be the mow 
clear and unprejudiced, and his j 
ment more firm and steady. as 
the meaning of that saying of Sole 
mon, ‘ He that is slow to wrath is of 
reat understanding; but he that js 
sasty of spirit exalteth folly.’ In 
furor brevis est, Auger is a short fit 
of madness. He that is passionate 
and furious deprives himself of his 
reason, spoils his understanding, and 
helps to make himself a fool; wher 
as fe that conquers his passions and 
keeps them under, doth thereby pre. 
serve his ,reason and improve his 
understanding.” 
Yours, &c. J. H. Price, 
Old North street, Red Lion 
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dency of intemperance in general, Square, Holborn, Oct. 13. into th 
which I have extracted from an ex- ——— ; ticular 
cellent Author, who observes, that Mr. Unpay, Nov. 4, In’ 
** excess in sensual enjoyments indis- I’ you think the annexed account & havoc ii 
poses and unfits our minds for in- of Mogadore, a place hitherto & than tw 
tellectual- ones; and that the passions very little known (but to those who B The 
of wrath, malice, and revenge, con- have connexions there or have had & fom 
sequent uponexcessivedrinking, dark- occasion to visit it), worth inserting } ding, 
en and distort the understanding, in your Miscellany, it is much a @ tagle 
tincture the mind with false colours, your service. The accuracy of the & thence, ; 
and fill it with prejudice and undue account may be depended on. 10,000. 
apprehensions of things. Yours, &c. other e3 
“ There is no man that is intempe- Mocapore is a sea-port town of § bitter a 
rate, but, besides the inconveniences West Barbary, situate on the Atlantic Arabic 
he brings upon himself, as to his Ocean, in Lat. 31. 27.N. Long. % euy 
health, peace of mind, &c. does like- 20. West. ' ae 
wise stain and obscure the bright- It is so called from an Island of § aniseed 
ness of his mind, and the clearness of the same name, which lies about & pomegra 
his discerning faculty. Such persons third of a mile from the town, and & Griande 
have not that free use of their rea- which forms the bay. The town wa § teteo le 
son that they might have; their un- built about 43 years ago, by the Bm IF there ca 
derstandings are not bright enough, peror Cidi Mohamet; and the built » iol 
ner their spirits pure and fine enough, ings being of a whitish grey stone, 
for the proper exercise of their rea- and infiterspersed with mosques a0 mules, o 
son. What clearness is to the eye, turrets, has a very handsome a> & @eeps’w 
that purity is to our mind and un- pearance as you approach it. dates, ra 
derstandmg ; and, as the clearness of It. is entirely, surrounded SE indian ¢ 
the bodily eye doth dispose it for a high wall and battlements, and their ex] 
uicker sight of material objects, so five battories, on which are a num &% pobabj 
oth the purity of our minds ‘dis- ber of cannon and mortars; most life o 


them of brass. f 
The Island is the state-prison of 

the kingdom, and there are always 

on it a number of persons of note 

irons, many of whom end their lives 

there, or are brought on shore 

to be put to death. 


pose us for the clearest and most 
perfect acts of reason and under- 
standing. 

** Now temperance doth purify our 
minds and retine our spirits, by dis- 
pelling the clouds and mists ot pas- 
sion: tlie more any man’s mind is 
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The present population of Moga- 
dore is about seven or eight thousand 
and 2000 to 2500 Jews. 
last year, the Jews were, by an or- 
dep of the Emperor, turned out of 
the Inner Town; and so severely 
ad instantaneously was this order 
executed, that women who had_been 
brought to bed a few hours before, 
were not suffered to remain in their 
ges, even until the nextday. The 
many of whom owned excel- 
kat houses, were compelled to part 
with them to Government at a very 
jow valuation; and they were or- 
dered to remove to a sandy - to 
the Northward, which was allotted 
to them for their future residence. 
Here they were exposed to a scorch- 
ing sun, strong winds, and occasional 
rains, until they could pro- 
tide for themselyesacovering. ‘They 
lave now nearly completed their 
town; which is surrounded wilh a 
lofty wall, and at the gate are placed 
to prevent any Moors going 
ilo the town, unless on some par- 
occasion. 

Ii1799, the plague made. great 
havoc in this place, carrying off more 
than two-thirds of the inhabitants. 

The principal article of export 

“Mogadore at present is guat- 
Twenty-two years ago, nota 
goat-skin was shipped from 
and now they export’annually 

10,000 bales, of 60 skins each. The 
other exports arc, yellow bees-wax, 
bitier almonds, Barbary gum, gui 
or soudan, gum sandrake, 
eepeh copper, cow and ox 
and calf skins; ostrich feathers, 
coger seeds, worth —_ 
pomegranate shells, carraway seeds, 
titiander seeds, red and wiiort Mo- 
tetto leather, and fine twine. All 
can be procured im such quan- 

as may be required. 
are also large quantities of 
a oe sheep; a = 
’ re, sweet almonds, 
tates, raisins, Ser. wheat, barley, 
corn, and callayances; but 
export is prohibited, and little 
my of any change, during 
life of the present Emperor, Mu- 

Soliman, who is now in his 34th 

| The trade between Mogadore and 
is carried on principally by 
Jews on their own account ; 


Jew house at Mogadore having 


.& branch of their family settled ia 
London. Of these, the most Ccousi- 
derable are the families of Messrs. 
Guedalla and M‘Nien, who have becn 
resident in London nine years. 

Moradore, at times, carries on acon- 
siderable trade with the United States; 
and in time of peace, or when Neu- 
trals can navigate safely, with Mar- 
scilles, Leghorn, Cadiz, Lisbon, Ma- 
deira, the Canary Islands, .Amster- 
dam, and the West Indies, 

Mogadore imports from England, 
British bar iron, alum, copperas, re- 
fined sugar, a few coarse cloths and 
serges, and superfine cloth, lrish dow- 
las, and a little hard-ware; with a 
large quantity of East India piece~ 
roods and drugs. Of British manv- 

actures, the consumption is more 
trifling, in proportion to the value 
of the cargoes sent from Londdn, 
than that of any trade which Great 
Britain carries on with any other part 
of the world. 

Specie always forms a considerable 
part of the value of an investment ; 
but, as the articles imported into Lon- 
don from thence are mostly for our 
manufactories, it may on the whole 
be considered an advantageous trade 
to Great Britain. 

At Mogadore reside vice-consuls 
and agents of the different consuls- 
general, who live at Tangier. Most 
of them hold their appointments from 
the consuls, and have not any sala- 
ries attached to their office. The 
Europeans reside in what is termed 
the Chateau: and some of them have 
excellent houses; amongst which, 
there are who possess every acco- 
tmodation and comfort which can be 
met with in houses in England. 

The country back of Mogadore 
presents nothing but a long ridge of 
sand-hills; the tops of which, after 
the rains, are cloathed with verdure. 

In the distance, on @ clear mora- 
ing, may be seen Mount Atlas; its 
summit covered with snow. 

The oldest British inhabitant is 
Mr. Gwyn, the British vice-consul, 
who has resided there upwards of 
40 years; and the oldest European 
resident in the Empire is Webster 
Blount, Esq. the Dutch Consul-general 
at Tangier. 

Formerly the port of St. Cruz, to 
the Southward of Mogadore, and the 
ports of Safiee, Mazagan, Dar-l- 
Beida, aud Lurache, to the North- 

ward, 
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ward, were open for trade; but it 
is some years that the Eyppcror has 
' shut them up. 

Moyadore, Rébat or Sallee, Tan- 
gier, and Tetwan, are how the only 
ports in the Empire where forcign 
commerce is allowed to be carried on. 

‘Morocco is distant three days and a 
half journey East from Mogadore; 
afid Taffilet, the Siberia of Barbary, 
eight days. 

The elunate of Mogadore is rechon- 
éd ¢ery healthy. A strong Northerly 
wisd prevails eight months in the year ; 
the other four months, November, 
December, January, and February, 
the winds are. generally from the 
South aud South-West, with heavy 
rain at intervals. It never freezes at 
Mogadore, nor does there ever fall 
avy snow; which is remarkable, as 
at Morocco they have both {Post and 
gow; and at Madeira, which is in 
early the same latitude, the ground 
is often covercd with snow. 4. 

TT 
Mr. Untan, Oct. 8. 
SEND you the following monu- 
mental inseriptions to be found in 
Burford Church, a village iu Shrop- 
shire about two miles distant from 
Tenbury in Worcesters.ire. 

On a marble mural monument by 

the side of the Chancel window : 


Near this place lie*the remains of 
William Wormington, M., A, 
Rector of the second portion of Burford, 
Vicar of Stanton Lacy, in the county of 
Salop, 
and Chaplain 
to the Right Honourable Lord Craven. 
Ob. 7 December, MDCCLIV. 

anno wtatis 57. - 


2. 

Below the above, on a small cir- 
cular marble tablet, in Roman letters, 
having a coat of arms at the top: 

In memoriam Elizabethe 
Thome Cornewel militis et Baronis de 
Burford, et Anne uxoris ejus, filie natu 
quart, hic deposite vicessimo seato 
die Octobris, anno D’ni 1675. 
Sj pietas & prisca fides, virgine digna, 

Et senis & juvenis, mira pudicitia ; 

Si charitas imopes pgscens, medicansque 
cubantes, 

Consequitur laudes, justaque ferre rogi ; 
Hance meritd celebrent presens & postera 

sécla, : 

Prebentem hecoculis conspicienda suis, 
Sex nempe undenos & tres impleverat 

annos, 


Sanctaque fide manens castaque, lat 
Mage ; ~ 
Nunc linquit mundum immuidum; cep. 
que potifur, : 
Ft Christi sponsi semper antore nitet, 
Heu fuit!. hev vitam consuinpsit fama 
febris, 
Viva ast virtutis gloria morte caret, 


3.” 

On the South wall of the Chaned 
is a handsome monument to the me 
mory of Thomas Cornwall. Within 
a circular-arched niche are a male and 
feniale image knecling on cushioti, 
having a desk between them} on edth 
side of which is a book open. ‘The 
images have their hands uplifted s 
in prayer, and appear looking abthe 
books, over which ts inscribed the 
foliowing : , 

“© Lord, our souls receive, 
And eske our sins forgive ; 
With jay thie world we leave, 
» And hope with thee to live ; 
Through Christ our Lord—Amen” 
Round the arch is inscribed, 

“This monument was made by the 
appointment and charge of Sir Thomas 
Corawall, knt. in the year of our Lord God 
one thousand six hundced and thirty. 
Under the image is, 

TRIVNI DEO SIT HONOR ET CLORIA. 


Below the whole, in two compart 
nents, 


“« Here lyeth the body of Thomas Com- 
wall, sen of Richard, brother to Sir Ed- 
mund Cornwall, Baron of Burford, who 
tooke to wife Katierine daughter to John 
Harley, of Bromtonlrian, in the county 
of Hereford, by whom had issue four sons, 


videlicet, Sir Thumas Corawail, Sir Fraa- , 


cis Cornwall, Sir Edward Cornwall, and 
Sir Richard Cornwall. 

This monument has coats of arms 
affixed.—The motto to which is 14. 
VIE. DVRANT. 


4. , 

On the North wall of the Chancel 
without the Altar rails, is a 
monument corresponding to the above, 
having a male and female figure k 
ing im a square niche, with a desk 
beiween them, and over them the 
above lines, “0 Lord, our souls 1 
ceive,” &c.’ j 

‘The inscription recgrding the pat 
ticulars of those to whom the mou 
ment was erected, is obiiterated,.. 


5. 
Below the above, within Fay 
arched niche, lies x female e ap 
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eos life. Against the wall within 
i niche, and above the effigies, is 
this inscription : 

“ Pere lyeth the body of the mostnoble 
Flizabeth, daughter John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancastet, own sifter to Ki 
Henry the Fourth, wife of John Holtend, 
Ear! of Huntingdon, and Duke of Exeter ; 
after married to Sir John Cornwall, Knight 


of the Garter, and Lord Fanhepe. She - 


died the fourth year of Henry the Sixth, 
anno Domini MCCCCXXVI.”_—_. 


Very near to the above is a move- 
able wooden tomb, or chest ; the sides 
ef which have been adorned with 
coats of arms; and there are marks 
of an inscription, which is now effaced. 
On the top is a male effigies in armour, 


as large as life, This tomb is between * 


six and sevén feet long, avd nearly 
two wide ; and may possibly contain 
the remains of Sir John Cornwall. 
Perhaps some of Mr. Urban’s readers 
can give better information upon this 
wabject. 


7. 
Against the South wall near the 
Chancel door: 


“© Lord, my contrite heart and meek 
Do not refuse, I thee beseek. 

“Here lyeth the heart of Edmond 
Comwall, Esq. son and heyre to Sir Ri- 
hard Cornwall, Burford, knight, who 
travelling to know Foreign Countries, died 
at Colene, the 14th year of Henry the 
Sixth, and willed his servant to bury his 
body there, and tu inclose his heart in 
toad, and carry it to Burford to be buried. 

The said Edmond married Elizabeth 
‘the eldest daughter of Thomas Barr, kat. 
f Herefordshire, by which Elizabeth the 
said Edmond had a son named Thomas, 
4nd a daughter named Elenor. This 
Thomas married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heyre to Sir Robert Lintall, of Hampton 
in Herefordshire, by his wife Dame Lucy, 
one of the cousins and heyres unto the 
last Lord Grey of Codner, and had issue 
by her Sir Edmond Cornwall. The daugh- 
‘Wr named Eleanor was married unto Sir 
Hogh Mortimer, of Cayre Ward, by whom 
the had ene daughter and heyre who was 
, Married to Sir Thomas Worst, knight, 
oped to the Lord Delaware now living, 

M had by her a daughter, married to 
Sir Edward Guildford, knt. who had issue by 
‘Der Ann, that most beautifull lady, wife 
unto the valiant Duke of. Northumberland, 

and mother to the noble Ambrose 

of Warwick, avd the right excellent 

Earl of Leycester, and to the Lady 

wife of Henry Lord Hastings, 

Earl of Huntingdon, and to Lady Mary, 
Gent. Mac. November, 1808. 
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wife of Sit Heary Sidney, Knight of thé 
Gartet, by wre he mf east Philip 
Sidney, knight, and Sir Robert Sidney, 
ereated Bari of Leycester. ; 

Against the South wall of the 
Chancel, is a wooden frame, ora 
tacnéed with a pediment and pilasters, 
the lower part of whieh has foldi 
doors, which protcet a painting 
the corpse of one of the entombed, 

The two following inseriptions are 
on the frieze of this frame: 

Here lyeth Richarde Cornewayll, es 
-Quier, and Jenet his wife ; which Richarde 
was sonne and heire to Sir Thothas Gorn¢> 
wayll, of Burford, kat. which Jenet was 
doghtér and heire vnto He’ry Woga’. ¢sq,- 
and Katherin his wife, one of the hcires 
of Dauid Matheu, of Rhaidre, by his 
wyf, which was heyr to Vecell, of Tort- 
worth ; which He’ty was son and to 
Sit John Wogan, of Wiston, knt. Rich. 
died a° do. 1568, wt, 75, Jenet died a* 
do. 1547, wt. 40. 

Here lyeth Edmonde Cornewayll, son 
and heyre to Richard Cornewaylle and 
Jenet his wyfe, who beinge neuer mar- 
ryed, died wythowte issue, in the yere of 
his age 50, in the yere of our 1585, 
leaui’g his lands and goods u’to his well 
beloued brother Thomas Cornewayle, 
nowe liuinge, who hath caused this mo- 
nume’t to be made for the memory of 
his worshipfull pare’ts and most loui’ge 
brother, in the yere of our Lord 1587. 

Yours, &c. ‘ w. ¢. 
*,* The Ludlow article will be used. 
a 
Iriustaations or Horace. 
Boox I]. Kerstre {. 

To Avevtsrus. 

[Jn continuation from our last.] 
Prasenti tibi matures largimur honores, 
Jurandasque tuum per numen ponimus ares, 
Nil oriturum aliis, nil ortem tale fatenteés.} 

The notions usually formed con- 


.cerning the deification of the Roman 


Cwsars during their lifetime, seem to 
stand in need of some correction. 
The generality, even am the 
learned, make little scruple o 
unjustly by the blind heathens; at 
least we make too little account of 
the vast difference between their con- 
ceptions of such matters and ours, 
and how little that which they con- 
ceived under the name of a god had 
in common with the ideas we form of 
the Supreme Being. The le called 
heathens, besides the First cause of 
all things, who had no where either 
temples or priests, and of whom ott 
the philosophers babbled or doated, 
knew of no other deities than tatelar 
spirits 
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spirits. . Even the deities of the first 
cok (dii majorum gentium) were.in 
fact nothing more than deified men, 
who on account of the great merit 
they had in the early periods of the 
world acquired in behalf of the hu- 
man race, were ‘revered by posterity 
as. superior beings, because it was 
believed, that even efter they had 
thtown off their earthly shell,they con- 
tinued still to be actively employed in 
a beneficent providence Seeing 
meokind. Every family honon 
the shades of their ancestors under 
the appellation of Jares, as a sort of 
benevolent domestic deities, who had 
not relinquished in death their affec- 
tfori for that house where they had 
formerly lived, but still were fain to 
make it their abode, took aun interest 
in their descendants, brought them 
good juck, or shielded them from 
| &c. This aboriginal and uni- 
versal belief very naturally led to the 
idea, that the first founders of cities, 
as the patriarchs of a great political 
family, after their death retained the 
same attachment to their cities as 
the Jares to their houses, and were 
unweariedly concerned for the pre- 
scrvation and everlasting duration of 
those works which once cost them so 
much trouble and care. From this 
origin sprung by little and little the 
whole idolatry of the antients. The 
eneral apprehension they thence 
formed wis, to conceive under the 
term God, Aasmoy,. Numen, a more 
or less exalted and powerful imanlike 
being, who by benefits conferred had 
acquired a right to the gratitude of 
mortals*, but also as a testimony of 
that gratilude expected a cerlain ser- 
-vice from them, It is easy to con- 
ceive how lawgivers and sovereigns, 
priests, soothsayers, magicians, &e. 
might, each to his particular views 
and juterests, make use of this popu- 
lar belief; and it would have been 
troly a great wonder, if at length it 
had not occurred Lo gratitude or adu- 
-lation, to insert likewise princes in 
the class of these superior beings ; 
since even the antient deities had no 
other claim to the veneration of man- 


kind, than from benefits they hag 


conferred ppop the world. Tig 
reigning families, bes:dcs, mostly, de. 
rived their genealogies from deities 
or deified persons ; und the step from 
kiag to god was not greater than the 
step — irom what all are boru —. to 
king, And low should the Greely 
jn particular hesitate to pay religions 
honours to an Augustus or Hadrim, 
since the Repubiic of Locri had done 
so to a simpie-atiletet+ while bodily 
alive. Moreover; it was the G:cexs 
who first set the exer pleot dddic ning 
altars, way even tempies, Lo the he. 
man proconsyls and nolilary com 
manders, to whom they bew thon 
selves in an extraordmary mariner 
obliged, and of iustituti.g festivals 
designated by their names. lis 
therefore extremely «omprehensble 
how Augustus, without draw ng upoa 
himself the charge either of arre satice 
or “of impiety from the Ponans, 
might allow of those tokens of rever 
ence, to us so offensive. ‘hey were 
not so much addressed to the person 
as to the genius of Augustus, aud to 
the miajesty of the Homan empire, 
which now resided in him. it was 
an obligatory kind of homage — the 
more binding as it was voluntary — 
a new politico-reiigious tie, which 
received a strouger sanction from the 
religion connected with it, and which 
drew faster together: the numerous 
and far-sundered provinces of that 
prodigious empire, and atiached them 
closer to the common head — and, 
for the same reasoy, Augustus would 
‘not permit in any of the provinces 
temple to be dedicated to him, other 
wise than in common with the god- 
dess Rome; although it was not 
unknown to him, says Suetonius, that 
this honour had been formerly rs 
to several proconsuls in behalf. of 
themselves alone. But at that time 
liberty was still flourishing, and i _ 
was self-evident that the lustre af 

so high an honour reverberated 08 
the Republic, the majesty w 

in the provinces was represented by 
the proconsuls. Under Augustus Gr 
cumstances had so greatly altered, 





* Meus est mortal juvare moriaiem? & bec ad elernam glormin via. Hac pie 
ceres iére Romani, &c. Hic est vetustissimus referendi bene merentibus gratiam mos, 
ut tales numinibus adscribantur, Pin. Hist. Nat. lib. ii. cap. 7. , 

+ He was called Euthemius, and bis apotheosis by the Locrians was commandediy 
the Oracle at Delphi. Pin, lib. vii. cap. 47. 

' $ See the Abbé Mongault’s dissertation on this subject im the Memoir. de Litteratum, 


tome }. 
.$ Sueton, in Aug. cap. 52. 
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that it would have been impossible 
bet that, an honour which a T. Fla- 
niaiws could formerly accept with- 
out hesitation, must have excited 
ofium and universal discontent, if 

us had received it solely for 

if, without expressly. taking the 
mame of Rome coajointiy with his 
owt. Rowe, personified ito a god- 
dws, already had temples in several 
of the. Grecian cities. Smyrna had 
heen the first to give the Romaus.in 
the year 559 that highest posible 
mark of devotion according to the 


ision then prevailing. That the 
Gaius of Augustus, married as it 
were to the bortuna of Rome, re- 
ceived in remote provinces a common 
. where the” divinities were 
y implored for the united pro- 
ta of Augustus and the city of 
, had nothing offensive ia it, 
nothing repugnant to the present 
constitution ; but the same thing in 
themidst of Rome seemed dangerous 
to the timid Augustus,‘ who now 
more than ever was desirous to avoid 
eery appearance of odious pre-emi- 
uncer, In the mean time he was 
wither able nor willing to pg 
the erection of numerous altars iv 
honour of him,. since the altar which 
the Senate, on his return ia the year 
135, had caused to be raised, Fortune 
Reduci; those altars, however, were 
eee for sacrificing to him as 
4 god, but to sacrifice and pray for 
bi@asa mortal. That this was their 
true and sule destination, no one, con- 
vermant in the religion of the Romans, 
wil doubt; and besides, it may be 
ved from the altar cited by the 
lot om from the work of 
(still standing at Rome in the 

ean gardens) which accordi 
lathe inscription is one of those which 
vere dedicated to Augustus by S. P. 
GR, and on one side whereof is re- 
ora Augustus himself, as Ponti- 
Maximus, surrounded by other 
sacrificing. For that he sacri- 
i to himself surely nobody can 
Mmppose,  * What then does our, Poet 
Remby making such a mighty stir 
erection of these altars? 
Tom the manner in which he speaks 
m, one can scarcely apprehend 
than that the Romans had 
deified their Augustus while 
and merry.” I, answer: 


h.the reverence they. paid by 
ry om of such altars did not 
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amount to divine honours, mor bad 

any such view: it was nevertheless, 
an unusual hovour, which in Rome 

itself no mortal had ever experienced, 

and it might be regarded as an earne t 

aod pledge of the apotheosis which 

awaited him on his demise. But that 

was all; and what:Horace seems far- 

ther to say, is simply a turn of ex- 

pression, to enhance the distinction , 
thus conferred on Augustus, and 

which might not unfitly be thus trans- 

lated: We raise altars to. thee, while 

yet alive, at which our posterity in 

alter-times shall swear. 

Pontificum libros.| Horace means 
thereby, ho doubt, the same which 
Livy calls Commentaries Pontificum, 
aud Dionysius of Halicarnassus (who 
has handed down to us a fragment of 
them) the sacred books, ispos Ac Jo. 
They were begua at a time when, 
except the Poutifex Maximus, who 
had the charge of compiling them, 
there were not many persons in Rome 
who could read and write: and con- 
tained a chronicle of the city of Rome 
from the remotest ages down to the se- 
venth coatarys richly embellished with 
legendary tales and marvellous occur- 
rences. It was probably these won- 
derful conteats, together with the 
uncovth, blunt style, and credulous 
manner of narration, that made them 
(as Atticus observes to Cicero*) so 
extremely diverting to read. [o- 
race, although in general he was no 
great lover of hoary beauties, docs 
not therefore disclaim all interest in 
the antiquities which are the subject 
here: he only ridicules that vitiated 
and affected taste of their extrava- 

ant admirers, who took such great 

light in those remains of the mde 
ages, that they had no relish at all 
for any thing modern. . 

Annosa volumina valum.) At this 
time they amused themselves at Rome 
with an infinite number of antient 
prophecies; among which, those in 
particular of a noble Roman, named 
Cu. Mareius (who pretended to have 
revelations, and who had long fore- 
told the unfortunste battle of Canne) 
on the accomplishment of the latter, 
attracted the notice of the Senate; 
the particulars whereof*may be seea 
in the xxvth book of ‘Livy, Augus- 





* De Legibus, lib. i. cap: 2. annaies 
pontificum maximerum, quibus gihil legi 
potest jucundius. ; 

tay 
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tus, in the yedr T41, on the death of 
the former triumvir Lepidus, having 
obtained the office of Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, which conferred upon him the 
only braneb of sovereignty he was 
net yet possessed of, namely, the su- 


_ preme pewer in all —— respecting 
i 0 


religion, ordered all the books of that 
kind, of which upwards of 2000 were 
collected, to be brought together 
and committed to the r sen Only 
the verses which were attributed to 
the Sybils, were held in too high re- 


8 by the Romar populace, to 
low of 


his venturing to lay hands 
u them. The collection of them, 
ich from the time of the Tarquins 
had been preserved in the Capitol, 
was indeed, together with the tem- 
itself, burnt in the war with the 
talian Confederacy. The Senate had 
however, sometime afterwards, pro- 
vided a new collection, consisting of 
about a thousand verses, which had 
been accumulated at Erythra, and in 
other places of Italy and Sicily, by 
different private persons. With these 
they had hitherto been obliged to 
mabe shift; till Augustus, probably 
becanse the fondness of rstitious 
le for curiosities of that nature 
administered to the birth of vari- 
ous spurious Sybilline ballads, set on 
foot a revision of them, and by the 
reverend college XV virorim sacris 
faciundis, caused a new, complete, 
and authentic copy of the Sybilline 
verses to be made, which he — with 
all due respect — inclosed in two gilt 
caskets, and caused to be deposited 
under the pedestal of the Palatine 
Apollo, as their natural guarilian. 
The: kept possession of this place 
till t year of ge 368, — the 
Temple of Apollo was consum 
i — the two caskets, Sceeet 
were with great difficulty saved. The 
Poet Claudian mentions thein as still 
in being and in great respect, about 
the year 403, and accuses the famous 
Stilicho of having at last destroyed 
them, out of hatred to the Roman 


“Empire, as the palladium of which 
~ they were regarded. 


itet Albano Musas in monte 
locutas.| From the top of Mount 


Alba; as though the Muses had de- 
serted Parnassts, and pitched their 
abode on the Albanian hill; which, 
on account of the many portentous 
“things that happened upon it, was 
held in a sort of religious respect 


by the Latin tribes of the primitive 
times, and had been likewise the 
scene of the private conversation 
whieh King Numa pretended to hare 
with the nymph Egeria. 

Nilintra est olea, nil extre est i 
nuce duri.|i. e. As it by no means fol. 
lows, that beeause the outside is hard, 
and the eatable, the nut itself is with. 
in, it must be the same with the 
olive: so neither is it to’ be inferred, 
that the works of the earliest Roman 
Poets have precedence over those of 
the moderns, because it is so with 
the Grecks. 

Archivis doctiis unctis.| That He 
race im this passage inten to give 
the preference over the Greeks, even 
in painting, to the Romans of bis 
time — and that im a letteg to Augus- 
tus, to whom by such an unfortunate 
display of patriotism, he must have 
made himself extremely ridiculous,— 
is somewhat which absolutely is not 
to be conceived, even though a hun 
dred scholiasts should affirm it. I am 
readily disposed to believe, that it 
was not at that time éxpected of a 
Horace, that he should be a person 
of universal science ; and that conse- 
quently it was very pardonable is 
him if he were no great connoisseus 
in painting. But is it necessary then 
to be a connoisscur, in order to know 
how infinitely behind the Greeks the 
Romans were in that art? And how 
could one who had been at Athens, 
and had now so long been the domes 
tic companion of a M-ecenas, ever 
take it mto his head to set up the 
Romaas, on account of the | 
paintér Ludius*, or of their A 
whose goddesses were always the 
portraits of his mistresses, agains 
the Greeks, who, from the age of 
Pericles and Alexander alone, had far 
more excellent painters to produce, 
than the Romans could name, bad 
and indifferent, since the ver 
e e the full point after the sit 
line into a comma, and read, 
Gesner and Batteux, the three fol 
lowing verses, venimus ad summum, 
&c. as a continuation of the arg 
ment whereby Horace endeavours 10 

ush the blind votaries of the old 
wea literature to absurdity. iis 
real meaning therefore is: if ¥ 
would assert that, because the 


* And even he was an Etolian by- birth. 
anticals, 
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antients, with the Greeks, are the best, 
therefore it must be so with us; then 
there is nothing so preposterous that 
we might not with equal right main- 
iain! thus, we should even imagine 
that we excelled the Greeks in music, 
ig paintiog, in athleties, in short, that 
we had already aitained the non plus 
wira. — This is, beyond all manner 
of doubt, what Horace must have 
meant, and we aced only pay strict 
atten'ion to the whole es 
for iving, thatcither he inte 

ior this, or has uttered the most 
inconsequent absurdity that ceuld 
ever have escaped 2 Bavius or a Me- 


yius. 
Paultatim wello.} The stery to 
whieh Horace here alludes, is related 
Plutarch im the life of Sertorius. 
General, who maintains one of 
the foremost. stations among the 
men who owed nothiag to for- 
tune — after niany victories and many 
defeats, had got together once more 
anumecrous army of barbarians, brave, 
but wild, and averse from all order 
aad discipline, who, all he could de, 
would constantly begin the attack, 
and by whose rashness he would soon 
have been utterly ruined, unless he 
could devise some means of convine- 
ing them: of the necessity of adopting 
a considerate conduct. At length he 
allowed them te rush forward to the 
; they were, notwithstanding 
ut disorder'y attack, re- 
by the Romans, and would 
come off very badly, had not 
Sertorius in the nick of time marched 
up to their relief, and happily brought 
back the fugitives to the camp. This 
sound drubbing threw them all at 


| gee into as great dejection as they 


hed before been fool-hardy and preci- 
—_ Sertorius, a master, such as 
are but few in. the art of dealing 

with mankind, deemed this the pro- 
time to cure them at once of 
The. finest philosophical dis- 


_ @ourse in thé world would here have 


Rought availed—or rather never avails 


 toany good purpose. For raw, unci- 
gems 


men, comprehend nothing of 
it; and the more polished only amuse 


~ themselves with it, and dispute, when 


elegant orator has finished, whe- 

ler he was in the right or the wrong. 
jus drew up his army in a ring, 
without mentioning his design, 
ordered two horses, a young and vi- 
‘@erous Andalusian stallion, and an 


old, lame, broken-winded, bareboned 
jade, td be led into the centre. The 
vigorous horse, which wes particn- 
larly remarkable for his flowing mane 
and fine long bushy tail, was brought 
aut by alittle, feeble, ill-looking fel- 
ow, whereas the miserable lank-sided 
jade was led by a tail stout groom. 
Kvery one was big with expectation 
of what all this meant. Sertorius 
gave the word. All at once the steut 
fellow seized the tail of the poor, 
hattered, worn-out hack, aud tagged 
with all his might, as determined to 
= it off; whilst this was doing, the 
ittle, weak, and writhled shrimp of . 
a chap, crept bebind the vigorous 


-horse, and plucked one hair after 


another out of his tail. The former, 
after pulling with his whole strength 
in vam amidst the loud peals, of 
laughter from the wise spectators, 
was at last ebliged to forego the at- 
tempt fer want of breath; whereas 
the other, without difficulty aad in a 
few minutes, had plucked off the 
strong horse’s tail hair by hair, and 
shewed it triumphantly in his haad.— 
The apologue was well adapted to 
make high fua for the tors ; 
but if Sertorius had omitted to make 
the application, they would have gone 
away just as pradent as they é¢ame. 
He, therefore, stepped forward, and 
— added the moral. .My dear com- 
rades, said he, you see that by pa- 
tience frequently more is performed, 
than by aeoagtll. There are many 
things that cannot possibly be done 
at once, whatever force and pains 
may be exerted; and in which we 
may very easily succeed if we go to 
work by degrees, &. — as may be 
read in Plutarch by any one whois wout 
to take salt to his salt meat. 

Eunius & sapiens, & fortis, & alier 
Homerus.| Pythagoras, it is well 
known, taught his Krotoniates the 
metempsychosis -—— though, perhaps, 
he. did not believe it himself, or at 
least believed it in a different sense. 
The old Roman poct Ennius, a con- 
temporary of the Scipios and Paulus 
#milius, was, in his way, and for 
his time, an excellent man. Under 
him the Koman literature began to 
take a flight, which promised the 
happiest progress: he first enriched 
it from the stores of Greece, and had 
the courage, in a language which he 
had previously to form and polish, 
to emulate a Homer. But the con- 

sciousaesé 
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sciousness of his talents, and the 
fame he acquired among his contem- 
wraries, were too strong for his mo- 
Meaty 5 and good Ennius, because he 
had composed a huge historical poem 
on the achievements of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and a@ voluminous Roman 
Chronicle in hexameters, not only 
was fond of hearing hitnself styled 
the Roman Homer, but even related 
himself, in the exordium to his An- 
nals, with much honest simplicity, 
that Homer had appeared to him in 
a dream, and disclosed to him, that 
his soul, after. various transmigra- 
tions, had at length got mto a pea- 
cock, and from that passed-immedi- 
ately into his, Ennius's, body. This 
is the Pythagorean dream, to which 
our Poet here alludes. Enuius thereby 
publicly vouched himself to be a se- 
cond Homer: but gave himself as 
jittle concern, in Horace’s opinion, 
bow he should keep his word — as 
the critics, who recognised him for 
the Roman Homer, did whether or 
not he had kept his word. — The 
manner in which Gesner would have 
this passage understood, is so un- 
fortunate, that we must read him 
twice, in order to believe that we 
have _ him right. The horror 
naturalis of this learned interpreter 
for every thing that looks like irony, 
is inconceivable. 
Nevius in manibus non est, et mentibus heret 
Peené re ens: adeo sanctum est velus omne 
poema. 
Horace, contrary to his intention, 
ays Nevius no small compliment, 
by saying, every one knows him al- 
most by heart, notwithstauding that 
none of his works are any longer ex- 
tant. Nevius, who was a contempo- 
rary of. Ennius, though somewhat 
younger*, excelled likewise both .in 
Epic and in Dramatic Poetry. His 
particular strength lay in comedy, 
wherein, however, even while living, 
he was obliged to yield precedence to 
his rival Plautus. Cicero says of 
him: that he was facetiarum plenus, 


and cites, in the second book de Ora. 


tore, several liitle extracts from hig 


comedies, which he finds extremely’ 


droll. [t was probably these humour, 


ous conceits and witticisms, that had‘ 


been preserved traditionally + down to 
Horace’s time, as the best and as it 
were the spirit of this Nevius. 


Aufert Pacuvius docti famam senis 


Aceius ailti.] Pacuvius, a sister’s-son 
of the Poet Ennius, excelled at once 


in Painting and in Tragedy. He was’ 


born in the year 533, and lived #ll’ 
623.. The Roman 
poetry were both improved by this 
poet; and a couple of fragments, 
which I shall by and by quote from 
him, justify the high estintation in 
which he was held, even in Cicero's 
time, by the Romans, who, notwith- 
standing that his Latin was none of 


the purest, seems to assign him the’ . 


foremost place amongst their tragic 
poetst, aud was wont frequently to 
cite him. — Attius or Actius came 
forth in Tragedy, as his rival, in his 
thirtieth year, in order to snatch 
from the brows of the old man of- 
fourscore the well-carnt wreath which 

he had so long wore. The critics, to 

whom Ennius was a Homer, found in 

Actius a second Sophocles; and Pa- 

cuvius was forced to content himself 
with being styled the Roman Euripi- 
des, whom, as far as We can judge 

from his fragments, he had really 

took for his model. This is unques 

tionabl y what Horace intended by the 

contrast of the characteristic epithets, 

learned and sublime; since the same 

judgment would likewise suit Euri- 

pides and Sophocles. 

Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse Me- 
nandro.| This Afranius, who was 
celebrated for his fabule togate,: i.e. 
comedies, where Roman charac 
ters and manners were represented, 
was not by the critics compared with 
Menander (whose language he evi- 
dently did not understand), because 
he took that Poet of the Graces for 
his patiern, but because they thought 





* This Cicero expressly says in cap. i. of the first Tusculana; and he knew it, pro- 
bably, better than Lambinus and the others who have repeated it after bim. 

+ Cicero makes the great orator of his time, L. Crassus, say of. his mother-in-law 
Laelia: Cwm audio socrum team Leliam, eam sic audio ut -Plautum mihi aut. Nevium videar 


audire, ke. 


This Lelia was a daughter of the C. Lelius who bears the principal part 


in the dialogue on Friendship, and’was a contemporary of the several poets here 
mentioned. She had therefore, as likewise Crassus himself remarks, adopted this 
primitive artless manner of expiessing herself, which every moment put him in mind 
ef Plautus and Nevius, by tradition frem her father. 
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be resembled him by nature, and that’ 


his pieces excelled those of the other 
Boman comic writers, like those of 
Menander, by clegauce and refine- 
ment. Cicere throws some light 


this passage. Afranius, he says*, 
Prmed himself upon the model of the 
Roman knight C. Titius, who is to be 
ered amongst the eloquent men of 

the age iu which he lived, and had 
made as great proficiency as a Latin 
Orator, without understanding Greek, 
tine Greecis literis, could possibly do. 
The orations of this 'Titius, he adds, 
are so full of shrewduess, wit, and 
wrbanity, that one might almost 
them written in the Attic taste ; 

gad he has introduced this manner of 
composition even into his tragedies; 
where, however, it produces no good 
diect, &c. We have here then the 


true solution of the enigma, how 
Afranius came by his likeness to Me- 
nander 


nder. W. T. 
Great Ormond-street. % 
rr 

“Mr. Urnpan, Nov. 12. 
Kare sorry to find, that, among 
1 the speeches at public meet- 
respecting the Convention at 
iitra, some very improper allusious 
ye been made to our conduct on 
occasion. It is very true that 
we did give notice of that event at 
§ very late hour, and an hour 
at which we are not accustomed 
to open our mouths unless we 
have something of very great im- 
portance to communicate. On that 
‘eeasion, however,, the fact was, 
that we had no time to examine 
the matter, being charged to deliver 
our message at a moment’s warning, 
ad, as we may say, in the dark. 
You know, Sir, that we are but ser- 
Yaits—a sort of dumb waiters on 
our masters, until they are pleased 
fo let us speak. We have a Prime 
over us; and we have been 
bed accustomed to obey orders, 
that we are obliged tu preserve the 
submissive carriage, although 
We are ready to burst, Many causes 
ue for this Convention — 
Pa ommanders— want - bread— 
camp-equipage, 60 On; 
but it seemns Seer je that the /iti/e 
Mise we made in the world should 
be ht into the account. _Per- 
haps, ed, had a sufficient num- 


ee 


_4-De opt. gen. Orator. cap. i. 





ber of us been on the spot, matters 
might bave turned out otherwise ; 
but as it is, we had no otherduty to 
perform than to announce, in our 
usual way, what other ple had 
done, leaving it to the Nation at large 
to judge of the value of our intel- 
ligence. Some have been so bold as 
to assert, we kuow not with what 
truth, that our masters themselves 
were to blame, for not keeping their 
news till next morning —that a night's 
sleep would have enabled them to 
see things iu a different light — and 
that it is not always safe to peruse 
dispatches after dinner! Be all this 
as it may, we did no more than we. 
were ordered; aud as none of us are 
80 articulate as to distinguish between 
victory and defeat, glory and dis- 
grace, we really think that on the 
present occasion our share of the 
blame is too insignificant for notice, 
or ought to be placed to the account 
of our masters, who can discharge 
us when they please. We hope, there- 
fore, Sir, that while we preserve our 
usual neutrality, we shail meet with 


eur usual indulgence from a gene- 
blame may rest with others, no per- 
son will be so cruel as to impeach 
Yours,&c. Tus Tower Guns. 
P.5. in this application we ane 
in the Park, and by the #/ag-ofticers 
of many towers in ihe kingdom, 
Mr. Unpan, beeccles, Oct. 3. 
SHALL consider myseif greatly 
merous. Correspondents inform me 
(through the medium of your Maga- 
Gliver Cromwell, formerly hanging at 
Ross Hall in Beccles, became, ailer 
by whom aud whea presented to the 
british Museum? 1 am toid it was 
family, as a most striking Likeness 
of the Protector. *Tis very easy to 
the numerous paintings formerly at 
Ross Hall, whén we consider not 
ship which existed between the Riches 
and Vliver, but the connexion being 


rous publick ;. and that whatever 
the credit of, 

cordially joined by our dittle friends 

——— 

I obliged would any of your nn- 
zine), whose property the portrait of 
the death of Sir Robert Rich, and 
** always highly valued” by the Rich 
account for ils finding a place amongst 
onfy the great confidence and friend- 
further united and confirmed by a 


marriage between tlie two families. 


W. Axpis. 
Mr. 


Yours, &c. 
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Mr. Unwan, London, Oct. 12. to the Northward, by the West Séa; 
bop SIDERING your Magazine as_ that the land, however, extends tog 
a valuable repository of Anti- very great length> thence onwardiy 
quities, 1 herewith inclose for you the North; but it is all waste, ex 
King Alfred’s account of some curious. cept in a few places, where the Fi 
aod extraordinary enterprizes in Na- landers occasionally resort, for hunt 
vigation, performed in the Nrxrn ing in the winter, aud in the summe 
century; oue of whichis nothing less for fishing along the sea-coast. He 
than the Finsr Discoveny-ofapas- said, that he was determined to fing 
sage to the White Sea round the North out, on acertziu time, how far thi 
Cape, asfarastheriver Dvina; which, country extended Novthward, 
when we recollect the time and man- whether any one lived to the Nork 
ner of its accomplishment, must ap- of the waste. With this intent be 
ar even more interesting and more procecded Northward along the 
azardous than any modern disco- coast ¢, leaving all the way the 
very that can be made in the pre- waste-land on the starboard, aad the 
sent improved state of navigation. wide sea on the back-board¢, for 
1 am induced, principally, totrouble threcdays: He was then as far North 
you with this, in erder that some as the whale-huuters ever go. 
of your numerous Readers and Cor- then continned his voyage, steer 
vespondents may freely offer their yet Northward, as far as ‘he 
remarks on any mistakes which I sail within three other days. Theo 
may have made in the appropriation the land bes h to take a turn tg 
of places, many of which are ex- the Eastward, even unto the inland 
tremely difficult to be ascertained; sea, he knows not how fare. Hete 
particularly as I have found it ne- members, however, that he stayed 
ecssary to difier -so widely from all there waiting for a Western wind, or 
others, who have hitherto attempted a point to the North, and sailed thenee 
to illustrate these venerable remains Eastward by theland,as farashe could 
of the Royal Historian. sail in four days. Then he was obliged 


¥Youss, &c. J. Inoran. to wait for a due North wind, because 


“ Owrnens told his lord, King Ax- the ‘land there began to ran South 
rrep, that he lived farthest to the ward, quite to ‘the inland sea, he 
North of all the Northmens. He knowsnot how far’. He sailed thence 
says, that he dwelt on the main-land along the coast Southward, as far ashe 





* It may be imagined by a fastidious critick, that this expression 1s incorrect ; Herd 
dotus found fault with the term Hyperboreans ; as if, says he, there could be any peo- 
ple above or beyond the North! The observation, however, is perhaps hyperenitical. 
In the present instance, the Saxon expression of King Aifred is much more elegsit 
and cerrect than that of his modern translator: literally, “* That he of all the Northem 
men the Northern-most abode.” J. £. i 

> The word /ang, well denoting the extreme length of Norway, is omitted in Mr. 
Barrington’s edition, as well as in the Oxford edition of 1678, though it is ther 
properly translated, “ dixit terram illam Occidentalem longé versus Aquilovem est 
porrectam.” Mr. Barrington, however, translates the passage with abundance of com- 
fusion and contradictig¢n: “ The land of the Northmen is due North from that sea.” ta 
which short sentence there are three mistakes: a proof of the importance of a single 
word, and that an adjective and a monosyllable! J. J. : 

* “ Pa forhe norPrihte be Pom lande,” which is not fally translated ; “ atqué a 
propter se recta versus <a esse profectum.” -See the Oxford edition, by the 
Scholars of University College. DBD. B.—See also the notes of the ingenious Mr. Forster, 
stib initium._ J. J. 

. s Or te the left. D. B:—The larboard aceording to the present nantical phrase. 
* The words in the original are, “ oP Pe sio sw in on pet land he nyste hwa per,” 
which in the Latin translation run, “,Nescire autem se num infra terram ilamat 
mare ;” but the objection to this translation is, that theres no word in the Saxons 
be rendered sit. D, B.—The greatest objection is, that the word hwarPer has bem 
misunderstood, which in this: place signifies whither, or how far, quousque ; not whether, 
utrum, necne, mem, &c. Mr. Barrington’s translation is therefore right in the presemt 
instance. This inland sea is the Cwen-sea. J. I. : - 
-f by this the land and inland sea before-mentioned are plainly alluded to. se 
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could sail in five days. There laythen 
agreat rivers a long.way up in the 
land, into the mouth of which they 
eitered >, because théy durst not 
proceed beyond the river from an 
page of hostilitiesi; for the 
was gil inhabited on the other 
side of the river. Obthere, however, 
had not met with any inhabited land 
_ this since he first set out from 
own home. Alli the land to his 
during his whole voyage, was 
gocditivated, and without inhabitants, 
except a few fishermen, fowiers, and 
hunters*; all of whom were Fin- 


" Janders; and he bad nothmg but the 


wide sea on his left all the way. 

Biarmian:, indeed, had wel! cultivated 
their-laud; though Ohthere and his 
erew Gurst nut enter upon it; but 
‘the land of the Torné-finnas' was 
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all waste, and it was only occasion- 
ally inhabited by hunters, and fish- 
ermen, and fowlers. 
“fhe Biarmians told him many 
storics, both about their own land® 
and about the other countries around 
them; but Ohthere knew not how 
much truth there was ip them, be+ 
cause he had not an opportunity of 
seeing with his own eyes. It seem- 
ed, however, to him, that the Fin- 
landers and the Biarmians spoke nearl 
the same language. The aeiatigas| 
object of his voyage, indeed, was al- 
ready gained; which was, To 1N- 
CREASE THB DISCOVERY OF THB. 
LAND®; and in pursuit of the horse- 
whales, because they ‘have very ex- 
cellent bone in their teethe, some 
of which they brought to the Kisgs 
and their hides are good for ship- 





The river Dvina, near Archangel. 


JI, 


must here object again to the Latin translation of the following words, “ Pa 


hy up ip on 


a ea,” viz. “ ad ejus ostia se substitisse,” which is by no means 


sense of the passage. D. B.—Tiey turned in upon the river, without lauding on the 


JI. 


 Metu incolarum,” Lat. transl. “ for unfri 


pe,” Sax. é e. for want of Sree pasar 


or ission, They therefore conversed with the natives from the ship. J. J, 
‘ Ohthere had before explained this resort to have been only occasional. D. B. 

4 ¥r, Lye, in bis Saxon Dictionary, refers to this word, and renders it Tartari! D. B. 
‘Our Saxon and English word-bovks are too frequently but blind guides. Tomea- 
‘and Finmark, both which, perhaps, are to be understood by the /and of 
Terfennas, or Torné-Finlanders, are very little cultivated to this day. Between the 
Bothnic gulf and the Sea are immense forests, the clearing of which might very mach’ 
improve the climate of those Nor-heru regions, and open a new field for the industry 


ofman. J. J. 


‘ 


® It must be owned, that this rather contradicts what is mentioned in the precedi 


ft 


i Saxon are, “ Swi 


FEE 
ih 


é@ went the rather, and s 


Rx 


iarmia ! 


FE 
re 


rs 


D. B.—This apparent contradiction arises from the obscurity of the origina 
ink, may be removed by a little attention. Sce note i above. J. J. 

we may conclude, that it was but little known at that time.’ The origins 
he for Pider to ecan Paws landes sceawunge ;” the 
(shewing) being mistaken, and printed sceapunge (shaping), from the simi- 
he Saxon ptop, Mr. Barrington has erroneously translated the passage 
his course to cack of these countries, on 
the horse-whales,” &c. as if he had made only a customary voyage to Fin- 
The verb eacan also, which signifies to eke, or inerease, seems to 
coufounded with the modern pronouh each, which, however, in Saxon is 
ele, &c. It is moreover remarkable, that the words are not translated at all 
the Latin version of Sir John Spelman: “ J 


m vero has 
et the passage 


jones pracipue adiisse, 
rs too easy and 


a Hippepotomorum grotii,” &c! 

4 to. be misunderstood, and at the same time so important, that it might well 

trve as a motto to every voyage of discovery, every active and public-spirited en-- 
undertaken tu shew to mankind more clearly and completély the knowledge 


lands! 


In this point of view the Periplus of Ontueat becomes important ; and 


We may consider him, perhaps, as THE FIRST NAVIGATOR THAT SAILED ROUND THE Nont# 
of which the antients knew nothing! . Yet, though the history of his discoveries 

has been dignified and immortalized by the pen of Azrrep, his glory has been 
diminished by the inattcmtion of Eng!:shmen to the treasures that are con- 
etaled in their antient tanguaze ; and the mere circumstance of mistaking one letter 
, bas hithertp deprived Ohtacre of the credit of having undertaken one of 


the most daring and perilous voyages of discovery ever accompiished by man ! 
dis said, that one of these teeth in the } . 
280. D. B.—They held it at a ruble, as a common price, V 


ext. Mac, November, 1808. 


century sold fora Hakluyt, 
los, cit. J, I. 


ropes. 
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landers: yield them*.'’ This tribute iy, 


ropes. This sort of whale js much 
less than the other kinds; it is not 
longer, commonly, than sever eliss, 
but im his own country (Olthere says) 
is the best whale-husting; there the 
whales-are eight-aad-forty ella long, 
and the largeste fifty? of these, 
said, he once.killed (six in company) 
sixtys intwodays, He wasaveryricia 
maan iw the possession of those animals 
in whieh their principal wealth consists ; 
namely, sachasare naturally wild. He 
had then, when be came to seek the 
King', six huadred deer, ali tamed 
by himself, and not purcjiased. They 
call them rein-deer,. Of these six 
were stall-reins, or decoy-deer », 


derived from the skins.of avimals, 
feathers of various birds, whale-bone, 


and, ship-répes, which. are ynade of, 


whales’ hides and of scals. Every one 
pays aceording to. his substance; the 
wealthiest man amongst them pays 
only tbe skins of filieen marterus, 
five rem-deer skims, one bear's skin, 
ten bushels of feathers, a cloak of 


bear's or ofter's skin, two ship-ropes 


(each sixty ceils long), one made of 
wiale’s, ata the other of seal’s skin, 
** Outhere moreover suid, that the 
Jand of the Northen was very long 
and very narrow; all that is iit cither 


‘for pasture or ploughing lies along 


the sea-coast ; which, however, ism 
some parts very cioddy; .along: the 
Eastern side are wild moors, extend 
ee long way up paraiick to. the 

ivated Jand. ‘The. linlanders in- 
habit these moors;: and the culti- 
vated land is broadest to the Eait- 
ward ;' and, altogether, the more 
Northward ‘it lies, the more narrow 
it is. _ Eastward it may perhaps be 
sixty miles broad; in some places 


which are very valuable amongst the 
Kinlanders, because they catch the 
wild-deer with them. ; 
. “ Qhtbere himself was amongst the 
first men in the land, though he had 
not more than twenty rother-beasts', 
twenty » and twenty swine; and 
the little that he ploughed he plouyh- 
ed with horses. The annual reve- 
nue of these people consists chiefly 
in a certam tribute which the Fin- 





_» Mestan, very improperly rendered in the Latin translation nonnullz. D. R 
* 4 I conceive that syxa mre be a second time repeated here, instead of syxtig, or 
e 


sixty ; it would then only be asserted, that siz had been taken in two days, whichis 
much more probable than sixty. D. B.—The translator of the Periplus in Hukluyt 
understands the passage as implying, that siz men together slew sixty in two days, 
This ‘sense, which is easy and obvious, removes the difficulty; I have, therefore, 
adopted it iri the present translation. J. I. 

_.* The modest omission of the name of Alfred here, is no inconsiderablé proof, 


among many others, that this is the genuine work of that incomparable monarch. The » 


namie of Al is mentioned but once. J. J. 
, * The’Saxon’word is stal-brands; and we apply, even to this day, the word stale 
to a dead bird, which is placed on a tree in a living attitude, surrounded with lime 
twigs,’ in order to entice the wild ones. D, B.—The reader must weigh this note 
with caution, lest he should suppose the’ rein-deer above-mentioned were dead, siale, 
and putrid, with which the Finlanders caught the wild deer. The word denotes those 
deer that were kept in séalls, or trained for the purposes of deer-stealing. Vid, Ol 
Magn. lib. xvi’. cap. 28, ef seyg. . 
" € T have retained this word, because it is still used and understoed in many counties 
—particularly wher¢ the modern system of several'y and inclosure has not superseded 
the gld'practicé of common pasturage. The subscquent observation, which King Alfred 
makes with some degree of aston:shinent, that the little land which Oithere ploughed 
he ploughed with norsss, is a very curious and striking proof of the prefercnce given 
to oxen in this country, even in the ninth cextuny! Is there any thing new thenim 
the suggestions of modern agriculturists in favour Of this preference? 1 remember 
only one passage of ahtiguity, in which the use of horses instead of oxen is atall 
countenanced.. It is in that beautiful chorus in the Antigone of Sophocles, in which 
he des:ribes the wonderful operations of yay! Among the rest, he is said to subdue 
‘the earth, fomsip. yives wodsuily, (ver. 349.) which the Scholiast, however, explains by 
‘ngsiovois, miles ; a8 if he could not suppose Sophocles to be so bad an agriculturist 
_as to recommend the noble race of horses, whem mules or oxen would answer the par 
J etter, Al yap rt Bow weprpeptsegas sicin, Ednenevas vesoio Badsins mnxror aporpm 
ones Tiss a {says the 'Scholiagt, as if recollecting an exception to a g 
TO rai sis aporpasmoy. Vid. Schul. inlocum. J. 1. 
from thie Finlahders by Denmark, Sweden, and Russia, Seethe 
é'4* AMMDaSSage of Dr. Giles Fletcher, kc.” in the year eS I. 
. : 7 r tT; 
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3. about -the middle, thirty 
or sowewhat more; and North- 
od, Olthere says, where it is nar- 
fowesty it may be only three miles 
across from the sea to the moors, 
which, howéver, are in some parts 
so wide, that a man could scarcel 
over them in two weeks, thoug 
other paris perhaps in six days*, 
parailel with this land South- 
ward is Sweoland*, on the other side 
of the moors, extending quite to the 
Northward?; and, running even with 
the Northern part of it, is Cwenaland, 
The Cwenas* sometimes make incur- 
sons against (he Northmen over these 
‘néors, and sometimes the Northmen 
othem; there are very large meres 


of fresh water the ‘moors, 
and the Cwengs et ships* 
over land into the meres, .whence 
they make depredations on the North- 
mea; they have ships that are very 
smal! and very light. 

“ Ohthere said, that the shire» 
which he inhabited is called Halgo- 
laude. He says, that no human being 
abede in any fixed habitation to the 
North of him, There is a port to 
the South of this land, which is called 
Skiringes-heal, Thither he said that 
a man could not. sail in a month, 
if he lay by in the night*, and every 


~day had a fair wind; and ali the 


while he shall sail along the coast ; 
and on his right hand first is Iss- 





_¥ These very wninute particulars seem 


plainly to be taken down by Ailfred, from 


Ofthere's own mouth,,as be corrects. himself most. scrupulously, im order ‘te inform 


‘the King with accuracy. 
Northern topography, J. J. * 


D. B.—vhis survey ef Olitiere is @ curiouk remuant of 


_* Now Swe-den; as if the inhabitants were a mixture of Sweon atid. Dend (or 
« 


Danes). J. 1. . 


~ §i.¢. Nor manna-len|, Obthere’s owa country. .D, 2.—Prom several particulars 
; fre in this minute description of North-manna-land, or the !and of the Northmen, 


‘a ident that Halgoland, the country of Obthere, was a distinct territory, inde- 


of what is now ¢alled Norway; and even to this day, Helgeland forms a 
te district, situated between Trondheim on the Sonth side, and the lands»still 
| ‘Nordiands on the North. Mr. Barrington seoms to have confounded it with 

anna-land, which was a general term, comprehending both Norway and Helgo- 


3 the land of the Northmen. J. I. 


* Whether the Cwenas, or Queens, a word which in the original. Cimbric-and 
Islandic signifies women 2s well as fair men, were not in earlier times the same with 
the Scythian Amazons of Herodotus and other antient writers, may be worthy of 
consideration, In the elegant language of Sweden the fuir sex are all, without excep- 
tion, called guin-folk to this day, wihout any exclusive restriction of the word to 
Toyally, ‘The Samiuyedes are descrited by Dr. Gites Ptetcher, as“ beard: 
ie and therefore the men are hardly dis¢ermed from the woinen by their lookes.” 
uyt’s Voyages, vol. Lp, 491. J. 2 ; 4 
' * These ships were ptobably the same with the.small boats, called coracles, which 
We used both on the Towy and the Wye. They meke thém near Monmouth, not 
O.weigh above 45ib. and they are easidy, therefore, carried-on a fisherman’s back 
shallows. D, B. , 
"That is, the shure, division, or district, of Northmannaland, situated between 
Norway, properly so ‘called, and Pininark; or Tertinnaland, as Ohthere ealls the 
Vand beyond lim. J. J. 
~The land was all full of little islands, and that infumerable, which were 
#geland ‘and Helgeland, in at, "66 deg. N.” . Hakluyt, vol. 1. p. 235, where 
ing note is inserted ip theemargin: “dn this land dwelt Ochther, as it 
DB. : 
Ttshould seem that this is to be mnderetood as confined to Halgeland, as the port te 
The South, which foliows, p/cinly Telates to the same provinee,. D, B.—This is plainly 
ble; sce the context, and the notes whith follow hereafter, J. J; 
The word in thé original is wicode, whith is tendered “ cursum sistens ~” bat it 
P eniies to go back, and not step*. .1 cannot, therefore, but think that it 
wacude +, and the meaning would then ve, that this port was distant a month’s 
the Vessel contjnued its course both by day and night. As far this port, cailed 
bges-heal, in order to find out what place is hereby intended, we sh suppose it 


‘ ja tette is 00 + Bae I believe, of this signification. Lye iuyproperly gives recedere 


par 





‘ $0, many perséms will deny the connexion between this word and the Latin 
Ware” “In the ord Saxon, vowels are as little te be depended upon as the Ma- 


HC po.n:s in Hebrew. J. 4, 


to 


+ 
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zanp‘, and the Islands which are between Iseland and this land. Theg 
this lands continues quite to ee and all the way on the 
left is Noaway. To the South of Skiringes-heal a great sea® runs up 
a vast way into the country, and is so wide, that no man can see acrom 
it. (Jutland is opposite on the other side, and then Sealand.) This se 
lies miany hundred miles up into the land, [See the annexed Map. } 
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to be pronounced Shiringes-heal; for sc, followed by the vowels iand ¢ (and some 
times hy others), seems always to have been pronounced by the Saxons, as it is by 
the Italiens in the word Scio/to, pronounced Ship/to *. Thus we prononnce scip ship, 

' gciell shel’, scild shield, scina shin, scire shire, fiscas:fish, &c. D, B.—And like the sh 
of theGermans, This accounts for the apparent dissimilarity between Scytas, Sax, 
Scots, or Scottishmen, which the Greeks wrote Exv5a:, and the'softer pronunciation of 
our present language jn the.verb éo shoot, scytan, Sax. The second age of menkinl, 
according to Epiphanius, was Exv9ismos, the age of archery. See also Herodotus, 
Hence it is, that se many parts of the globe are descfibed by historians as being 
originally inhabited by Scythians. "The Hippotoxote geve rise to the fable of te 
Centaurs. Scotland and Shetland stil! retain the, ian name. J, J, 

f [ suspect, that the trae reading in the eriginal, instead of Ira-land, which inthe 
time of King Alfred would have been called Scotland, should be Isa-land, Iseland, #, 
as it-is sometimes improperly written, Iceland. How frequently the Saxon letters 
p.and y have been confounded and interchanged, is well known to evcry person CoM 
versant in the Janguage. As Ohthere sailed from Halgoland, Iseland was the firs 
Jand to his right, and then the islands of Paroe, Shetland, and Orkney, betwee 
Iseland’and this land (i. ¢. England), then this land continued stil! on his right hand, 
till he entered the Baltic, which be soon afterwards describes very accurately, # 
yunning up many hundred miles into the land, and so wide that np man could see oret 
it. Yet Mr. Barrington trauslates, “ the sea of Sillende lies mary miles up,” &c-! aL 

& i. e. England; for King Alfred must be supposed to be here speaking. J. 2. - 

& i. e. the East-sea; the Baltic, or Beltic; including the Great and Little 
the Sound, Cattegat, Skager-rack, &c. together with the gulfs of Bothnia, Fin 
Livouia, Sxrmrno’s-mzat, or the port of Skiring, seems to be the same with the modem 
town of Sxi’gzn, on thé Southern coast of Norway. 2E1-Hztuum; i. ¢. by the heaths, 
bas been since called by the Dancs Happesy. J. J. ber 
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Ohthere further says, that be sailed 
ja five days from Skiringes-heal to 
that port which men call £t-He- 
tham, which stands between the Wine- 
dz, the Saxons, and the Angles, and 
is subject to the Danes. When he 
mailed to this place from Skiringes- 
heal, Denmark was on his left, and 
on bis right the wide sea, for three 

* dayss fyr the two days before 
he came to Hethum, on his right 
hand was Jutland, Sealand, and many 


. Islands; axt wuicm LANDS WERE 


JNHABITED BY THE ENGLISH, BRFORE 
MEY CAME HITHER’; and for these 
two days the islands which are sub- 
to Reamoait were on his left*.” 
[0 be concluded in our neat.) 
—_—_— 
Mr. Urnzan, Nov. 18. 
= Speen VINGin your last Number, 
in the review of Dr. Bell's Ma- 
dras School, some reflections on the 
— education practised by Mr. 
ter, | cannot refrain from offer 
you the following remarks: 


Hin the first place, Mr. Lancaster's 


" sstem is represented as intended to 


| txclade Religion, and therefore had 


been subject to the serious objections 
of persons well qualified to judge of 
“the importance of religious instruc- 
_ ow, Mr. Urban, so far is this 
m being the case, that the utmost 
ad are taken by Mr. L. to incul- 
te in the minds of children, the 
strictest regard to moral and reli- 
ious trith. ‘The Beste is the on 
school-book made use of; and it is 
pot only used as the lessons of the 
different classes, but select 
are statedly read aloud, while all the 
fhildren in the school sit in silence, 
fesisting from their various oceu- 
Pations. It is a striking fact, and to 
honour of Mr. Lawcaster’s care 
pf the morals of the youth instructed 
at his school, that in the course of 
10 years, out of more than 4000 
who have been there educated, not 
one has ever been cha’ with an 
Offence in any of our crimmal courts. 
"It is also stated, that it hag been 
discovered and acknowledged, that all 


tions 


y808.] . Mr. Lancaster's System of Education. 
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the valuable parts of Mr. L's sys- 
tem was borrowed from Dr. Beil’s 
plan. This again I must state to be 
meorrect; for no part of Mr. L's 
plan of education is similar to Dr. 
Bell's, ex the writing in say, 
as practised by the little children; 
but this Mr. L. himself bas acknow- 
ledged in all his publications. The 
other parts of Mr. L's system, both 
as to the order of his school, she 
various branches and modes of in- 
struction, are totally different from, 
and never formed —. ~ of, the 
Madras system. I think, Sir, that 
ustice demands this statement, as 
a a has received, 
still retains, patronage 2nd 
regard of his Sovereign, and has been 
useful to thousands of the rising 
generation. Jveairis. 
—e 
In answer to W. W, A. we can only joia 
With him in wishing that some a A 
would take upon him the task of com- 
pleting Mr. Shaw's “ Mistory of Stafford- 
shire ;” for which very ample materials 
remain in the hands of his near Relations. 
—_— 
Aarcartectunat Innovation. 
No. CXXVII. 
Texurte Cuvacn, Loxpow. 
Surveyed 1808. 
OUND CHURCH. A common 
appellation given to those 
Churches among us, built by the 
Knights ‘Pemplars, in honour of the 
Holy Temple or Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. There are several still in the 
kingdom; as, London, Cambridge, 
Northampton, Maplestead in Essex, 
&c. ‘The'priacipal of these edifices is in 
the TempleyLondon, usually called the 
Temple Church; which, from its bigh 
antiquity (date 1185), most curious 
consiruction, and singular elegance of 
design, certainly deserves a better fate 
ti.anisat present itslot, asthe following 
survey will sufficiently demonstrate. 
Plan. Western part, or Nave, cir- 
cular, diameter, say 57 feet. Six clus- 
ters of four columns, in the centre 
of the Nave, support six arches; ia 
the wall of the surrounding Aile, 12 





iPhis clears up most decisively the doubts in Camden's Preface, p. clviii, with 


lands,. J. J.——— % These were the Islands of Moen, Falster, Leland, Lang- 


pte situation of the Angles. D. B.—The Danes afterwards wok possession 


I trust this part of Alfred’s 


» Voyage, 
» particularly when he considers the fr j of ou in the 
Ba i ope b= } =e * navy in 


“} 


some of which are mentioned immediately after in the account of Wuifstan's 


must be interesting to every English 


arches; 
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arches; between each, one column. 
In the Western arch, the grand en- 
trance, three: arehes. Eastwards én- 
ter into the Cheir; in the other eight - 
arches are as.many windows. In the. 
lower part of the-arch, due South, is 
a small doorway; an@. jin the arch: 
succeeding .to the right, a modern 
square-headed .door-way broke. in., 
Two largewmedern, monuments, with 
statues, and several-small musal.mo- 
numents, stack about the. walls,.ce-. 
lumns, &e. The. centrical clustersof 
columys, ig ‘their lower halves, ‘bid 
by panneled oak boxes; -ah organ- 
case fills the .ceptre @ech-way, . and 
riass-framed: coutrivances and doors, 
fill the two side archways entering. 
into «the . Choir. . In. -the pave- 
mem, many, old grave-stopess; some 
plain, others with indents of 
crosses and figures, and pne with, a 
brass of the wife of “ John Hare, 
1601," Upon the pavement is laid 
two distinct series .of stajues, four in 
one, aud. five, in the ‘other series, 
with one- ornamented stone coltiv. 
These statues. are of very remoie 
sculpture; may be called fine, and tne 
costume in .the armours and dresses 
curiows to a degree: they are in good 
preservation. 

«1 cannot’ forbear expressing a ‘sur 
mise,” that these statues were not 
always in the situation they now 
eccupy,. and for many reasons. 
First, We have rarely any instances 
of statues like these laid ou pave- 
nents, and in many respects so close 
one to the other, that the arms 
and draperies of one lie over that 
of the other.. Second, ‘Lhey are in 
no chronological order, as the cos- 
tume of the last statue is perhaps 
more remote than that of the first. 
Third, Some of the. statues shew 
vestiges of ornamented slabs under 
them; many have their feet sup- 
ported by lions; andall are seen with 
their . heads - resting on cushions, 
circumstances common: in tomb me- 
morials. ‘Thus, 1 suspect, that when 
the. Church was to be what they 
called émproved, in the. latter- end 
of -the seventeenth century, - these 
statues were then remaining on their 
proptr tombs, on each side the Choir, 
as there is still one tomb with the 
statue of a Bishop (cémval with the 
costume of these in question) to be 
met with in the South Aile. There- 
fore, as pew lumber, &c. was judged 


_ 


more necessary than sculptural Fe: 


posed of to the best advantage, in 
way we now find them. - 

.. Description of the Statues, | — 
pe = Crom lenges right, arm on % 
breast, leftholding the shield, charg 
wilh rays, on.a diamoud grovud; 
helmet, ring, armour, aud surcoat 
Geofirey de, Magnayille, 1148.—I], 
Cross-legged, sheathing the sword, 
shield slung on the left arm, charged 
with a lion rampant; ring armour, 
surcoat, Willwm Marshall, Earl 
Pembroke, 1216.—I11. Cross-legged, 
the arms in the usual devotionsl an 
tude; shield slung cn the left arm, 
charged with. three water-budgets, 
The head-is uncovered, the ring ar 
mour beg brought down on 4 
shoulders in drapery, forming therebs 
a kind of collar for the neck. The 
ring armour is composed of catwined 
¢ireles (the ring armour to all_the 
other siatues are wrought with half 
circles), cxeepting on the knets, 
whieh are cevered with plates, and 
surcoat. "Robert Ross, 1215,—1V, 
Cross-legged, both arms crossed om 
the breast; s!.ield slung on the left. 
arm (not charged with any bearings; 
all the other kuights’ shicldsrevince 
the same deficiency), ring armour and 
surcoat. Round the head a plaia 
wreath. William Piantagcnet, 1256", 
—-¥. Stone collin, ridged, forming 
thereby a cross, orvamented with am- 
mais’ heads. and folizge.—VI. Not 
eross-legged ; holds ihe sword draw 
with the point dowawards; shield 
slung-on the left’ arm, ring armour, 
and syrcoat; feet supported by 4 
lion. On each side the cushions und 
the head, much foliage-—Vil. S 
cross-legged,; riglit arm ou the breast, 


licks, they were taken down, and tims: 


shield on the left aru; ring armour, 


aud surcoat—VIil, Not .crossleg- 
ged; the arms in the usual devo 
tional attitude; shield on the left 
arm, ring armour, ard surcoat. 
is remarkable the sword is suspe 
on the righi side.—1X. Crosse 
and drawmg the sword; shields 
on the Jeff arm, rivg armour, an 
surcoat; feet treading, on a dragon. 
Emblem, the religious soldier cow 
qucring the enemics of the Christian 


- Churel.—X. Cross-legged; right arm 
ren the breast, lefl aru:, on whieh the 





* Lucse names and dates are Om Me 
Gough’s traly-valuable ‘ Sepuictiral Me- 


numents,”” f 
shield 
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shield is slung, resting un the sword; 

ing armour, and surcuat, 

-brom this description it will be 
ived, that these statues are pot 

ajone interesiing, as four of them 


we ascertained by: name and date ;- 


bat in finding the attitudes much 
varied, aud some ma way no where 
die to. be toet with. ot 

Near the West Doorway is a paltry 
pedern Vont.. At the West end of 
the south Aile of the Choiri¢a flight 


‘of steps, asceuding to antiest cham- 


hers, which are. on the South side of 


the Nave, bud now. disused. we 


. The Choir, proceediig anmediatel 
from the Kast part of the Nave, to 
which it m a-sweanner forms a part, 
is divided into three spacious Ailes, 
by four clusters of colymms an each 
we the centre Aile, which support 
five arches on cach side likewise. 
» say 87 feet, breadth 58° feet. 
Qu each side the Cheis,.five windows; 
and at the East end of each Aile, a 
ditto window. The lower parts of 


the clusters of columns hid by pews. 
‘Atthe Kast end, a Wrenéan Corinth- 
ian Altar-piece ; aud nearly the whole 
of the dado under the wmdows hid 
by ditto sort of panneling. In the 
South 


Aile, a plain tou.b, with the 
tatue of a Bishop; the costume co- 
gyal with the statues in the Nave. 
Inthe.North Aile, the mouument of 
Plowden, 1534 ; acd a mouumest for 
Martin, of ihe same period. - Many 
small mural monuments placed ayzainst 
the columns aud on the piers between 
‘the windows. In this Aile there is a 


- &irious chest, bound with bars of 


ton. ‘The greater part.of the Choir 


mpeed up by the medern common 

lumber called. pews; and di- 

before the Altar is placed, in. 

iling new and indecent mode, 

‘the pulpit; and, what porhaps is still 

More reprehensible, a large Buzaglo 

dove, is set up directly before the 
! ‘ . 


' Mt the West exterior part. of the 
Nave is aiporch added in the Tudor 
times, if we may judge from its 
Workmanship; and at- its,West side, 
# modern elevation in the Saxon 
b, @s it iv -vainiy called, for_no 

BY perposé that that of an Apple- 
! The Yorel i now a cQaimon 


Welt Sioht “i shows: 
| of the Fi of te Naves 


1808.) Survey of ‘The Temple Church, London. + 99 


the upper story for the centre of the 
Nave. ‘The door of eatrauce.is par- 
ticularly grand, having om. eacir side 
three colamns with euriehedecapilais, 
and.bet ween the: four demi-eoiumis 
covered with righ, masonit -couyqe::t- 
nicnis;. Ac. crowned at tops by:way 
af. capitals, with small .balt statues. 
. The divisions. of. archidravgs round 
the arch, ¢ight; and filled with apro- 
tusion..of -orsamenis. .’'This ».doer- 
way is in excellent preservation. ‘The 
windows: shew. columns;* bit io ar- 
chiteeve round their | heads. Under 
the: parapet; a successionwof bleck- 
pgs, withomb -any ornaments. | Be- 
tweennthe -windows, plain pilustors, 
. Which <pilasters.:have . had. worked 
egainst viem igglater times..(for su)- 
pori) baitresses.- When that part of 
Utis iront, South, of the West door- 
way, was resiined, as it is -ridicu- 
lously called *, im. 1695, @ Wrenéan 
square-headed doorway, with akneed 
architrave, Doric trighyphs, and pedi- 
meut, was worked up to an opening 
broke through the wall and window 
in the second division to. the right; 
the butiress. cut .isto a Wrenéan 
piece of Architecture, with inverted 
scrolls, &c.. Wrencan style archiiraves 
to the windows. ‘The Saxon biockings 
to the parapet dcstroyed, and Dorie 
blockings substituted. In the upper 
story, where the windows are of 
plain forms, with pilasters between 
them, some alterations have been 
mace, yet with caution; but at what 
period, < it is difficult ty determine ; 
such as, adding a small buttress to 
the pilasters, a cornice over the win- 
dows and battlements. . Before the 
‘West door-way: the Porch of eariy 
Tudor. Architecture (as befure ob-- 
served in the Plan); it isgroined, com- 
municatieg by archways, North and 
South, to and'from the Temple: At 
the West «nd of -the Porclvw the 
whimsical elevation for am Apple- 
etall,dené iusder the persuasion of 
ils being inthe Saxon mode, -when 
the. bint ever, ad that in the 
anest, slovenly ,manner, is, on. the 
jarelaitrave. round. the door-way, in 
» & sugerssiowr.of zig-zag flutings, in- 
sleadof mig-zag projecting mould- 
ings. ‘The ,rest of «the. opright is 
ofty commen twuse work. - An al- 
tempt at grouting has also been en- 
peas @peussbut from the “strange 
-obluj uc’ diveefion of the plan, and t 





» dhis.in tye. glories,, FROST a Pale of the new work to this 


for the Side-aile, and 


+ eplisp qée.-- © “Se 2: 4 , 4 o~ 
obvious 





1000 Durham Cathedral.—Sexon and Danish Camps.[Noy, 
the East front of the great centre 


obvious i of the designer, 
the trial miserably failed. It is 
surely a lamentable circumstance to 
find so much of the Nave of the 
Church shut out from view by bovelis, 


i ame i the most mean aod 

os 5 , 

Lest Frost. Early Pointed Style. 
mucb 


The aspect is though 
altered and i 5 Or, es the 
inscriptions ‘on the wails have it, 
“ ired and beautified 1726 and 
1736.” The elevation is made ia 
- ¢ three divisigus for the body and side- 
ailes of the Choir by buttresses; the 
windows in each division are formed 
with three plain lights, united into 
pod general ee to each light 
centre one being higher 
the oihers) are yam Bon and archi- 
traves to heads. Above the win- 
dows, a jilain modern (date as above) 
cornice. The gables to each divi- 
sion new cased, and the small win- 
dows within them, lighting the roofs, 


new cut; and the points of 
euch pediment to the gables ® Wren- 
éan jiuted urn, with a flame issuing 
oul uf the neck thercof / 

North Front. A continuation of 
buttresses. and windows, same as 
those ia the East Front. Cornice with 
blockings, and the parapet modern. 

South Front. In design similar to 
the North Front; but the windows 
most shamefully despoiled, a short 
time back, of their columns and ar- 
chitraves; and a few despicable dres- 
sings stuck “p round the heads of 

~ the windows, by way of finish. The 
cornice and parapet modcrn, in like 
manner as on the North Front. 

To carry on the measure of con- 
tempt evinced against this famous 
structure, the greater part of the 
basement of this latter Front is block- 
ed up, like the Nave, by a conti- 
nuation of similar sheds, and other 
vulgar — ye + 

In a small staircase belonging to 
one of the ahove premises, is left 
o- to view neunens Sevan with 
columns, giving light, a mto 
ane of tie antient Rabon. hinted 
at . the Plan; it maneemnmnen the 
aogles, suppor ins, there are 
also ia theaaile, © Kwa : 
(The Interier of the Charch in our 


neat. } . 
ay the isleemapion ys friend 
who was engaged this sum- 
mer in mehies views of Durbam 
Cathodsal, is is proper to state, that 


Tower bas been compoed, in detiance 
to the “* warnmgs,” nar. 
ters, of the perisbable n-ture of the 
material; and that the root (ah, cruel, 
cruel!) has been lowered, the lead 
(i will not say purioined, but) dis 
posed of, and slate substituted! Thus 
w @ noble, grand, and appropriate 
portion of the building dove 

a .measure feartully 


and specifically sct down by J. ¢., 
in bis Survey of this Cathedral, vol, 
LXXI. p. 1091. 


Ay Arcuitect, 


—_———— 
Saxow anp Danisa Camps, 
Mr. Unbay, 
N the accounts we have of the nw 
merous Camps, described in dif 
ferent parts of this country, some are 
attributed to the Romans, and others 
to the Saxons aud Dunes, That 
there are many reniains of Romap 
Camps, | have not the least doubt, 
Their progressive conquest of the 
Island, as well as strong pusis required 
for their armies to keep it in subjee 
tion, must have given occasion to 
their making a great number. Iu this 
particular they seem to have been far 
more attentive than any other nation, 


either before or since their time. But) 


whether this was the case with the 
Saxons or Danes is not so certaia. 
They would, no doubt gladly occupy 
the strong Camps they found in tne 
couatry ready-made to their hands; 
but is it a matter confirmed by bis 
torical facts, that either the Saxons 
or Danes were used to fortify their 
Camps with similar ramparts and 


ditches? 1 know that all ir 


Camps are attributed to these 
people; but there is reason to think 
the Romans made Camps in all forms, 
Lange to the figure of any emt 
nence which they might choos 
occupy 3 but the square or 

was the figure they preferred, where 
the ground woald permit. ¥ 

Yours, &c. T. BR. 


INDEX INDICATORIUS. 
We would oblige Dr. Haanine- 
Tow; but cannot room. , 
Dr. Lerrsom’s Fitty-sixth Letter on Pre 
sons im our next; with “ A Sraawost; 
LL; the Notes from Lovtow; 8. Wor 
men; A Crzscywan; A Paorestatt 
Dissewret; “Taz Avrnon. op sus Mh 
pica Sractason,” he, Be, = - 
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442. Tales from Shakspeare, designed for 
“the Use of Young Persons. By Charles 
. Embellished with Copper Plates, 


from which oom Gare is —_ 
ingenious! y comp iato a short 
tale, which ahavene a very just idea 
of the spirit and fancy of our immor- 
‘Bard; and even the language is 
where it can be admissi- 


‘Brooquiere, Counsellor and First uire 
. Carver jo Philip le Bon, Duke of Bur- 


pint, to Patestine, and his Return from 
| Ter reland to France, during 


the Years 1432 and 1433. Extracted and 
gene snare pe t 
the National Library at Paris, and 
dished by M. le Grand D'Aussy, in the 
_ Fifth Volume of the Memoires de P insti- 
* tite. Transigted by Thomas Johees, 
: . At the Hafod Press. Longman 
Co. 1807. 1 Vol. Su. 
THIS additional £ of the in- 
defatigable industry and partiality to 
‘of Mr. Jobnes is, we are 
terry to find, dedicated “ To the me- 
mory of his much-beloved sister, Fli- 
wife of John-Hanbury Wil- 
Esq. of Coldbrook, Moomouth- 


thire, who exchanged the present life 


7 
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“The mortal remains of the 


D’Aussy, though 
’ y> we are 
not decidedly told so, contains a con- 
cise and entertaiming account of the 
numerous travels of F whe 
seem te have excelled the natives of 
other ons ip img vari 
Tons, presery 
vations for the benefit of their poste- 
rity. Of those, Rutilius Clandius 
a gy = i ace ae but his 
work is incomplete. is 
pamed from Rome to Gaul, 6 sea, 
has century ; conseq y, 
y eeercme ma yy to the mere 
tvatiens of a cuasting voyage; 
and, as he thought proper to give 
them in the elegiac measure, 7“ 
far from being satisfactory. 
ever, his countrymen are indebted to 
him for «a curious account of a salt- 
marsh, and for an anecdote of the 
burning of the books of the Sibyls at 
Rome, by order of Stiljco. 
oes reat tees 
, who made a 
to Jecunlom about the year 505, and 
wishing to communicate his observa- 
tions and adventures to the world, te 
employed an abbot, named Adama- 
nus, anative of Scotland, on octiasp 
his notes and verbal information. T. 
work thus produced is iatituled “ De 
Locis Sauctis,” and consists of three 
books, aud has been printed by Gret- 
ser, and afterwards by Mabillon. The 
reader looks in vain for a detail of 
manners, laws, and customs, in “ De 
Locis Sauctis;” which contains little 
more than a tedious repetition of the 
various relicks and other excitements 
to devotion the Bishop mct with in 
the course of his pilgrimage. But this 
circumstance must in candour be al- 
lowed to be the fault of the age, ra- 
ther than of the individuals coucerned 
in the work; for, such was the enthu- 
siaswo of the times with respect to pil- 
grimages, 
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griumages, that it is highly probable 
puthing could be more acceptable to 
tthe Pabl 

account..of the column to which the 
suffering Messiah was tied to be 
‘scourged ; “of the lance that pierced 
hisside; of his shroud ; of a stone on 
which-he knelt to pray ;” ard many 
other relicks of the jast portion and 
acts of the life of the mild Jesus, 
_ tap 
superstitious objects described, that 
though the usurpers of the Holy 
Land réjected the mission of Christ, 
they did not scruple to invent means 
to attract the’ Christians of Europe 
to ‘their territories, who were thus 
mode to pay a willing tribute for 
‘kissing and touching substances which 
‘they supposed had been used by the 
‘Author of their Religion, It would 
be singular indeed that any writer 
should produce a book which did not 
*‘at« least accidentally contain some 
new information; aud perhaps it wis 
through this cause that we are able 
to glean two particulars worthy of 
attention from the labours of Arcul- 
fus ‘and Adamanus. ‘The first relates 
to that ferocious animal the croco- 
dile, which were so numerous, when 
the former visited Alexandria, in the 
lower part of the Nile, that cattle, 
horses, or asses, were seized the in- 
stant they approached the borders of 
the river to satisfy their thirst. At 
present, it is universally agreed, by 
travellers in that regiou, that the cro- 
codile is confiurgl to Upper Egypt, 
very little seen at Cairo, and never 
between that place and the sea, 

The second applies to the island of 
Pharos, where Piolemy Philadeiphus 
erected a tower, which he caused to 
be illuminated by vivid fires, to serve 
as a beacon to the mariners who 
passed near the island, and which re- 
ceived the name of Phares. After 
the period when Ptolemy flourished, 
the island was connected with the 
neighbouring land by a mole that had 
a bridge a each extremity ; which 
was completed by Cleopatra, who re- 
moved the bridges. In short, it is 
known, sys our Translator; “ that at 
this day the whole isiand is connected 
with the mae land; nevertheless, our 
Prelate speaks of it, in his time, as if 
it were still’ an island: “nr dextra 
porte portus parva insula habetur, tn 
qué maxima tirris, est quam, in com- 
mune, Groebi-et J.otini, ex ipsius rei 
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ick than the good Bishop's - 


pears, from the tanltiptictty of 
that, 


usu, Pharum vociiaverunt.’ He mug 
doubtiess have-been mistaken; but 
probably, at the time he saw it, the 
mole ouly existed, and the immense 
quantities of earth which make @ 
part of the continent have been sirice 
added ; and he did not perhaps conss 
der a dyke made by the hand of maa 
capable of preventing an island from 
being what Nature had formed it,” 

It is impracticable to. follow Mr, 
Jolines through his useful and enter 
‘taining sketch of the antient French 
tourists in the manner which it de 
serves and we would wish; we shall 
therefore only mention the most im 
portant particulars, and recommend 
the whole to the attentive perusalof 
our Readers. Hetion, monk and ab 
bot of Richenou, and afterwards bi 
shop of Basil, was sent, in 811, to 
Constantinop!e by Charlemagne,: as 
his ambassador, This prelate. pub 
lished an account of his mission ; but, 
unfortunately, every copy of bis MS, 
is cither lost or effectaally hidden 
from our knowledge. Mabillon luckily 
rescued a work from oblivion of 
something later date, written in 870 
by a monk named Kernard, who went 
through the same region explored b 
Arcultus, but by another route. His 
abours, however, were productive of 
ho other information than that seve 
ral new miracles had been invented 
in the interval; except that he men- 
tions the Christians and Pagans had 
‘conjointly established two caravansy 
‘rics for their use in crossipg the De- 
sart. Asan instance of the ridiculous 
superstition of these remote periods, 
and the absurd falsehoods which it 
prompted, we shall quote a passa 
frum this Introduction relating tot 
assertions of Eginhard, the historian 
& Charlemagne, who made a pil: 
grimage to St, Michael's mount, m 
France, 

“Jn regard to this last, he observes, 
‘that it is situated on a rock, on the shore 
of the coast of Normandy, and washed 
twice a day, at high water, by the waves 
of the sea. But he adds, that on the feast 
-of the Saint, the access to the rock 
to the chapel remains free; and that the 
Ocean forms; like the»Red Sea in the 
time of Moses, two grévi walls, betweep 
which the possage remains perfeotlf dry; 
_apd. that this tujracie only takes place om 
his day, and lasts tlic whale of it.” 
~The thirteenth century produced 
two extraordinary events, the ow 
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fion of the Tartars into Europe, 
ere they committed the most 

| tavages throuvvhout whole 
doms, and the frautic project of. 
Innocent the LVth to diswade those 
barbasians from pursving thei atro- 
cities, and to invite thei to accept 
of the Christian Religion as a sub- 
itute for their own. To accomplish 
laudable purpose, which can only 

¢ condemned from its utter impos- 
ity, he gave letters -in charge 
aCordelier, named Jean du Plan 
‘Carpio, and ‘sent him, on Faster- 
1245,-on this hopeless errand ; 

ch the Sovereign Pontiff seems in- 
ha to have. considered as such, for 
spatchetl a second embassy soga 
after, under the direction of Ascelin, 
al ing friar, who went by ano- 
route. . The issue of the mission 
teed hot be mentioned; but it was 
gmt ive of a valuable account of 
manners and usages of the Tar- 
which has, in various ways, 

en subsequently laid before the 


“St Louis repeated the experiruent 


tioned, through a deception 

on him in 1248; when, at 

of Cyprus, on his disastrons 

ion to Egypt, two persons ap- 

aired before him, in the character 
@ embassadors from Tartary, who 
declared that their prince, Ercalthay, 
lad: deputed them to.say, himself, 
the great Khan, and the whole of 
their courts, Lad been baptised, and 
tdopted the Christian faith, and were 
ly desirous of cultivating his 
fendship and alliance. Gross and 
ae as this must ajpear to a‘mo- 
reader, the superstitious monarch 

™ completely duped, and deter- 
mined to seud Andrew Lonjumel, with 
thers, to the new believers. The 
iipostors, whose sole objeet was to 
the monarch, assumed the 

tines! sanctity of manners, and at- 
landed all the offices of religiow; at 
the same time intimating that a pre- 
mibof atent of searict cloth would 
beparticularl y acceptable to the great 
This Louis immediately pro- 

and had it embroidered with 

ill the mystic symbols of the Roman 
Githolie faith , to whieh he added a 
Mec of the true cross, ‘and all the 
of the altar in silver. . Thus 

the whole cavalcade of the 
departed for Tartary, where 

Hick was discovered; but no 
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information was derived front it Be- 
youd the Knowledge that the Seine 
was more piousithan pridegt. 97 * 


The folly of Louis was ga nsw 
throughout ‘Ins ‘unsuccessful ¢ é 
ahd couseyitent pilgrimages ; but it 
seems almost Incredible fhat he’ suf- 
fered himself to ‘become a dupe, 4 se- 
cond time, to ‘the story of ‘Tartarian 
conversion; and’ Yet it isa fact that 
he sent similar ‘letters to Sartach, a 
EH who “he ‘was led to believe 

ad embraeed the Christian why ‘ery 
by a Franciscan ‘friar, named Guil- 
laume Rubrw it and with similar 
success, except that the friar found 
the prince, on Whom all the pomp of 
the sacerdotal office had not the least 
effect. Rubftuquis and his ¢ompa- 
ions, therefore, retarned to Syria, 
which Louis had left. ‘The monk 
there received an order from his sn- 
perior to retire to the convent of St. 
Jean d’Acre; whence he was’ com, 
manded to write an account Of his 
adventures to the king, thei in. 
Prance; and it is to this circumstagce 
the literary world is indebted for the 
information obtained on this silly, 
thission. , 


Two other travellers, Hayton an 
Armenian, and Mandeville the Eng- 
lishman, are. claimed. by M. D’Aussy 
as French authors, because they wrote 
in the language of that country. Of 
the latter the Editor says, 

. “If we bebieye him, he embarked on 
Michaelinas-day- in the year 1332, and 
travelled, during thirty-five years, over 
the greater part of Asia and Africa. Well, 
Reader, have thé safne courage as | have 
had, and’ peruse his book; and if you 
shall allow that he may, perhaps, have 
seen Constantinople, Palestine, and E- 
gypt, which, however, I am far from war- 
rantiog, you will remain conviueed that, 
most assuredly, he has never set foot in 
any of those countries which he describes 
as blindly; viz. Arabia, Tartary, India, 
Kthiopia, &.” 

Having now given the heads of the 
first part of the Introduction, we 
shalt proceed to the second; in which 
the Writer gives a slight view ef the 
motives that led to the crusades and 
various pilgrimage of rich and emi- 
nent persons, and thise employed a- 
bout the Court of Fraece. Amongst 
the latter was Brocquiere, first es 
quire-caryer to the Duke Philippe le 

on, who performed many in Pales- 
tine; and, retarning indisposed to Je- 

rusalem, 
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rulem, fernted the dari f 
vetuming to France by fond ‘his 
e to bis 


commaiants at Breanne & 
oy ions; but Br emon- 
erated » by his success, that there are 
w impediments which may not be 
surmounted hy vigour resolu- 
Lange Avent b> re are told that 
a ore Philippe, in 1433, 
equipped in the Saracens habit, on 
the which had enabled him to 
rm. this pra: yt ol pases iescag , 
roequiere rece applause he 
merited; and he was pats na De) to 
commit bis information relating to 


the places he passed throngh to writ- 
ing. This was accomplished; and it 
appenere in 1438. A general league 
r @ crusade baving taken place, 
Philippe affected to be the most zeal- 
ous in assisting his companions in 
arms, and, proceeding to Lille, he 
ve a id féte, of which, Mr. 
ohnes has introduced an account from 
D’Aussy’s History of the private Life 
of the French, in along note. This 
we to the attention of 
out Readers, as it forcibly illustrates 
the mad luxury and extravagance of 
the times. Were we to pursue this 
art of the work before us farther, 
1t would compel us to neglect the tra- 
vels of Brocquiere; and yet we can- 
not leare it without expresing our 
approbation of the manuer in which 
considerable historic information is 
conveyed; besides the entertaining 
account of several MSS. im the Nafi- 
onal Library in Paris. 


Our Author commences his work 
in the following words : 

“To animate and inflame the hearts of 
such noble men as may be desirous of 
seeing the world, and by the order and 
command of the most high, most power- 
ful, and my most redoabted Lord, Philippe, 
by the grace of God, Duke of Burgundy, 
Lorraine, Brabant, and Lismbourg, Count 
of Flanders, Artois, and Burgundy, Pala- 
tine of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
Namur, Marquis of the Holy Enipire, 
Lord of Friesland, Salines, and Mechlin, 
I, Bertrandon de 1a Brocquicre, a native 
of the <a! of Guienne, Lord de Views 
Chatean, and First Esquire- 
Carver to my aforesaid most redoubted 

after every event, in 


Kord, af 

addition to what I had made ar abridge- 
ment of in a sreall book by way of me- 
morandums, have fairly written out this 
account of wy shoft travels, in order that 
if any King or Christian Prince should 
wish to make the conquest of Jerusalem, 
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and iead thither an army over-land, of if 
eae Sees Oo Oe eee ae 
velling thither, each of them may be 
made acquainted with all the towns, ¢- 
ties, regions, countries, rivers, mountains, 
and passes, in the districts, as well ag the 
lords to whom they belong, from the 
duchy of Burgundy to Jerusalem.” 


It is to be ! ted that Broce. 
quiere is so cany cobaiae on the state 


of Rome in 1433; especially as he 


excites our curiosity bya general ex 
pression of delight at viewing “ thow 
columns of marble, those statues, and 
those monuments, as marvelous te 
see as to describe.” At that 

and at every other great town in By 
rope which he visited, our Traveller 
earefully mentions the relicks 
gy and, upon his arrival at 

affa, he informs, us the 

commenced for pilgrims to the Holy 
Land. This place was very strong 
when it belonged to the Christians; 
but at that time consisted only ofa 
few. miserable tents, cove with 
reeds, used by the pilgrims to 
themselves from the heat of the sus. 
The harbour was bad and shallow; 


hut the agents of the Sultans of 


Ezypt were stationed there, with in 
terpreters and persons to compel the 
pilgrims who landed to pay a tribute. 
The pious Brocquicre lost no time, 
on his arrival at Jerusalem (where he 
found the Christians sadly op 
by the Saracens), in paying iis re 
spects to the several holy relicks it 
possessed. He then determined to 
visit St. Catherine’s, om Mount Sinai, 
and for this purpose associated with 
nine pther pilgrims. He adds, 
“For the information of others, whe 
like myself may wish to visit this coum 
try, I shall say that the custom is, © 
treat with the chief interpreter at Jerus- 
lem, who receives a tax for the Sultan, 
wad ene for himself, and then sends toi 
form ¢he interpreter at Gaza, who, in bis 
turn, negétiates a passage with the Arn- 
bians of the Desert. , These Arabs enjoy 
the right of conducting pilgrims ; and, 
they are not always under dne subjection 
to the Sultan, their camels must be used, 
which they let to hire at ten ducats # 
head. The Saracen who at this time held 
the office of chief interpreter was 
Nanchardin. Having received the answer 
from the Arabs, he assembled ts before 
the chapel, which is at the entrance asd 
on the left of the Holy Sepulchre. He 
there took down in writing our age 
names, surnames, and a wry particular 
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Fine our Traveller was compe 


ion of our and sent a du- 

of this to the chief interpreter at 
These utions are taken for 
security of travellers, and to prevent 

the Arabs from detainidg any of them; 
but | am persuaded that it is done like- 
wise through mistrust, and through fear 
of some exchange or substitution that 
gay make them lose the tribute-money.” 
We cannot help observing, on this 
of the work under considera- 
that it is corroborated by the 
recent travels of Mr. Parsons, re- 
“ thewed in the first er of our present 
golume, p. 517. When Authors agree 
‘at so distant a period, all doubts of 
iarism are prevented, and we read 

gach with age 4 a ‘ 
Brocquiere and his party brought 
wine for their use duane the jour- 
ney, and procured all kinds of provi- 
fion, except biscuit, which they were 
to have at Gaza. Nanchardin fur- 
pished them with a particular inter- 
, and asses, and mules, and at 
they departed. The second 

they passed was St. Abraham, 
“where our Lord created our first 
father, Adam,” and where Abraham, 
Imac, and Jacob were buried, with 
their wives. The spot last mentioned 


was inclosed by a mosque; and this 
Circumstance prevented our Pilgrim 


from visiting it, as the Saracens im- 
‘mediately destroyed the Christian 
«Arta within that or any other 
of their places of worship, unless he 
fenounced his religion. At Gaza, 
which is described as situated near 
the sea, and in a fine country, though 
on the borders of the Desert, they 
were shewn the palace of Samson, 
and the columns of that which he 
overturned; “* but,” says Brecquiere, 
“1 dare not affirm that these are the 
fame.” Whatever other qualifica- 
tions the Saracens may have possess- 
ed, they seem to have been very defi- 


Gent jn policy, as they made it their 
- Constant ae to maltreat the pil- 


who passed through rer 
thrice to demand justice from the 
Governor, who, bemg a Circassian, 
‘admini it impartially. The na- 
fives wished them to hire asses, for 
five ducats, to St. Catherine's, at the 


_ mire time that one might be bought 


twe. “This conduct was repre- 
to the Governor. For my- 


self,” observes the Esquire-Carver, | 


Whe had hitherto rode on a camel, 
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and had no intention of changing, 
“| desired they would tell me how | 
could ride a camel and an ass at the 
same time. The Governor decided in 
our favour, and ordered that we 
should not be forced to hire any asses 
from the Moucres against our inclina- 
tions.”. Four of the party were taken 
ill at Gaza, and were left there; and 
Sir Sanson de Lalaing deserted the 
remainder ; so that it was reduced to 
Sir Andrew de Toulongeon, Pierre de 
Vaudrei, Godefroi de Toisi, Jean de 
la Roe, and Brocquiere. The first 
two days journey on the Desert was 
productive of but one adventure, 
which was the killing of a lizard of 
the species Monitor; but, on the 
third, the unfortanate Author wag 
seized with a violent fever. Dis- 
tressed at this unlucky event, his 
frieuds entrusted him to the care of 
one of their Arabs, whe treated him 
with great humanity, and placed him 
in the bands of his brethren encamp- 
ed near the place. ‘These barbarians, 
affected by his forlorn situation, nei- 
ther robbed nor insulted him, and en- 
deavoured to relieve him by their 
mode of cure, which was kneading 
aud pinching his flesh till wearied 
Nature sunk into a long repose of 
six hours. , 


After some farther difficulties be 
reached Jerasalem, where he found 
those who had previously left him. 
There he formed the resolution of re- 
turning to France by land, which be 
kept secret from his frieuds, two of 
whom accompanied him in a pilgrim- 
age to Nazareth; at least in aa at- 
tempt at such; for, upon reaching 
Acre, they were persuaded to dec]ime 
it. Of Acre he observes, 

“This is a handsome port, deep and 
well inclosed. The town itself appears to 
have been large and stroug; but at pre- 
sent there do not exist more than Sue 
houses, situated at one of its extremities, 
and at some distance from the sea.” 

From the manner in which he mea- 
tions Tyre, Sidon, and Berites, it is 
evident that these places were thea 
possessed of considerable trade, though 
they are since su cympletely decayed. 
Sir Sanson, who was still kept in ig- 
norance of Broequiere's project, was 

revailed upon by the latter to visit 
| “tose When on their way there, 
they passed a pleasant and fertile val- 
ley, intersected by two streams of 
water, 
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water, and about a leagne iv breadth, 
where Noah constructed the ark. Be- 
youd this place, dud quite to Damas- 
cus, they travelled between moun- 
tanis, and met with many villages 
and vineyards. 

* “But | warn,” says Brocquiere, “ those 
who, like me, shall have occasion to make 
this journey, to take good care ‘of them- 
selves during the night ; for, in my life, I 
never felt such cold. ‘This excess of cold 
is caused by the fail of the dew ;. and it is 
thus throughout Syria. ‘The greater the 
heat during the day, the more abundant 
the dew, and the cold of the night.” 


On their arrival at Damascus they- 


were obliged to perform the usual 
ceremony ‘of dismounting, as no 
Christians were permitted to enter 
the towns ef Syria on herscback. 
This was no sooner done, than the 

were insulted by a person who ddvack 
off Brocquiere’s hat. “1 own,” he 
adds, “ that my first movement was 
to lift my fist at him;” which he pro- 
bably would have done, had not their 
attendant Moucre pushed him aside, 
and prevented his immediate destruc- 
tion. ‘This leads him to observe, 

“TI mentign this circumstance to shew 
that the inhabitants of Damascus are a 
wieked race, and, consequently, care 
should be taken to avoid any quarrels 
with them. It is the same with other 
Mahonredan countries. I kndéw by expe- 
rience that you must not joke with them, 
nor at the same time be afraid, nor ap- 
pear poor, for then they will despise you; 
nor rich, for they are very avaricious, as 
ajl who haye disembarked at Jaffa know 
to their cost.’’ 

The population of Damascus was 
estimated in 1482 at 100,000 persons ; 
and the Author Wescribes it as com- 
mercial aud opulent, and next in con- 
sequence ‘to Cairo; besides which, it 
was profusely supplied with water, 
and contained exteusive gardens, pro- 
ducing the best of fruits; but, with 
all these advantages, it must have, 
been a horrid residence for the Chris- 
tian merchants, who were shut up in. 
their houses every cvening by officers 
appointed for that purpose; nor could 
they depart from them in the morn- 
jog till their gaolers thoughi proper 
to open their doors. 

When ot-Baruth the two friends 
witnessed the cclebration of a Moorish 
feast, which Brocquiere mentions to 
have been given in their antient mav- 
ner. it commenced at sun-set ; and 


a 


hee 
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numerous ‘companies, scattered ih 
groupes, uttered loud cries, and s 

their favourite airs; at the same time 
the guns of the castle were dip 


charged, and the people of the town - 


launched into the air, bien hault a 
hien loing, une manicre de feu plus 
gros que le plus gros fallot que je 
veiose oncques allumé.” This species 
of fire-works strongly excited Broc 
quiere’s curiosity ; and, in answer to 
bis enquiries, he was informed that 
they made use of it, ih naval engage 
ments, to burn the sails of their ene. 
mics’ vessels, He was equally de 
sirous to acquire the method of mak 
mg it; and at length, by the inter 


vention of a ducat, obtamed the se * 


cret; but that he has. nof thought 
proper to communicate to his Read- 
ers. Soon after this period, our ad- 
venturous Knight departed on his pe- 
rilous journey to France, whither we 
cannot possibly accompany him in the 
manner his obseryalions deserye ; but 
we shall poimt out some few circum- 
stauces which we couceive worthy of 
particular notice. Amongst these is 
the informatign that the people be 
tween Baruth and Seyce preserved a 
wood of pine-trees with superstitious 
care. Of Nazareth but little is said, 
except that it. is situated in a yale 
formed by tvo mountains; that the 
place where the Angel Gabriel came 
to aunounce to the Virgin Mary that 
she would be a mother was in a pitia- 
ble state; and that not a fragment 
remained of the house where she re- 
sided when she received the mission, 

On his second visit to Damascus, 
Brocquieve saw the eutry of a cara- 
van from Mecca, which was said to 
consist of 3000 camels. This, accord-: 
ing to custom, was considered as a 
great festival; and, to do honour to 
the Aleoran, brought by it, the go- 


vernor, atteaded by the principal 


people of the city, went out to meet 
the cavalcade. “It was enveloped in 


a silken covering, painted over with 


Moorish inscriptions; and the cainel 
that bore it was in like manner. deco- 
rated all over with silk. Four mus 
cians, and a gréat number of drums 


‘and trumpets, greves this camel, 


and made a loud noise. In front and 
around were about 30 men, some 
bearing cross-bows, others drawa . 
swords, others small harquebusses, 
which they fired off every now and 
hen.” Eight old men followed, be 
we 
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were mounted on the finest. camels, 
“persons led horses near. them 
ly caparisoned; a lady, a’relation 
of the Grand Seignior, preceded, who 
was carried in 4 Jitter by two camels; 
many of the camels were covered with 
dott of gold. A person, with whom 
vequiere formed aa acquaintance, 
told him that he bad been thrice at 
Mecca, whiere the body of Mahomet 
was inclosed iu a circular chapel, 
at the summit, through which 
shrine was exhibited to the in- 
fatuated followers of his doctrines, 
some of whom actually submitted to 
lose their eyes, exclaiming, with mad 
enthusiasm, the world had nothing 
more deserving of their notice after 
beholding the remains of their Pro- 
! . 


Nomerons entertaining passages 
‘be selected from this work, 
which would contribute to. confirm 
our opinion of iis merit; but we 
think enough has been already said, 
aud quoted, to establish Monsieur 
Bertrandon de ta Brocquiere’s claim 
to public approbation aud encourage- 
ment. When it is considered that¢is 
Travels enable the curious to com- 
= and examine the changes that 
ye occurred between past aud pre- 
went customs, and the surfaces of na- 
tural and. artificial objects, in the 
long interval of 375 years, in these 
Temote regions from us, it will not 
be denied that they possess suflicient 
interest to excite that curiosity which 
we venture to predict will be amply 
gratified by their perusal, 
A Map of Tartary, from Rubru- 
quis’ Travels, is pretixed. 
WA, Free and impartial Thoughts on the 
Dangers to be apprehended from the great 
_ Therease of Sectaries in this Kingdom, and 
Evils arising from the IWant of Places 
“Of Worship for the lower Orders of the 
Cmmunity, &c. pp. 84, Taylor and 
Hessey. 25. Gri. 
THIS Author commences by la- 
menting the decay of zeal, observable 
the Members of our Church Estab- 
ment, and the prodigious increase 
of Non-conformisis; and progoosti- 
Giles, that if the same supine indif- 
prevail on one hand, and the 
Mine eager desire to make proselytes 
‘other, for the succeeding 20 
3, which have marked tlic same 
of time already elapsed, every 
that is sober aad rational in 
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Religion will be extinguished ; Pana- 
ticism and infidelity wili reign through- 
out the land; and furious political 
sentiments, engrafted on the fervid 
tenets of faith (now becoming most 
popular), may produce some aweful 
convulsion ia the State, ‘He repre- 
sents the mode,of conyersivu usually 
pretended to by our modern Crlyjnis- 
tic Methodists, and the dreadful ef- 
fects prodiiced upon persons of weak 
nerycs or disordered intellects by their 
enthusfastic descriptions of the love 
of Gop and the perceptible motions 
of Divine Grace; and reprebeuds 
their confined notions of charity, high 
opinion of their own Evangelical pri- 
vileges, aud contempt for ‘other de- 
nominations of Christians. He con- 
troverts their ideas concerning final 
perseverance, by quoting the express 
declarations of Scripture, which to- 
tally discountenance that doctrine; 
and asserts, that the Cifurch of Eng- 
land maintains the necessity of belief 
in the important truths of the Gos- 
pel, and of that help which cometh 
from above to bring men to salya- 
tion, as strongly aud unequivocally 
as auy Disciples of the benevolent Sa- 
vious of the World can: but he 
makes this difference between our re- 
gular Clergymeh and their infatuated 
Preachers,—that the former declare 
that reformation of life, and con- 
formity of conduct to the rules and 
precepts of Gov’s holy wor, are the 
sigue that we are under the influeuce 
of the Spirit of Holiness; the latter, 
on the contrary, consider rapturous 
feelings, which lead to no practical 
or useful result, as proofs of their 
justification. 

The causes of the great increase in 
the number of these Sectaries our 
Author conceives to be, their eager 
and unremitting endeavours to bring 
men oyer to their persuasion; their 
earnest and indefatigable promotion 
of each other's temporal interests; 
the love of the marvelous, by which 
persons of uninformed minds are in- 
fected; the power which highly- 
wrought-up scenes and strong appeals 
to the passions liave upon warm con- 
stitutions; the deficiency, in respect to 
accommodation, in our churches and 
chapels, for the lower orders of the 
community ; and the little care that 
is taken to convey sound and useful 
religious instruction to sach ranks in 
life as are most liable to be led away 
from 
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from the true fold of Christ's flock 
by the ignorant aud infuriated zealot. 

He conjures the Bishop of Durham 
avd other exalted Characters, now 
sloriously exerting themselves to gain 
he the children of indigent parents 
the incalculable advantage of a good 
education, to take tle unhappy case 
of the adult poor into consideration, 
make some provision for their spi- 
ritual waits, and not suffer them to 


be \eft.a prey to iguorance and vice, 


or victims to the extravagant notions 
of the bigot or fanatick. He proposes 
that over-grown parishes in the vici- 
nity ef the Metropolis should bé di- 
vi into two or three, as was done 
to St. Martin’s im the Fields, to St. 
Giles’s, and St. Andrew's, Holborn. 
Our Author exhorts masters of fa- 
milies belonging to our Established 


Church to be regular attendants in. © 


the House of Gon, aud to exercise 
that authority with which the Al- 
mighty has entrasted them, in causin 

their children and influencing their 
domesticks to attend divine service 
on the day consecrated to the wor- 
ship of the great Creator, The con 
ductors of large manufactories are 
also entreited to eudeavour to pro- 


mote a regard fer the Sabbath among 
their workmen and apprentices. To 


the clergy, zeal, assiduity, and ener, 

in the discharge of the duties of their 
pastoral office, are recommended ; to) 
the faity, diligent attention to hear- 
ing and reading the Scriptures, and 
the assembling of themselves toge- 
ther constantly at the stated times of 
public worship. 

These, and a variety of other to- 
picks, iimportaut in themselves, and 
peculiarly interesting at the existing 
moment, are well handled in this use- 
ful, candid, and able publication. 


145. Leicestershive Tales. By Miss Mary 
Ligwood. In Four Volumes. Printed 
for the Author, and sold by Richard Phil- 
lips, Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
“THESE Tales, which are five in 

number, “The Beaufort Family,” 

‘* Catherine,” “ Friendship and Ke- 

venge,” ** Harriet,” and “ The Debt 

of Gratitude repaid,” are the pro- 
duction of a young lady, niece to 
the imgenious Miss Linwood the ce- 

Jebrated Artist; who professes the 

laudable design of thereby impressing 

the youthful mind with a sense of the 
importance of moval rectitude. The 
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tenor of the whole work is, to 
cate filial obedience, and an 
subjugation of the passions.._In 
story of * Cathcrive” there is af 
fecting example of the sad effects 
indolence inactivity; but we 
inclined to prefer the tale.of « 
Debt of Gratitude repaid,” as being 
more simuple than the rest, which are 
somewhat — and may, per- 
h be consi oug for the 
nature of a tale. Miss Linwood hus 
introduced several pieces of poetry; 
of which we subjoin a specimen : 
‘‘In a cot where sweet jessamines 
round the door, . 
Where the rose and the lily together 
Dwelt Affection, whose form each attractive 
grace wore, (their child, 
Whom Duty and Gratitude own’d fir 


“* O’er the smooth-shaven green with light 
heart she would dance, ; 
To the-sound of the pipe, or the lutes 


r lay; 

While the fads only liv’d by her 

smiling glance, {iu te. 

And her virtue was pnre as the bawthom 

“ While contented she liv’d, ber gay hous 

. never ing, ' 

With Health for her friend, and sweet 

Peace for her guide, 

Black Envy appear’d, deckt in Honour's 

gay cloathjrg, (pering crieds 

Who doom’d her his victim, then whit 

* And why does so lovely a. flower hide its 

head [litude’s gloom? 

In Retiremeat’s deep shades, and in So- 

Leave, leave these dull scencs,’ the fale 

flatterer sajd, [openly bloom. 

‘Come with me, where thy beauty shall 

‘Observe the guy throng as they sportively 

play, . attend ; 

The Loves and the Graces their — 
On the green to the tabret they frolic 

day, {evening sports end,’ 

And Love strews the couch when their 

“Affection’s light heart beat in baste for 

the plcasure, [tude’s door; 

Yet, sighing, she pass’d by fair Grate 

But scarcely Engeleane” short path did 

she measure, [no more. 

Her parents were had in remembrance 


“ First disgrac’d, then abandon’d, from 
rude triumph shrinking, P 
The victim of flattery, the image of #9, 
Down the yawning abyss of 
while sinking, [so low: 
She mourns for the folly that brought hey 
* Learn by me, all ye maidens, imprudent 
to shun; 
I once was as f smn wr” | 
But beauty and virtue fare 
And Aflection is lost im the child of De 
spair. “sop! 
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‘Ob! why did I quit my belov’d harmon 
ad: $ 


Where once I liv’d happy, but now all, 


Aéthey view my pale form, all start back 
in affright, [ Despair.’ 
For Sorrow alone knows the child of 


“She said ; while, surveying the fathomless 
: pur : {vel’d her hair; 
Pale wild were her looks, and — 
Jo Heaven she first pointed—then rush‘d 
‘* to the steep, {of Despair.” 


And the salt wave ingulpb’d the lost child 


146. A Practical Dictionary of Domestic 
Medicine ; comprising the latest Discove- 
nes relative to the Causes, Treatment, and 

lion of Diseases. With a Monier 
Description I Anatomy, Casualties, e~ 
misty, Clothing. Dicteticks, Pharmacy, 
Physiology, Surgery, Midwifery, Thera- 
icks, &e. &C. &e. By Richard 

; M.D. Member of the Royal Col- 

of Surgeons in Loudon, Corresponding 

of the Medical Society at Paris, 

to the Phthisical Dispensary, 

“Author of “ The Domestic Guide,” &c. 
ke: Longman and Co. 1808. large 8vo. 

WORKS of this description, judi- 

dowdy arranged, written in a plain 

md intelligent manner, the result of 

experience and ¢onsiderable 
ice, are the most important and 

ble in the whole circle of Li- 
terature. One half of the diseases and 
ents of the human system 

arise from the strange and perverse 
conduct of all ranks of people with 
to their conduct when in per- 
health. Acts; frantic in their 
ze. tending immediately to pro- 
indisposilion, are committed 
daily, without reflection on their con- 
quences; and neglect or dbstinacy 
fonfirm the particular affection so 
ely, that, when medical or 


Megical aid becomes indispensable in 


opinion of the sufferer or his 
it is often found to be too 
and death follows. Admitting 
this fact, we naturglly feel pleasure 
in observing that persons well quali- 
fied for the undertaking have endea- 
Youred to convince mankind that pre- 
Gution is for ever necessary, to pre- 
ferve the extremely delicate organi- 
of our frames from injury, to 

it is constantly liable through 
entirely out of our controul, 


* 


Under this impression, we cannot 
tongratulate the Publick on the 
“Géxr. Mac. November, 1808. 
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acquisition of the Practical Dictidn- 
ary before us, which; we ‘are’ per- 
suaded, is well caledlated to give'a 
general know ‘of ‘ofr organs, 
and the methods of restoring them to 
their pristine vigour. Dr. Reecé 'de- 
dicates his work to the Archbi of 
Canterbury ; 4 work “ calculated for 
the publit good, and for promotii 
the cause of Humanity ;” which it js 
his wish, froni the tenor of the Dedi- 
cation, should be communicated in 
every direction ‘by the exertions of 
the Established Clergy. And in this 
laudable desire we most heartily con- 
cur with him; adding, on oir Own 
parts, that nothing can more truly 
exalt the clerical character, than an 
attempt to enlighten the minds of 
their flocks, so as to lead them to 
comprehend the means by which they 
may avoid many of those chronic 
complaints which destroy’ the la- 
bourcr when he onght to be in his 
full vigour, and create so many ¢an- 
didates for parochial relief. 

The Doctor observes, in his Pre- 
face, that Domestic Medicine has 
lately been studied to a greater ex- 
tent than it had before been. Medi- 
eal men, perceiving this commenda- 
ble inclination, have seconded the 
wishes of the Publick, and presented 
them with several works on the sub- 
ject, some of which possess consider- 
able merit. “ But,” be adds, “in 
imparting medical instruction to those 
unacquainted with professional sci- 
ence, the mode of doing it is of the 
first cousequence ; and simplicity and 
perspicuity of arrangement are above 
all things to be studied.” This mode, 
he thinks, should be in the form of a 
Dictionary, as by that arrangement 
the object is attained without diffi- 
culty; and, the articles being com- 
pressed, the essence of the informa- 
tion is acquired without the possibi- 
lity of misapprehension from pre- 
ceding or succeeding subjects: En- 
couraged by the success of his “ Me 
dical Guide,” he ventured to com- 
pose the Dictionaty, “to answer the 
several purposes intended ;” as “this 
publication not only exhibits a full 
and correct view of the history, fia- 
ture, distinguishing symptoms, and 
treatment, of every known disease, 
and the management of ; 
and other cases of emergency, which 
often prove fatal before medical aid 

; can 
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sit ted with the 

ind. well-being of enc 
is convinced that a regular 
Police is absolutely necessary 

1 England; and he asserts that every 

writer in this department of Litera- 

ture coincides with him in opinion, 
that the Legislature ought imredi- 
ately to lish such a Police, Nor 
is a Medical a a less impe- 
iously demand as it capnot be 
Socks that those persons who are 
very frequently called upon to decide 
upon the cayses of death should pos- 
sess a sufficient hnowledge of those 
causes to direct their decision with 
some degree of accuracy, 

_ “But, hesides these more general 

subjects, the work descends also into 
the consideration of disease, as modi- 
fied by the various circumstances of 
climate, country, and season; nor are 
those peculiar affections omitted that 
characterise particular professions or 
deseriptions of people, arising from 
their occupations or modes of life; a 
guhject much neglected, but of the 
first consequence in a manufacturing 
country.” Many objections have been 
made to the most popular works of 
this description, by men pf profes- 
sional knowledge, from the single 
circumstance that the detail of sym- 
oms in them is generally so vaguely 
vofined that very dreadful errors may 
be committed by mistaking their ‘ap- 
ropriation ; and the Doctor particu- 
jo the celebrated publication of 
Dr. Buchan, which he censures on 
this-head; adding, that the practice 
is timid aud imert, “ with the negative 
merit of doing little harm if it pro- 
. duces no good,” This he farther 
considers as great a deception on the 
-publick as the most decided empiri- 
cism,s ‘for, by trusting to its waxuns, 
the opportunity of restoring health by 
. @ judicious and active treatment w 
often lost, which cannot be recalled; 
and thus a sacrifice is made of life, by 
what may be termed worse than neg- 
last <= sgenaae supipenesa, and the 
use of placebos.” 

Our Author observes, of Dr, Bu- 
chan, that his works seem originally 
pashing more a compilation 
from. preceding writers; aud that it 
- js remarkab‘e, that, though medical 
‘ acienge has been considerably im. 
proved since its first appearance, in 
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the year 1760, not one of the subse, 
quent editions contains a word te. 
lating te those improvements: and 
this he accounts for by saying, “Dg, 
B. being a physician of very limited 
practice, was probably either pot 
sufficiently acquaiuted with those dis 
coveries, or incompetent to judge of 
their real merits.” a a: 
Popular utility was the actual s- 
mulus to the composing of the Prac. 
tical Dictionary, which is caleulated 
to afford Society a knowledge of the 
most recent improvements in the art 
of Healing, But the Author hopes 
that young professional persons will 
find **several important topicks treat- 
ed purposely for them, in a mote si- 
entific and detailed manner than 
‘pular readers alone require.” 
clusive of those, the Doctor hopes to 
have a third class of readers, and for 
them it is more particularly intended 


—the Resident Country Clergy; who, 
it has beewobserved by the best Mo- 


dical Characters, possess an opportu. ’ 


nity, by a knowledge of medicine, of 
conferring the greatest blessings on 
that part of the community of whieh 
they have the charge. “ By the ad- 
vantage of uniting the two characlers 
of the Divine and .the Physician, he 
is equally fitted for affording relief 
to the body as consolation to the 
mind.” The College studies of the 
Clergy prepare the way for the easy 
acquirement of the art of Healing; 
and their attainments in general sei- 
ence enable them to apply their 
kuowledge in that art with judgment 
and great probable success. ‘“ Besides, 
accideuts of an alarming nature fre- 
quently occur so suddenly, and their 
effects ‘are so fatal; that medical a» 
sistance cannot be procured in time 
suflicient to be useful; while a Cler- 
gyman, always on the spot, can save 
the unhappy vic:im by his knowledge 
of the means of doing it, and give a 
satisfaction to the friends of the ul 
happy sutlerer which might endeer to 
them both Keligion and its Ministers.” 
There is something so amiable and 
humane in this suggestion, that we 
canpot think of passing it without 
giving Dr. Reece onr hearty thanks 
tur thus holding out the means of al 
leyiating the unavoidable calamities 
of life; means so completely withia 
the reach of accompiisiment, that it 
would be inhuman to suppose for 4 
moment that they will not be adopted 
generally 
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y throughout the United 
mpire; and we feel the more 
of his success in this noble 


uddertaking, when we recollect how 
many worthy and excellent Clezgy- 
wen, of all persuasions, are ready to 
forward his views; and anticipate the 
mblime picture which will be exhi- 
hited, in all directions, of the Pastor 
ing the diseases of the mind, in- 
caleating the moral dutics, and at 
the same instant ageinitetng opi- 
ites to personal sufferings, and pre- 
ing the way for returning health. 
Itis for these reasons their on- 
isgequested for a work which is 
iarly fitted for their perusal, as 
containing all that information in po- 
wilar medicine which they require, 
and which they may apply with so 
noch advantage in the circle of their 
urge.” The Author has the satis- 
of annexing to his Preface a 

list of the Dignitied Clergy who have 
ured his work with their appre- 

jon and countenance, which scems 
toinsure the farther encouragement 
of his plan; amongst whom are, the 
two English Archbishops, eleven Bi- 
thops, two Irish Bishops, many other 
men, and several Temporal 


The body wf the Practical Diction- 
commences with a History of Po- 
Medicine ; which, our Author 
» has from its origin been 
considered as a distinct profession : 
but it is only through the progress of 
hy, and the extension of sci- 
ence, “that the veil of professional 
mystery has been in part withdrawn 
it, and its principles unfolded, 
the instruction of mankind.” He 
to think tht the first exercise 
was blended with the rites of 
and that the Priesthood 
use of their knowledge of the 
. art to increase their authority 
Mi consequence. This was done 
Without much difficulty, as their ‘re- 
‘Medies wete accompanied by charms, 
, and prayers; each of 
peices oo 

f uninfo ients, 
them to form a connexion between 
oe, Begmprehensible causes of dis- 
al t from whom they ex- 
relief. At length, the practice 
a the various Temples became too 
os and ry priests were in- 
appoint uties, or physi- 
Mans, who were authorized fo ndini- 
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sick; but their practice was, te agree 
poled bn : in the 
Archives of the Temples, um 
penalty of death. A waaay. st 
methed to prevent improvement in, 
the science of Medicine could vot 
have been adopted,. Besides, if any, - 
previously unknow@ malady made its 
appearance, the suierer umdor it was 
necessarily consigned to certain disso- 
lution. 

Exclusive of the many other rea, 
sons we. haye for yencrating the cha, 
ster of oe Greeks, slag i 
to them for regcuim tice 
Healing from the Saat con- 
temptible substitates for knowledge, 
charms and incantations. <The Reo- 
mans, sensible of the claims ef the 
above people to superior mformation 
and reflection, did not hesitate to 
imitate them in this as well as in 
other arts and sciences; and from the 
Romans the study de to the 
various inhabitants of Europe. Aftet 
enlarging upon these particulars with 
mach ability and petspicuity, Dr. RK. 

ives a list, with couimeuts, of the 
dite rent works which have beech writ- 
ten opon the subject in EB and, fro 
the introduction of Printing ; and o 
those he thinks the Haveh ‘of Healt 
vs amgnie ig merit peg an tak 
ceding one in this ¢ of w ; 
and from it Ped ye writers have 
assumed a good deal.” The History 
of Popular Medicine is concluded by 
the fotlowing handsome complimen 
to the philanthropic individuals to 
whom we are indebted for the estab- 
lishment of several excellent Socie- 
ties: “Such,” continues the Docter, 
“is the outline we have offered of 
Popular Medicine; and thus we have 
eavoured to trace its principal au- 
: but 
while the benevolence. of medical 
practitioners has been so distinguish- 
ed for promoting the best interest of 
suffering Humanity, it must not be 
forgotten that others, catching their 
enthusiasm, and prdinpted by their 
example, have endeaveured to be 
more extensively useful, by the ingti- 
tution of Societies, or that collective 
bodies have united for the same be- 
neficial end. Thus was formed the 
Humane Society, for the relief of 
certain casualties, particularly drown- 
ing, under the inspection of Doctor 
Hawes. The Inoculation fér the 
Small 
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Small Pox has obtained the same at- 
tention of an institution, the interests 
of which have been promoted by Dr. 
Woodville, Dr. Haygarth, aud others. 
This Society has since given place to 
the Royal Jennerian Institution, the 
event of which is still doubtful.” 

To these may be added a list of nu- 
merous houses established in many 
of the considerable towns througliout 
England for the recovery of persons 
affected by Fevers; which are cajcu- 
lated for the double purpose of pre- 
venting contagion and relieving the 
J aenrw from a most severe and 

readful calamity. Indeed, we kuow 
of no institution likely to be more 
extensively useful, or better deserving 
of encouragement from the opulent, 
than those for checking febrile con- 
tagion. 

The next subject is, Preliminary 
Instructions, Dr. Reece very justly 


observes, that the success of the phy- 
sician. must entirely depend ou his 
being well acquainted with the sym- 
ptoms of disease, which are so com- 
plicated and doubtful, that the most 
accurate and determined observation 
must be applied to discriminate. Act- 


ing upon this undoubted position, he 
has composed a set of general ques- 
tions to patients; to each of which 
he has annexed such remarks as may 
be useful to those who apply them. 
That our opinion of the good sense 
and propriety of these queries and 
remarks may be established, we shall 
quote those relating to the pulse: 

“« Is the pulse weak, strong, quick, fre- 
gueut, or does it intermit? Remarks: By 
the pulse we judge of the state of the 
circulation, and irritability of the system, 
which in all diseases it is of consequence 
to be acquainted with. Celsus, who paid 
particular atteution ‘to the pulse during 
disease, cautions his readers not to place 
too great a dependence on it, and terms 
it res faliacissima ; and long experience has 
rather continged than contradicted this 
opinion; for, as Dr, Heberden jusdy ob- 
serves, without the conjunction of ether 
symptoms Gf a disease, little dependence 
is to be placed on it, To draw an accy- 
rate conclusion from the state of the pulse 
during disease, we should at, least have 
some knowledge of it when in health, for 
the pulse differs matcrivily in different 
subjects. A hard pulse denotes plenitude, 
or too great an action of. the heart and 
arteries.. A small, weak, and soft pulse is 
gegerally owing to causes opposite to the 
foregoing. It often happens that 2 pulse 
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of this kind is attendant on inflammation 
of the lungs, stomach, and intestines ; 
but im these and the like examples the 
nature of the malady, and not the state of 
the pulse, must determine :the necessity 
of blood-letting. When the pulsations 
rapidly follow cach other, it is said to be 
frequent, which may also be full, strong, 
and hard, or soft, small, and weak. When 
the pulsation is formed with great cele. 
riy, it is termed quick, whieh indicates 
great iryitability. A slow pulse may there. 
fore be guick, and a frequent pulse pot 
quick ; the termi quick applying te the pul- 
sation, avd not to the inferca! of the pal- 
sation, to which the term frequent apphies, 
Au intermittent pulse is where the strokes 
do not follow the usual interval, and 
somctunes nut till after twice, thrice, of 
fuur temes the usual space.” 


This article concludes with the fol. 
lowing observations, which may serve 
to dissipate groundless alarms, and 
should therefore be generally known; 

“When the pulse is so far quickened 
as to exceed the healthy standard 15 or 
20 pulsations in a minute, some disorder 
in the systein may be apprehended. But 
the irritability of a child and some adults 
is such, that a very slight fever will con 
siderably increase the frequency of the 
pulse, when no danger attends; and as 
there isin children much _difficalty in 
counting the pulse when it is at/180 and 
upwards, we are better cnabled to judge 
of the danger of fevers in them by the 
countenance, thirst, quickness of breath 
ing, aversion from food, pain, and fest 
lessness, than by the pulse.” 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


147. Verses spoken at St. Paul’s School, on 
Two public Celebrations. | Written by ®. 
H. Barham. Prinéed by Spilsbury. 
THESE Verses, considering them 

as the offspring of carly years, we do 

not hesitate to say, display much pro- 
mise of future excellence. They cot- 
tain many passages which are strik- 
ing, picturesque, and glowing; while 
the whole attest a native poeli 
vein, and an harmonious ear. 

It mast afford iufinite pleasure to 
the learned and venerable Master of 
this celebrated Seminary, who has for 
many years so successfully ‘“ rear’ 
the tender thought, and tanght the 
young idea how to shoot,” to peruse 
these very pleasing little productions 
of one who has been placed under his 
instructions. 

‘The following lines from the firt 
poem, in allusion to the Hero ¢ 
Trafalgar, are not wanting in “—_ 

NS, 
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city, plaintiveness, nor harmony of 

pumbers : 

“Ofc to thy grave the Veteran shall repair, 

And, sadly ling’ring, gaze enraptur’d there : 

Fir'd at the sight, his former strength re- 
turns ; 

With renovated strength his bosom burns: 


Again, in scenes long past by faucy plac’d, _ 


He feels each uerve with pristine vigour 
: brac’d. [come, 
Oft, with their aged sires, shal) children 
And draw instruction at the Hero’s tomb ; 
With ears attentive on the story dwell, 
While lisping tongues enquire how Netson 

fell ; [ory, 
And patriot youths, with gen’rous ardour, 
May we from Necson learn to live and 
: die!” 


149. Ode to Iberia. By Eyles Irwin, Esq. 
M.R.LA, 4to. pp. 16. Asperne. 
THIS elegant effusion of a Veteran 

Bard, worthy of its author, and wor- 

thy of the subject, “ bears evidence, 

in its structure, of having been writ- 
ten at intervals, as the desigus of the 

French and the opposition of the 

Spaniards were developed. — If any 

merit attach to an early calculation 

of the success of the Patriots of 
=_— the Author will not disclaim 
t the public opinion must share 

with him. Deserted timely by an im- 

becile and corrupt Government, that 

they may accomplish, not only their 
deliverance from foreign despotism, 

but the equally-important object of a 

limited Monarchy and free Constitu- 

tion, must be the ardent wish of every 

Briton, who behelds, in the power 

and prosperity of his native Isles, the 

remaining bulwark of the civilized 
cha Such, at least, are the flat- 
i respects which open in the 
polit ae to the souachies of 
ty! Such are the whispers which 

Hope conveys to the ear of the en- 

thusiastic Minstrel, while, snatching 

his neglected lyre, he, perhaps rashly, 

“Shakes off the dust, and makes these 

rocks resound,” 


“Rapt into future times,” the truly 
patriotic Bard thus spiritedly predicts: 
“If ever Tyrant, steep’d in blood, 
Through Conquest’s splendid reign, 
_ On Jarra’s sands, or Nixvs’ flood, 
Jena, or Frieptano’s plain, 
Was ’circled in the toils of Fate, 
"Tis Navoteon, term’d falsely great! 
) His sand runs out, his glories pall, . 
- And Nations, Spantanp-like, deceiv’d, 
Of every hope but death bereav’d, 
Press round, to grace his fall ! 
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“ Methinks, from rade Caranaia’s shores, 
By Bartisu spirit nurst, 
Resistance, like her mountain, roars, 
Ere fires convulsive burst : 
Thence, sweeping o’er Camrania’s sands, 
It snaps on injur’d Ponrirr’s bands! 
While round Hexveria’s heights for- 
Jorn, 
Once seats of happiness and peace, 
Supprest, the softer passions cease, 
Till drains revenge his horn ! 


* And shall a crisis so sublime 
Rouse not the Northern World ? 
The Russ abjure not Trsrr’s crime, 
That Glory’s banner furl’d ? 
Nor haste t’ o’ertake th’ heroic Swepe, 
In Evrore’s ranks, combin’d, to bleed ! 
Nor Austria snatch the thirsty lance, 
And, with a populace ia arms, 
By deeds, inspire the ‘'urkisu swarms 
To spurn apostate France! 
“Thentremble, thou ! whom wrath divine 
Deluded with a Throne ; 
Stop—ere the Pageant’s gift be thine, 
Who, puff’d with pride alone, 
Saw o’er his head, in vacant air, 
The sword, suspended by a hair ! 
Hark, Joseru! save deep curses, 
nought 
Thy monstrous usurpation greet-— 
Each echo warns thee to retreat, 
If life be worth a thought! 
“Fly, minion! ere th’ occasign’s past 
Just vengeance to elude ; 
Castano’s * triugnphs load the blast, 
He strides, with clutches rude, 
To burl thee from thy stolen state, 
And eternize a spuiler’s fate! 
Fast sets in blood the Consic star'— 
While Patriots, worthy of the stake! 
A Cano* shfticmerge, and Biaxe*, 
Serrori of the war!” 


The following loyal and very ap- 
propriate Sonnet precedes the Ode: 


* “Of these patriotic leaders, Castanos 
alone appears to have been in command. 
Brake is a colonel in the Irish Brigade ; 
and Caro a naval officer, who boldly ri- 
vals, and we trust successfully, the pride 
of our Navy, the Hero of Acre! Repine, 
indeed, is said to be an experienced Swiss 
officer ; which cannot be doubted, from the 
glorious part he acted in the celebrated 
victory of Baylen, which henceforth must 
render the Spanish arms formidable to 
their astonished invaders. Of PALtarox, 
who has so eminently distinguished him- 
self in the defence of Saragossa, we know 
ovly that he was in the Life-guards of the 
late King, though a warrior well deserving 
of the confidence and gratitude of his 
Country.” 

“ To 
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“To His Masestv. 
« Not, that the wreath the Virtues cull from 
time, [gage ; 
He clains, whose heart domestic ties en- 
Not, that his name, om Glory’s heights sub- 
litne, 
Domands the homage of a grateful Age, 
Whose conqy’ring arms have crush’d, in 
every clime, : 
The splendid efforts of a Despot’s rage, 
To Baunswick’s Throne 5 tender’d Free- 
dom’s rhyme, _ [sage— 
For rights protected, and for councils 
But that, in hostile sliovks, he paus'd, to 
save 
A gallant Nation from a servile fate ; 
While awing Biscay and the Barric wave, 
His Navies hover’d to redeem her state! 
This yields to greatness, praise without a 
éting, { Kive !” 
The praise appropriate, of a Parniot 


$50. A Sermon, preached in the Parish 

Church of St. Mary, Stratford, Bow, 

Middlesex, on Sunday the 1644 of Oc- 

tober, 1808, on the Death of the Rev. 

William-James French, A.M. Rector of 

Vange, Essex, Chaplain to the Corpora- 

tion of the Trinity-house, and Lecturer of 

Bow. By the Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, 

A.M. Minister of Tavistock Chapel, Lec- 

iurer of $t. Dunstan, Stepney, aud Chap- 

dain to the Lord Bishop of Dromore. [By 
particular Reguest.| Printed for the Au- 
thor, by T. Pluminer. 4é0. 

‘THE recent loss of Mr. French has 
been duly recorded in our last, p. 
955; and the pleasing but melancholy 
task of enlarging on his merits and 
his virtues bus fallen on “a bosom 
friend, bound to him by the cords of 
a mutual attachment, which had con- 
tinued uninterrupted for a period of 
seyenteen years.” 

« From the hour J rendered him,” says 
Mr.. Thirlwall, “at a time of domestic af- 
flietion, sotne trifling service, he clasped 
me to his bosom, beheld ine with the eve 
of an elder brother, lighted up the torch 
of ytatitude, and pursued me with an 
ardour, sincerity, and sweet berievolence, 
which ceased ouly with the last pulse of 
life. His amiable relict might well there- 
foro select ine for the performence of this 
afflicting office, who she knew was the 
best qualitied to render justice to his me- 
mory; for be used to pour out his sot 
into my bosom, unlock every secret, un- 
fold the principles of his conduct, and 
manifest the amiable and estimable qua- 
lities of his heart. And indeed I contem- 
plate the:m with the most pleasing sensa- 
tions. In the poignancy of my grief they 
soothe my sorrows, and assure me that 
my friend is gone but-a short time before 
us to the mansious of rest; his soul has 
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but taken ifs flight, on the wings of loy 
to those regions of unspeakable bliss, whi? 
ther his pious, meck, and resigned relict 
is preparing to follow, and rejoin his so- 
ciety in which she wished only to live on 
earth.” 

In the same affectionate strain the 
Preacher dilates on the several pers 
fections of his beloved friend; and, 
after drawing from this aweful lesson 
of mortality some useful instruction 
to the various classes of his sympa- 
thizing audience, thus procecds: 

“It is with pleasure I dwell on that 
feature which formed the brightest orna- 
ment in his character. I allude to his 
humanity and philanthropy, which so 
eminently shone forth in his temper and 
his actions. To a refined taste and ele- 
gance of manners he united a sensibility 
of heart, of which his countenance was a 
faithful index. A tale of woe called forth 
all the latent energies of his soul, and set 
them in motiali. The widowed wife, the 
fatherless babe, no sooner presented thems 
selves, than he flew to their relief, without 
waiting to be solicited. No man perhaps 
employed his limited means and rare 
portanities of doing good so frequemly 
and so successfully as he did. Never can 
1 forget the time when your former Rec- 
tor* left his widow unprovided; and 
what added to her affliction and excited 
general sympathy, left Her deprived of 
sight. I think I see my friend at this mo- 
ment enter my house bathed in tears, be+ 
wailing the scene of distress, and hasten. 
ing, with all his characteristical earnestr 
ness, into the presence of the Archbishop, 
Bishops, and Noblemen, to plead her 
cause, and not quilting them till he had 
obtained his suit. His exertions princi- 
pally obtained for her an admission into 
Bromley college, Kent. What heartfelt 
joy and rapturous transports be betrayed 
in his looks, when he toll me that his ew 
ertions had been crowned with success, 
and he had secured a comfortable asylum 
ans competent maintenance for the desu 
late widow, now no more!” 


151. The Inportance of re-considering our 
Baptismal Vow. ‘ By J. Yonge. ; 
Edition. 12mo. Hatchard, 1808. 
THE general articles of faith and 

practice, contained in the baptismal 

vow, are distinctly iMustrated in this 
judicious little tract; and the duty of 

‘constant prayer” is with great pre 

priety recommended. 

* Ptayer is a preservative against sin. 

I believe few, if any, are very sinful, who 

offer up their daily prayers to Heaven. 





* “The Bev, Allen Harrison Eccles.” _ 
" And 
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And in every possible light in which we 
view it, constant addresses to our Creator 
aud Redcemer must be both beneficial 
and comfortable ; and when we arc dying, 
we can look up to that Gop to whom have 


» been offered up our daily petitions, as to 


afriend and comforter; and we shall be 
able to hope for the pardon of. our sins, 

h Him who has been aur delight in 
coe alow aud in whom we have ever 
trusted.” 


’ ‘ 

152. Prayers for the Use of poor, sick, or 
unassisted Persons, who are under Sorrow 
for their Sins: with Forms-of Devotion for 
such as are disposed to pray by them. 
sm, 8vo. Hatchard. 1808, 


THIS is a judicious manual of de- 
votion, framed from the Liturgy of 
the Kstablished Churchs and untinc- 
tured by the miserable and presump- 
tuous rant of modern Enthusiasm, 
which too frequently distracts the 
bed of sickness. The intention of the 
Compiler is thus explained : 

“These Prayers are intended for the 
benefit of such as are awakened by their 
sufferings to d sense of their guilt apd 

3 to be used only when there is no 
Minister of the Church at hand, to instruct 
them in their devotion, to administer spi- 
fitual_ aid and coufort, and to lead them 
to the performance of duties the most im- 

—Self-exa:nination, and receiving 
Worthily the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 

In sach unhappy cases, and 

il better helps to devotion can be pro- 
cured, the first five Prayers in this little 
tract are recommended to those who can 
read and pray for themselves, They are 
advised to choose that particular Prayer 
which they find most suitable to their con- 
dition: nor will it be improper to use 
sometimes one, sometimes another of 
them ; for, by so doing, the less of what 
is needful will be omitted. Let it, how- 
ever, be carefully observed, that they 
ought never to utter or join in any sen- 
tence in their devotions, which is not the 
Wish of the heart,.and to which they can- 
Wet truly declare their assent and agree- 
tent by the Amen, which signifies that 
tieut, at the end of each Prayer. For 
such as are incapable of reading, it is to 
be hoped that some kind friend will rea- 
> Rg to perform the very charitable 

of praying by them; which friend 
Will select one or other of the Forms of 
Bevotion which fullow in the Second Part.” 


199. Charles’s Small-Clothes. A Natidnal 
{ Ode. By the Author of ** The Foxiad.” 
» at Sudbury, for Bickerstaff, &c. 


- Mo, VA pp. 
OF this political squib, which con- 
some good but severe points, we 


shall, by way of specimen, select the 

beginning and the end: 

“Cuarzes isno more! inCuartes combin’d, 

The modern Patriot’s heart and mind 
*Twas easy to discover. 

The Friend of France, nor bers alone, 

Of every country *—but his own, 

The universal lover. 

“Cuan ces leaves his friends without ahead, 
Gives “Aut Tae Tatents” all he had, 

His Small-clothes, debts, and speeches ; 
The speeches may be spoke by Guey, 
The debts 4 new subscription pay, 

But who's to wear the breeches?”.. . . . 


“Should “ Aut rae TaLents” not agree, 
Who Cuartes’s successor shall be, 
For all are vastly willing : 
Sent to thy mart, renown’d Rac-Farn, 
Jews, Gentiles, Turks, and Christians, there, 
Shall buy them for a shilling. 


“Yes, honour’d Shade! around thy bier, 
Whilst “Ars rue Tatenrs” pour the tear, 

"Twill glad thy soul to learn, 

Thy Smaci-cLovaes, spite of wear and tear, 
Became at last the public care, 

A National concern. 

“ Prom Patnior Ciuss that weep thee dead, 
Tears, such as Milton’s Angels shed, 

In copious streams shall fall ; 

Tue Tuary, the Fano Banu, the Box, 

Shall race, and punt, and shake for Fox, 
‘The Heao of them all. 

“ And when thy valuable page 

Lives, as it will, from age to age, 

Till Heaven's high will shall aj) close : 
United on the rolls of fame, 

Both,, both sha share an equal Name, 

Tuy Hisrory anp THY SmALL-cLovuRs.” 

i 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Seatouian Prize is. this yeae 
adjud to the Rev. Mr. Corr, fel- 
low of Magdalen college, Cambridge, 
for his Poem on the Haly Wars. 

A new Society has been formed, 
consisting of several of the most emi- 
nent persons of classic taste aud legal 
knowledge. ‘T'wo hundred and fifty 
members have put down their names; 
and. the Society bas taken a house ig 
Albemarle-street, to be under. the 
management of the Master of the 
Clarendon Hotel. No gaming of any 


* “Of America, in the Reheilion; of 
Russia, while preparing for war; of France, 
from the downjal ‘‘of the mast stupeudous 
and glorious edifice of liberty ever erected 
upon the foundation of human imtegrity in 
any time or country” to the conclusion of 
the Peace of Amiens, which he applauded 
at a tavern, and supported in. the Howse 
of Commons, because it was “glorious te 
France”-at the expence of omen * 

1D) 
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kind is to be permitted; and the 
members to be in future admitted 
are, either by their situation in life, 
or by recommendation, to be pre- 
sumed to have some claim to literary 
rank. The Society is called “ The 
Alfred Club ;” and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is the President. ‘The first 
meeting of the Society was held on 
the 13th of October, at the Clarendon 
Hotel, the house in Albemarle-street 
not being veady for their reception ; 
Earl Spencer in the chair, i the ab- 
sence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It affords us the highest satisfaction 
to see another edition announced of 
Mr. Youna’s able Survey of Lincoln. 
shire ; because thiscircumstance proves 
that the taste of the Publick is not so 
far vitiated as to encourage nothing 
but what is crude and trifling, an 
that solid and useful Literature has 
still remaining a sufficient number of 
ellective patrous. From the encou- 
ragement given to the well-digested 
County Reports of the Board of Agri- 
culture, we find that Political Géco- 
nomy, Statisticks, Commerce, and 
Agriculture, in short, that common 
sense and the public good, are now 
studied thrones the country. The 
Board of Agriculture has happily 
given a new direction to the pursuits 
of the curious and inquisitive; and 
we now find its valuable Reports in 
every Library by the side of Cam- 
den and the bost Local Histories. —We 
have long watched with interest the 
progress of this great national un- 
dertaking, which is calculated to 
bring us intimately acquainted with 
the present state and resources of our 
own covutry; and which, in those 
respects, as a Book of Authority, is 
unequaled in any other Nation in the 
world. Parliament has expended 
large sums upon it; and the intelli- 
gence of the ablest Writers has for 
years been employed in actual Sur- 
bs of the several Counties. It is 
sufficient to mention the names of the 
Writers whose Reports have already 
been published, to prove the title of 
these County Surveys to universal at- 
tention: they are, Messieurs Young, 
Middleton, Billingsley, Culley, Pitt, 
Vancouver, Dickson, Holland, Nais- 


mith, Rudge, Stephenson, Mavor, - 


Duncumbe, Robertson, Kent, Boys, 
Thomson, Bailey, Pringle, Lowe, 
Douglas,Plymley,Tuke, Holt, Brown, 
and Batchelor. The Counties of which 
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Surveys are already completed and 
published are thirty-two in number 
and six others are in the press, an 
will be published before Christmas. iy 


alphabetical order they are as follow; 


Argyleshire, Bedfordshire, Berkshire; 
Cheshire, Clydesdale, Cumberland; 
Devonshire, Essex, East Lothian, 
Gloucestershire, Hertfordshire, Here: 
fordshire, Inverness-shire, Keut, Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire and Rutland, 
Middlesex, Northumberland, \ orfolk, 
Nottinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Rox- 
burgh and Selkirk, Shropshire, So- 
mersetshire, Staffordshire, Suffolk, 
Sussex, Westmoreland, the West and 
North Ridings of Yorkshire. Four- 
teen other volumes will complete the 
work ; and, as Parliament voted 50001, 
on the last day of the last session, éx- 
pressly to pay the expence of the va- 
rious Surveys, and to hasten the com- 
pletion of this great literary under- 
taking, it may be suppe that it 
will be completed im the course of the 
ensuing year. Every volume and 
every Survey is, however, complete 
in itself, as far as relates to its own 
county, and is to be purchased sepa- 
rately. Indeed, in favour of a work 
of such genuine worth, the Book- 
sellers throughout the kingdom have, 
with laudable zeal, exerted themselves 
to promote the circulation; and they 
generally keep on hand copies of their 
own and their neighbouring Counties. 
The Rev. Sternen Weston has 
nearly completed for publication The 
Morning and Evening Lessons @ 
pointed for all the Sundays throug 
out the year, for Christmas-day and 
Good Friday ; the whole illustrated 
by contmentaries in short notes: im 
which, whatever may stop a learned 
or unlearned Reader is explained. To 
the Books of the Old and New Testa 
ment, Historical Introductions are 
ee aud to the Chapters, Ala 
ytical Contents. Of this work, 
tended as a Companion to the Common 
Prayer Book, one half is already pub 
lished, in a size adapted to the pocket, 
A work on Cariran PuntsumeEnts 
is in considerable furwardness; W 
will contain, amongst other articles 
Extracts from the Writings of Judge 
Blackstone, Dr. Johnson, Beecaria, 
Sir Thomas More, Montesquieu, 
Dr. Paley, on this important subject. 
Mr. Nicnous’s “ Literary Anet 
dotes of the Kighteenth Century” ate 
advancing in the press. T 
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Seleet Poetry, for Novembét, 1808. 


TwDr, Butt en*, Head-master of Harnow } 
on his vianly.and calm Deportment during 


Week of November 1808. 
eger vite, scelerisqre purus 
eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu. Hor. 
IVES there a man, the. flower of 
chosen friends, 
old: English honesty and sense, 
Who with indisputable learning blends 
Sound unsophisticated innocence ? 
Aman, confirm’d in honourable ways, 
Whose orisons no-sordid wish began, 
Whose every act stern rectitude displays? 
There does :—-Haxnovirnsis is the man, 
8. P. D 


70, THE SAME, ON HIS FATHER. 


Ti: Father, happy man, Bw: 
fs surveys ‘days ; 
transactions of his lengthen’d 


No annoy, no terrors intervene, 

To cloud the prospect of Death’s closing 
scene : [hew vast 

fis conscience smiles content. To such 


The bliss of life, thus doubled by the past ! 
Ss. P. D. 


THE €ARD DEBT. 
By Miss Tacvvsts.—Not in her Works. 
* T Cards for Verses (Silvia cries), 
How very queer the whim !” 
Cease, Silvia, cease, this fond surprize, 
‘Twas not so queer in him. 


Well Damon knows, whene’er his name 
Gives subject to our lays, 

By Truth compell’d, the Trump of Fame 
Sounds only notes of praise. 

“O disappoint him then, my dear! 
Check, check this growing pride ! 

And, if you dare not be severe, 
At least each merit hide, 

“Then praise not Damon’s elegance, 
‘Where Grace resides with Ease ; 

Nor own that he has-Wit or Sense, 
Tho’ fashion’d but to please. 
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** Call too his. Pegasus a jade, 

» A vulgar common hack ;- 

Tho’ a!) but Damon are afraid 
To venture.on his back. 

* Call, too, that virtuous flame 
His Laura’s worth inspires, 

Call that tuo but the empty name 
Of Hymen’s hallow’d fires ! 

* And call an open generous heart 
The mansion of Deceit ! : 

That Friendliness—delusive Art! 
That Gentleness—a_ Cheat.” 





E. T. 


A POEM 
Addressed to Mr. J. Livtteweon of West- 
oresland House Academy, Walworth 
Common ; being a Tribute of sincere Af 
Section and Respect, from his late Pupil 
S. B. Mason. 


Scire turm: nihil est, nisi® hoe te scire sciat 
alter. Pers, 


AY, shall a youth, whose brows no 
wreaths entwine, 
Unknown to Phoebus, and the taneful Nine, 
To thee, O Littlewood! his friend, itn- 
- part , 
The warm effusions of a gratefal heart ; 
In artless verse, and fearless of excess, 
Youth’s genuine feelings as they rise ex- 
press ? 
No venal praise to worthless Rank hé 
pays, 
But the sweet yoice of Gratitude obeys; | 
Whilst in his breast the crjison currétit 
flows, 
And Love’s blest altar with affection glows, 
All-conscious Memory her power retains, 
The Muse to sing in soft impassion’d 
strains, ; 
Thy carly kindness will his thouglits in 
spire, [fire, 
And his heart glow with Friendship’s holy 
Thou, whose capacious mind, an ainple 
store, [lore, 
Prolific teems with Learning’s haliow'd 





* From a new and greatly-improved Edition of the benevolent Mr. Neild’s. Account 


Debtors, we have much pleasure in extracting the following note : 


* George Butler, 


born 1774, and educated solely at his father’s seminary till 1790; when he was adé 
a scholar on the foundation of Sidney -Sussex College, Cambridge, and in that 


obtained, repeatedly, exhibitions and prizes, classieal and mat:.cmatica). In 


he took the degree of B.A. when, after a public examination, he was named tlié 
Wrangler and Senior Prizeman of his year; and being, thereupon, chosen Mas 
ical Lecturer of his own College, became soon afterwards a fellow of that Socie- 


In 1797, he took the degree of M.A. and was soon after appointed classical Tutor. 


1804, he took the degree of B.D. with great credit, and was elected a Pablic Exa< 
‘Miner in the University. In 1805, he was nominated one of the eight Honoraty Uni- 
tensity Preachers ; and in April of the same year, chosen Head-master of Harrow: 


ther exhibiting to the Governors of the School, and to his Grace the Archbishop of 


Canterbury, sach honourable testimonials of character, from the chief-dignitaries and 
of Cambridge, as perhaps were never before bestowed on any member of 


= body. 
1805.” 
0) Sawer. Mac. November , 1808, 


He received the degree of D.D. by Royal Mandate, bearing date 


Who 
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Who Se. the worth of Virtue’s 


hew 

Liv’st by: nerves, and well maintain’st her 
Whether, assiduous for the golden meed, 
Thy »Pupils toils in Commerce should 

succeed ; 
O;, re oo ge f great i in Freedom's cause, 
He’ skilful, pleads—a Champion of the 

Laws! (maintain, 
Or, nerv’d his arm, his Country’s Rights 
Or on the Ocean, or the tented Plain ; 
Whate’er success his ardent hopes attend, 
Flows from thy ¢are, his first and much- 

‘« ‘Tov'd Friend. 

Without thy aid his mind, as sterile fields, 
Unbless’d with fruit that laughing Ceres 


yields, 
No heavenly gift of knowledge had attain’d, 
But wrapp’d in mists of ignorance re- 
“7 main’d ; 
Track’d by fierce passions, and expos’d 
to scorn, 
Amournful waste, de serted and forlorn. 
Thus tender plants that face the Northern 
. ga [weeds assail, 
Whom thorns surround, and noxious 
Unseen their blossoms shed, neglected lie, 
Pine in the shade, and unregarded die : 
Bat when kind culture to the flower is 
giv’n, - [Heav’n, 
Cheer'd by the Sun, refresh’d by Dews of 
Plac’d in, the gay partcrre, the Florist’s 
pride, [wide ! 
Blpoming it.throws its scented fragrance 
was thou who, early taught the stripling” 
Bard ; 
p Virtue’s charms to fix his just regard ; 
nh Learning’s paths with thee he fondly 
stray’d, 
coy Truth in Academus’ shade ; 
ardent mind perus’d the moral page, 
raught with the wisdom of a classic age ; 
Or, as he rov’d the silent groves among, 
Mis soul ‘inspir'd with luve of sacred song. 
© Littlewood, may Wisdom’s awful voice 
Check Passion’s sway, and ever guide his 
choice ; 
Tho’ rouml his head the mists of Error 
roll, . [his soul ; 
‘With radiant beam bright Truth illume 
And, as a rock that Time’s dread pow’r de- 


fies, . 
Eternal stands a column in the skies, 
Tho’ warring clouds malignant vapours 

shed, (head. 
High o’er the storm sublimely lift his 
Thus shall he hope triumphantly to gain 
The — memorial of a well-earn'd 


So stall be ig prize the dictates of the’ 
heart, 
in Life’s drama no unworthy part; 
val in soul, to all some good im- 


part 
Elicit well what you (him) taught to know, 
Virtue alone gan Happiness bestow.”? 
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bata a ies 


To bet. to symphony the golden 

With skill consummate build the 
rhyme, 

That lives eternal in the wreck of Time; 

Tho’ vain the hope to please the polish’ 


ear, 


. Yet, as the tribute of a heart sincere, . 


Accept the verse, the boyish faults excuse, 
And with indulgence treat his infant Muse, 
September 1808, S, B. Mason, 


Creseit occulto. 


ROSA! que tacito flores neglects 
. Fecessu, [novas, 
ue spargis Veneres pendula vere 
Te nulii ledant soles, non imber aquosus, 
Dispergat nitidas nulla procella ‘ 
Tu, quando letis decorantur Gocibus ah, 
Frugifera et tenero cespite terra viret; 
‘Tu deserta vires campis, nitidissime florum, 
Et siccas frondes dextera nulla rigat 
Si tamen ineultus lustrans sua rura Colo 
nus 4 
Adspiciat gemmas, rore micante, tuas{ 
O utinam timeat tua germina vellere, 
nyinphe 
Ornatura suze, dona caduca, sinum. 
Sic vigeas Veneri decus, O pulcherrime 
florum ! 
Sic vigeas patrii gloria prima soli ! 


A PRAYER. 
LORD, Thou know’st that we are 
dust, 
And that thy quickening breath 
First gave us life and being here, 
And still preserves from death, 
Help us, we pray, to keep thy laws, 
Preserving us from sin ; 
And give us of. thy heavenly grace, 
To.make us clean within. 


For, we confess, without thy aid 
We liave no power to guide 

Our steps thro’ all the baits and snares 
Set thick on every side. 


And, if we sometimes be entrapp’d 
For want of needful care, 

Forgive, we pray, our trespasses, 
And save us from despair. 

We come with confidence to Thee, 
And trust that for the sake 

Of thy beloved Son, our Lord, 
That Thou wilt pity take, 

For He was tempted like ourselves ; 
And, tho’ no sin He-knew, 

He felt the conflicts we sustam ; 
Thro’ Him we tlierefore sue. 

Forgive our sins, O Lord, forgive 
What we have done amiss ; 

And after death receive our souls 
To everlasting bliss ! 

te gpITarl 
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: EPITAPH Under thy sway fair Science opes her view’ 
ry of Mrs. Exeeeee# pe¥®, For ever copious and forevernew; 
This fell a Victim to an internal Canter, Whose intellevtual joys with | years in- 
* eis 21,. 1808, in the my . crease, —— {toil is peace. 
rof her Age, leaving an only Daugh- Whose flowers still bloom, whose present _. 
ter lo deplore her trreparable Luss. No puny hopes inflate, no fears depress 


‘By Josers Baowye, M. D. The wnt = which thy prospects — 


[ONG near her couch the Tyrant took 1,1 Passion’s storm is hush’d, far flitaway,, 
his stand, (hands Chac’d by the light of thy meridian ray, 
dod menac’d oft, and oft withheld bis | ife's idle vanities and love-sick pains, 
long keen Disease, and sharp corroding | ing+ring desires, and Pleasure’s faded 
~~ ‘Pain : < trains, 
Pursu'd the ebbing Life, from veinto vein. Above this murky-world to realms of 
But Pain any shook her, ‘Kerror ne’er Serene and cloudless page her way. 
¢, alarm So ev arest'to the orb i 
By Faith supported, and by Virtue arm’d; he yen om Eagle pred with tww'ring 
la Hope’s strong comfort she resign’d her flight 
breath, {Death. op pennons strong, regardless of the ery 
And gain’d the promis’d victory Ov¢r OF Glamorous fowl that haunt the lower 
fev with rapture has thy owe sky. 
. ont 
Ga the anna eee. Oe, eee Yet Reason’s self (tho’ injur’d Love 
. : t complain) : 
Be ah iach raptures she no more‘; Not Reason shall a wedded bliss disdain, 
Til Heav'n recall her from this scene of How ip odin lot, whose hearts united 
- 1 « mad rfect *,” B - ; 
yey emg er PY divine 1 In the soft bands of holy gentle love ! 
Tuas, ’ t “the Just,” immortal and Who know no wish they would from Heaven 


hide, 
Moren! forever lov’d! for everdear! — 1 ove their sole law, and Piety their guide ; 
Accept the Tribute of a filial tear Whose undivided careé and doubled joys 
Prom Her, who thus a monument would Ensure a bliss that Care itself destroys ! 
raise, (praise. iow biest their lot, whose lovely offspring 
To commem’rate thy virtues, name, and rise, (refit’s eyes : 
Queen's Head-lane, Islington; Sept. 22. Rear’d, nurtur’d, moulded neath a Pa- 
semeepanscin Whose grateful love repays a present toil, 
THE LOVER'S ¥AREWEL. Whose riper frnits An a gen’rous soil ; 
DIEU, sweet Maids; yet hear. a Where manly sense and active triot fire, 
mournful tale, {vale. Support a Country, and exalt their Sire ; 
Penbtand hills 1 seek, for St——-s Where female modesty and grace combine 
“What drove him there, what urg’d the ‘To tarn all hearts, unconscious that they 
wand’rer’s flight ?” [night. _ shime. 
Weep, blushing Love, yet veil the truth in Thrice happy race, whose spotless breasts 
r Truth, and Love, and Constancy, may own (done | 
could tell, [well. Their Parents’ kindness by their own out- 
Howhard the fate of one who lov’d so ‘Ihrice happy Sires, with pride and “= 
to tell, well! 
Farewel then, ‘restless Love, and ‘fond Themselves out-done by those they [ve 80 
_ desires, [Gress ve vestal dames, what different scenes 
Ye air'spun hopes, ye slow-consuming 


. await . ; 
Gay baseless dreams, that lap the soul in 7» joylens kalibtan of sili <inaln date ; 


° joys, {stroys ; “ ~ fetilbd” ‘ 

And protuse bliss, which ev’ry breath de- babe > wndistill’d” their ar 
Sweet See that lead the Tene ae, me fo. me aa ate fg, oe oto 
. 4 - : The /s v 
Bright eyes that with seductive dalliance - wolabe ye Oe [ly choice) 
Te lg vaptive while & suits fides, And give some bleeding swain your time- 
And offer tmuch—tho? still at distance In ~— eve, when Beauty feat ; 

My capricious fair, who yet complain, 41.4 yours withdraw what Youth and Grace 
Caless we fondly kiss your amorous chain ; ‘Then a: chaste matrow'’s merits ore 20 
Bat shouldhis suit the humble Lover prize, [ing eyes; 

rained ’ A Estrang’d from blooming checks and beam- 
Theat presumption, and acrimeto love. p). centber's paleness chaving rosy May,” 
Come, Reason, come ; to thee we must And auburn locks advanc'd tu tell-tale gray: 
_ thine. Then Wititself from disappointments kecy, 
would yield ; “to rule Wa Owes falf its® coléuring to a jatindic’d 
. 3. Xik, V. 23, eon ; 
e ews C, Xi. V spl L"00%ite 
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While fading Beatty wastes its parting rays, 
Lo, prying Scandal prates of earlier days ; 
Yet Scandal comes a friend—then wanted 
most, [lost ! 
To prove attractions once, which wow are 
But not so gloomy your neglected lot, 
“The yo forgetting,” were *‘ the world 
6” , 

~ Officious Mem'ry lingers on the past, 

And Fancy paints the scenes it ne’er shall 


° taste ; 
‘Now Slights are keenly felt; the careless 
' bow, [now ; 
How ardent once, bow cold and distant 
How sweet those hours when Beauty could 
delight 
By day the frolick, and the dance by night; 
When. cagef Beanx were aw’d into despair, 
Or glow’d with rapture round the envied 
air: 
Now, sad reverse! each circle shuns the 
dame [fame. 
Censorious, cold, and faultless without 
Desires still rage, while aches are Jpll’d by 
pride, [would hide ; 
Yet Dress proclaims the years it fain 
E’en restless Love in sinother’d embers 
burns, : 
In vengeance now the angry God returns, 
Of seasons lost and slighted joys com- 
plains, {reigns ! 
Yet, joyless, the. self-tort’ring Tyrant 
; A Mopern. 
‘ SONG 
By a Sranisu Prisoner, seba@t Liberty and 
returned to his Native Country by the Ge- 
nerosity of Great-Bairarn, 


ROM the white cliffs of Albion, dearest 

friends, am Icome, _[lov’d home ; 

‘o the arms of my children and father’s 

For the Queen of old Ocean his liberty 

gave [from the grave ; 

To the poor wounded sailor she snatch’d 

Bade him haste to the scene of his child- 

hood again, of Spain. 

Bade hian bare the red blade for the freedom 
cnorus, 

For the trident of Neptuge she wields o’er 

the world, ” [pire secure ; 

Mid the rocks and the waves of her em- 

On the guilty her vengeance in thunder is 

hurl’, F (her powcr. 

While the helpless repose in the shade of 

To the camp will I go, and my countrymen 

join, (themes more divme? 

For than Freedom and Peaee are there 

‘And these Vultures who make helpless Vir- 

. tue their prey, [scare them away, 

Not the shouts of mere Peasants shail 

But the vengeance. of Freedom in pieces 

shall tear ; [we ll share. 

Lot us haste, with Britons the glory 
For the trident, &c. 

For the pity I witness’d that beam’d in 

their eyes, {arise, 

Olentheir cheeks saw the flushings of anger 


- 
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Heard the shouts of wild rapture that Tung 
able , 


on the shores, [able oars, 
Saw the sea turn to foam ’neath i 
Heard the voice uf soft Beauty, tneb a 

on the strand, {white hand, 
Bid them haste to relieve us, and wave the 


For the trident, &c. . 


TRANSLATION 
Of the Lines on the Hermitege Door ¢ 
West-Fetton, the Seat of I. F. M. Do. 
vasTon, Esq. (See pp. 728, 924,) 
D EAR Solitude, to thee I pay 
»,_My vows, who point’st to Hears 
’ the way. 
Far reinov'd from maddening strife, 
And all the vanities of life. 
Let the people rage. while I 
Shall sit, and muse upon the sky ; 
Join’d with me shall Angels sing 
The praise of Heaven’s eternal King. 
O that ever thus reclin’d, 
Sorrews banish’d from my mind, 
I might rest, ‘till Angels bright 
Convey me to the realms of light. 
And, as the holy Hermit, prove 
Worthy to share the joyaabove. M, 


ANOTHER ‘TRANSLATION, 


WEET Solitude to me is given, 
Whence rises straight the path & 
Heaven. 
Uncumber’d by th’ ambitious crowd, 
The fierce, the selfish, and the proud, 
I view their contests with a sigh, 
And raise ny mind to scenes on high, 
Where Saints shall aid me while I sing 
The goodness of the Eternal King. 
O when shall I, from earth set free, , ; 
Ascend, my God, and dwell with Thee! 
By seraphs taught to touch the lyre, 
And mingle with th’ angelic choir. 
Auspicious hour! what joys refin’d 
Shall oper to my ravish'd mind, 
When Easth’s vain cares and sorrow 
cease, 
And the tir’d Hermit rests in peace, 
Banks of Tay. Hermit. 


QUATORZAIN. 


O CEASE, Alcander! to allure my fet 
To where licentious Terpsichore * 
seen ; 
Leave me alone in solitude to greet 
The first appearance of the moon serene: 
For ill-adapted to a sorrowing heart 
Are the soft numbers of the gaudy throng; 
To me no pleasure can the dance impath 
Nor ev’ry sweet accompaniment of sag: 
The holy records of eternal bliss 
Alone invigour the,despondent mind; 
And in the search of iness like this, 
L wave the fulsome notions e4 worn 
.0 cease, to press me if you wish to 
Your friendship eqnal to attesied love! 
Grafton~street, 1808. JG. 
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‘Letter transmitted by Lord Collingwood. 
as Seahorse, af Sky, July 6. 

y Lord, I have the houour to inform 

rdship, that rday evening we 

rved two Turkish men of war anda 

coming round the East end of the 


of Scopolo, towards which we im-— 


mediately made sail, On, coming near 
enough to make out that they were both 
single-decked ships, I determined to bring 
them to action, having every confidence 
io the officers and crew of this ship. The 
hegan at half-past nine, the Turks 
a littie off the wind under easy sail, 

and continually endeavouring to run us 
on-board ; i » Learly saw that their 
chief attention was directed to this object, 
and as the largest ship appeared of great 
force and full of men, I kept this ship in 
@ position not to be boarded, At ten 
 ¢@ observing a good opportunity of 
more particularly attacking the small ship 
to.advantage, we dropped along side of 
her, after a quarter of an hour’s hot 
fire, at half pistol shot distance, her fire 
having totally ceased, we left her in a 
of the greatest distress and confu- 

with her sails mostly down, and just 
aaere we had left her she had partially 
up forward, By this time the large 
frigate, which, from baving fallen a little 
to leeward, had not been able to assist 
her consort, had again got pretty close up, 
and the action between us soon recom- 
menced ; still so obstinate was the resist- 
ance of the Turks, that it was not till a 
r past one we rendered her a mo- 
Sreless wreck. As they now would nci- 
ther answer nor fire, I conceived Sere 
. prudent, knowing the character of the 
le, to wait for day-light to send 

her, At day-light, observing 

her colours upon the stump of the mizen- 
mast, we poured a broadside into her stern, 
when she struck, and | had the pleasure 
to take possession of the Badere Zaffer, a 
Yery fine frigate of the largest dimen- 
sions, carrying 52 long brass guns, 24- 
, on the main-deck, except two, 

Which are 42-pounders, and 12-pounders 
=” quarter-deck and forecastle. She 
a complement. of 500 men, and was 

‘ ¢ommanded by Captain Scanderli Kichuc 
i » I am informed, was only pre- 
his own people from blowing her 
loss in ki and wounded is 
165 killed and 195 wounded ; 
aratively small, 5 killed and 10 
Qur mizen-mast fell soon after 
action, which is the greatest injury we 

i The other ship was named the 

bs Fezan, carrying twenty-four 15-poun- 
Ses and two Srertans, bm ype 7 
i Alli, with a comple- 

wae I understand they took 

of the out of the galley before 

fhe action, and sent’ her away. Having 


oe, my Lord, given you the details of 
this affair, there only remains the pleasant 
office of recommending to you the officers 
and ship’s company, who, during atedious 
night action, where much depended upon 
working the sails as well as the guns, be- 
haved’ in a mannerto command my utmost 
gratitude. The disparity of forcé, with 
the loss in the enemy’s ships, will prove 
the greatness of their exertions, to which 
I shall add, that thirty men were absent 
from the ship. Mr. Downie, the first 
Lieutenant, is an officer of merit, ability, 
and experience ; and I leave 
to recommend him to your Lordshnp’s pro- 
tection for promotion. Mr. Lester, Mas- 
ter’s-mate, who has passcd, is also very 
deserving of promotion. ‘Thomas Hully, 
Gunner’s-mate, and an excellent man, 
acted as gunner; and from his conduct, 
is very deserving of such a situation. [| 
am now perce. with the prize, for 
any port I can get first into amongst the 
Islands, as it is with difficulty we can keep 
her above water, J. Stewart. 

This Gazette alsc contains the copy of 
a Letter transmitted by Lord Collingwood, 
from Capt. W. Hepenstall, of the King’s- 
fisher, off the coast of Caramania, dated 
June 27, giving an account of the capture 
of L’Hercule letter of marque, on her re- 
turn from Cyprus, to Marseilles, with a 
eargo of cotton, having 12 guns and 57 
men, commanded by Mons. G. Cavassa, 
after a running fight of one hour. Capt. 
Hepenstall speaks in high terms of his first 
Lieutenant, M. R. Standish, the Officers, 
and ship’s crew. The King’sfisher had one 
man slightly wounded ; the prize, 1 killed 
and 3 wounded.—Also from Capt. Rosen- 
hagen, of the Volage, stating the capture 
ofthe Requin French brig of war, of 16 guns, 
Capt. Berar, and 108 men, The prize is 
represented to be a very fine few vessel. 
—Also from Capt. H. Duncan, of the Por- 
cupine, off the coast of Komania, dated 
July 14, detailing the particulars of a most 
desperate and successful attempt by the 
boats of that ship, under the command of 
Lieut. Price, to cut out a polacre, under 
the batteries of Port Dange. Capt. Dun- 
can bestows the highest encomiums upon 
those employed in this dangerous service, 
and recommends Licut. Price to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, as an Officer particular- 
ly meriting promotion, having been en- 
gaged more than thirty times im actions 
with the boats of the Porcupine since Oc- 
tober last, and being severely wounded, 
on the head and right leg, in the present 
engagement. The Porcupine had none 
killed, but several wounded, all of whom 
are recovering.—Also from Capt. FE. Dix, 
of the Cygnet sloop, dated Oct. 4, stating 
the capture of the Danish sloop privateer, 
Giergielderen, of 4 guns and 25 inén, by 
that ship, off Bergen, 

Admiralty- 
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Admiralty-office, Nov. 5. Letter) from 
Lieut. R. Forbes, commanding H. M. 
Gun-brig the Exertion, to Vice-admiral 
Wells, Commander in Chief at Sheerbess, 
dated off Heli » Oct, 24, 

Sir, I have the honour to inform you, 
Ahat on my return from Heligoland, iu 
pursuance of your orders, on the 20th inst. 
that Island bearing E. 4 N. distant twen- 
ty-three leagues, I was so fortunate as to 
fall in with the Jena French cutter-priva- 
teer of 14 guns (10 mounted), .2,°4, and 
8-pounders, and, 29 men, just on the point 
of taking the brig Perseverance, of Yar- 
mouth, London, with a cargo of very 
considerable value. ~ Having deceived the 
privateer by displaying the Danish flag, 
I was luckily suffered to approach him, 
near enough to render fruitless his subse- 
quent endeavours to escape ; and I consi- 
der myself the more happy in his capture, 
from his being destined to cruize, in the 
track of Heligoland, where he was likely, 
after the hard gales, to haye done great 
mischief to the trade of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects: I beg to add, thatd have thought 
it my duty to convoy the English mer- 
chant-vessel safe to this, place, it being 
the port of her destination. 

The Jena was fitted out at Amsterdam, 
and sailed the preceding day, but had not 
taken any thing. Ropert Forses. 


Admiralty-office, Nov. 8. ‘This Gazette 
contains the Copy of a Letter from Capt. 
J, Packwood of the Childers sloop, traas- 
mitted by Vice-adm. Vashon, stating the 
capture of the Danish privateer, Frerus- 
kernsten, of four 4-pounders, two swivels, 
and 21 men, from Stravangen, in Norway, 
and the re-capiure of the Lord Nelson 
sloop, in ballast, (her prize,) belonging 
to Leith, on the 19th ult,—Also the Copy 
of a Letter from Capt. Smith, of the Bril- 
liant sloop, transmitted by Sir E. Nagle, 
announcing the capture of the Pointe du 
Jous, French lugger, of 3 guns and 30 
men, belonging to Roscow, on the 20th 
ult.—Also from Lieut. T, Wells, of the 
Cruizer sloop, dated off the Winga, Ist 
inst. giving an account of his engagement 
with a Danish flotilla of about 20 armed 
cutters, &c, and the capture of a schuit- 
rigged Danish privateer, of ten 4-pounders 
and 32 men. 


Admiralty-office, Nov. 12.. This Ga- 
Zette contains a Letter from Capt. Baker, 
of the Tartar, to Vice-adm. Vashon, an- 
nouncing the capture of the Danish priva- 
teers Naargske Gutten, of 7 guns and 36 
men, on the 3d inst. off the Maze of Nor- 
hoe The prize is a newly-built vessel, 

left Christiansand only the day before, 
and had made no capture.—Capt. Baker 
had several vessels under couvoy. 


Admiralty-office,, Nov, 19. Letter >from. 
Capt. Seymour to Lord Gambier, 
Amethyst, Hamoare,’ Nob. 15.4 
My Lord, I have the most gj 
pleasure in acquainting you, that his 
Jesty’s ship the Amethyst, under my com.’ 
mand, captured, the tenth instant at 
night, the French frigate La ‘Thetis, of 
44 guns, and a crew of 330 men, who had 
served years together, and 106 soldiers, 
from , Orient for Martinique. Being’ 
close to the N. W. point of Groa,~ she was" 
seen a quarter before Seven P.M. ‘and’ 
immediately chased; and a close action’ 
began before 10 o’clock, which contitiged 
with lite intermission till 20 minutes} 
after midnight. Having fallen on-board 
for a short time, after 10, and from.a quar? 
ter past 11, when she intentionally laid 
us on-board, till she surrendered (abont 
an hour), she lay fast alongside, the 
fluke .of our best bower’ anchor hayi 
entered her foremost main-deck port, 
she was, after great slaughter, boarded 
and taken possession of, and some pti- 
soners received’from her, before we disen- 
gaged the ships. Shortly after, a ship of 
war was secn closing fast under a press of 
sail, which proved to be the Triumph, 
which immediately gave us the most ef- 
fectual assistance that the anxious and 
feeling mind of ‘such an officer us Sir T, 
Hardy could suggest. At half-past one the 
Shannon joined, reccived prisancrs from, 
and took La Thetis in tow. She is wholly 
dismasted, dreadfully shattered, and had 
her Commander (Pinsun, capitaine de 
vaisseau), and 155 men, killed; 102 
wounded, amongst whom are all her offi- 
cers except three, Amethyst has lost 
19 killed and 51 wounded; amongst the 
former is Lieut. B. Kindall, a most pro- 
mising young officer, of the Royal Ma- 
rines, who suffered greatly ; and that m- 
valuable officer Ligut. S. J. Payne, dan- 
gerously wounded ; the mizen-mast shot 
away, and the ship much damaged and 
leaky. No language can convey an ade- 
quate idea of the cool and determined 
bravery shewn by every officer and man 
of this ship: and their truly-noble beha- 
viour has laid me under the greatest obli- 
gation, 
my gallant friend the First Lieutenant, Mr, 
G. Blennerhasset, an officer of great 
and ability, is beyond all encomium, 
Lieuts. Hill and Crou@i, and Mr. Pair, 
the master (whose admirable exertions, 
particilarly at the close of the action, 
when the enemy was on fire, the boarders 
employed, and the ship had ‘s 
made two feet water, surmounted all 
ficulties), are happily’ preserved to add 


lustre té his Majesty's service. In justice _ 


to Mons. Dede, the surviving Co’ n 
of La Thetis, I miust’ observe, he ae 


7 
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firmness, and was the only 
. on the “quarter-deck when we 
her. Micnatt Seymour. 


‘B. Dimensions of La Thetis: Jength, 
feet; breadth, 41 fect 6 inches; 23 


ers (24 pounds English) on the 
j 12 S6-pounders (42 pounds 
English) on the quarter-deck ; 4 cight- 
pounders on the forecastle.—One thou- 
gand barrels of flour on-board, besides 
stores.. Inclosed is a Return of 

and Wounded. 

Killed, Mr. B. Kendall, 2d Lieut. Ma- 
fines; 10 seamen and cight -marines,— 
Wounded, Mr. S. J. Payne, ist Lieut. 

fines, dangerously ; Mr. R. Gibbons, 

Mate, mortally; Mr. L. Miles, 

» severely; 48 seamen and 

oe many of them dangerously.— 
, 19 killed, 51 wounded. 

« [A Letter from Capt. Chambers, of the 
Port Mahon, states his having, in com- 
pany with the Li-met. captured the French 
privateer, Gen. Paris, of 3 guns and 55 
men, one day from Havrey—A - Letter 
from Capt. Hollinworth, of the Minstrel, 
aimounces the capture of the Italian 
shooner Hortenzia, pierced for 16 guns, 
and carrying 10, and 56 men, who had run 
her ashore, and deserted hernear Fiume.— 
A letter from Capt. Walpolg, of the Pilot, 
Mating the capture of the French priva- 
ter La Princesse Pauline, of three long 
Ipounders, ind 90 men, vf Gargenti. 
Is boarding, Lieut. Flin, an excellent 
and brave officer, and seven men, were 


wounded. The enemy had six men killed, 
contains a copy ofthe dopatebce teeivea 

a copy is es received 
by Lord Castlereagh, from Lieut..gen, 
Beckwith, commanding at Barbadoes, and 
inelosing a Letter of Lieut.-col: Black- 
well, of the 4th W. I, Regiment, dated 
Mariegalante, Sept. 4, stating, “that after 
a pursuit of the enemy for tive days and 
nights, and having during that period ha: 
four engagements with him, in each 
which he was repulsed, by constantly 
marching and harassing him, he surren- 
dered on the following terms :—*‘ That the 
French troops might march out from the 
ground they then occupied with the ho- 
nours of war, but that they-should jay 
down their arms in front of the troops, and 
surrender themselves as prisoners of war, 
and chat all prisoners taken since their, ar- 
rival in the Island, should be immediately 
returned,’—I am sorry to mention to you, 
that a gentleman from Antigua, of the 
name of Brown, being a prisoner Of war, 
was in the rear of the enemy's picquet 
when attacked, and. received a mortal 
wound, The furce from Guadaloupe was 
above 200 rank and file. 162 privates laid 
down their arms, and there were many 
sick dispersed through the country. The 
inhabitants that joined were very consider- 
able. ‘Their b ted to from 4 
to 500. Capt. Pigot, the Commandef of 
the Island, was in the field the whole time 
with the troops.” 

( To be continued.) 








ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

Buonaparte issued at Mentz, on the 
Mthult. a Decrce, placing under seques- 
tration all the property in France belong- 
jog to Spaniards, whether insurgents or 
others, as an indemnity for the property 

_f Frenchinen resident in Spain, that has 
been seized or ‘sequestrated in the pro- 
vinces in rebeljion against his brother’s 
authority. : 

A Moniteur of the 30th ult, mentions 
the departure of Buonaparte from Paris 
mthe preceding day, for Bayonne, and 
that. he was accompanied by the Empress 
#8 fat as Rambouiliet, where he slept. 

On the 25th ult. Buonaparte went in 

tat state to the Palace of the Legis- 

itive Body, im order to open the sitting ; 
he addressed the Assembly as fol- 
— 

“ Messrs. Deputies, Members of the 
9 Legislative Body, 

_* The 


code of laws, laying down the 
i of and of civil free- 
which forms the subject of your la- 

its, will be adopted as the sentiment of 
My people already expericuce 


the most salutary effects from them, The 
latest Jaws have laid the foundation of 
our system of finance. ‘lhat is a monu- 
ment of the might and greatness of Fraice, 
We shall henceforward be abie to meet 
the expenditure which might be rendered 
necessary, even by a general coalition of 
Europe, from our yearly income alone. 
Never shall we be reduced to have re- 
course to the fatal expedients of paper 
money, of loans, or of anticipations of 
revenue. I have, in the present year, laid 
out more than a thousand miles of toad, 
The system of works which | lave esta- 
blished for the improvement of our terri- 
tory, will be carried forward with zeal.— 
The prospect of the gredt French family, 
lately torn te pieces by opinions and jn- 
testine rancour, but now prosperous, tran 
quil, and united, pas affected my sou} 
in a remarkable manner. J have felt that 
in oder to be happy, I should in the first 


place be assured that France was happy. 


The peace of Presburg, that of Tilsit, the 
assault of Copenhagen, the plans of Eng- 
land against all nations on the ocean, 
the different revolutions at Constantino- 

ple, 
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ple, the affairs of Spain and Portugal, 
have, im various ways, exercised an influ- 
ence on the affairs of the world.—Russia 
and Denmatk have united with me against 

nd. The United States of America 
have rather chosen to abandon commerce 
and the sea; than to acknowledge their 
slavery. Apart of my atmy has marched 
against that which England has formed in 
Spain, or has disembarked. It is a dis- 
tinguished favour of that Providence which 
hes constantly our arms, that 
passion has so far blinded the Kuglish 
Councils, that they abandon the defence 
of the seas, and af tart produce their army 
on the Continent. I depart in a few days 
to put myself in person at the head of 
my army, and, with God’s help, to crown 
the King of Spain in Madrid, and to plant 
my ¢eagits on ‘the forts of Spain. 1 have 
only to = the sentiments of the Princes 
of the Confederation of the Rhine. Swit- 
zerland experiences more and more the 
benefits of the Act of Mediation. The 
people of Italy give me grounds for no- 
thing but expressions of satisfaetion.— 
The Emperor of Russia and myself have 
had an interview at Erfarth. Our first 
thought was a thought of peace. We have 
éven resolved to make some sacrifices, in 
order to enable the hundred millions of 
men whom We represent, if possible, the 
sooner to enjoy the benefits of the eom- 
merce of the seas. We are agreed, and 
unchangeably united, as well for peace as 
for war.—Messieurs Deptties, I have or- 
dered my Ministers of Finance, and of 
the General Treasury, to lay before you 
an account of the receipt and expenditure 
of the year. You will thereiu see with 
satisfaction that I have not felt it neces- 
sary to increase the tarif with any impost. 
My people shall experience no new bur- 
then. The Speakers of my Council of 
State will submit to you many plans 
of laws, and among others, all those 
which have relation to the criminal 
eode. I rely constantly on your co- 
operation.” 

On the 27th, Napoleon being seated on 
his Throne, surrounded by the Princes, 
Grand Officers, and Officers of his House- 
hold, the Ministers, Members of the Se- 
mate, and Council of State, received at 
the Palace of the Thuilleries, a Depu- 
tation of the Legislative Body; which 
being admitted to the foot of the Throne, 
the Count de Fontanes, the President, 
pronounced an adulatory Address. 

To which Buonaparte replied—* Gentle- 
men, Presidentand Deputies of the Legisld- 
tive Body—My duty and my inclinations 
lead me to share the dangers of my soldiers. 
We are mutually necessary. My return 
to my Capital shall be speedy. I think 
Jittle of fatigues, when they can contri- 
bute to insure the glory and grandeur of 
France. I recognize in the solicitude you 


Abstract of Foreign Occurrences. [Now 
express, the love you bear me.—I thank 


you for it.” si 

Expos OF THe SrrvaTiIon OF Tex 

- a Emrme 

n a sitting of the Legislative Body, 
Excellency the Minister of the Interiog, 
accompanied by Messrs. de Segur and Cote, 
vette, Councillors of State, delivered ¢ 
Speech on the situation of the Empite im 
It began thus: tse 

“ Gentlemen, You téfminated your 
Session leaving the Empire h ‘st 
its Chief loaded with glory. All that 
have to detail, Gentlemen, is already, 
known to you, and for your full informa 
tion lL have only to retrace to your me 
mory the principal events which have 
filled up the interval between your ig 
and present Session.” ° : 

The Minister then proceeds to 
under the various heads of Administrations 
of Justice, Industry, Commerce, Agricul: 
ture, Finances, Marine, &c. a variety of 
particulars ; of which, however, our limits 
restrict us to the insertion of the remarks 
on the present war. 

** At the epoch of your last sitting, Gen- 
tlemen, every thing combined to deliver 
Europe from its long agitations ; but 
land, the common enemy of the 
still repeats the cry of perpetual war, and 
war continues, What then is. the object, 
What will be the issuc? The object of 
this wer is the slavery of the world, by 
the exclusive possession of the seas.—The 
English; hitherto absent from all great 
conflicts, try a new fortune on the Conti- 
nent. They ungarrison their island, and 
leave Sicily almost without defence, in the 
presence of an enterprising and valiant 
King, who commands a French army, 
and why has already snatched from them 
the strong position of the Island of Capri. 


‘The Emperor has endeavoured to secure 


the peace of the Continent. He must reckon 
upon it without doubt; inasmuch as Aus 
tria,.the only power which could disturb 
it, bas given the strongest assurances of 
herdispos.tion, in recalling her ambassadot 
from London, and desisting from all political 
communication with England, Still Aus 
tria has recently made armaments, but 
they took place certainly without any hés- 
tile intention. Prudence, uneverthe 
dictated energetic measures of precaatiow.. 
The armies of Germany and Italy are 
strengthened by levies of the new Com 
scription. The troops of the Confedea 
tion of the Rhine are complete, well of 
ganized, and disciplined. What then will 
be the fruit of the efforts of England? 
Can she hope to be able to exclude the 
French from Spain and Portugal? Cas 
the success be doubtful? The 
himself will command his invincible 
gions. What a does the herie 
army of Portugal offer tows, which, serie 
gling against double its force, has eo 
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te raise trophies of victory on the 
Peers it fought to such disad- 

age, and to dictate the cunditions of a 
reirect. In preparing for a pew 
against our only Enemy, the Em- 

has done all that was necessary for 
maintenance of peace on the Conti- 
Such then is the situation of France. 
se Magistrates, Citizens, all have 
object, the service of the State— 


bat one sentiment, @miration of the So- 


ut one desire, that of seeing 

Heaven watching over his days, in just 

for a Monarch who has no 

x thought, no other ambition, than 

those of the happiness and the glory of 
the French nation.”’ 

A letter dated Bayonne, Nov.;4, says, 
‘#The Emperor arrived here yesterday, 
and he sets out to-day, at noon, for Spain. 
fast night the town was illuminated. The 
Bane will, it is said, be divided 

int eight grand divisions, and commanded 
the Marshals Ney, Bessieres, Soult, 
, Vietor, Moncey, and by the Ge- 
eras St. Cyr and the Duc D’Abrantes,” 
: SPAIN. 

_ Kamiral Apodacca is appointed the 

tive of the Supreme Govern- 


| ‘ment of Spain at the British Court. 


1 Doyle bas been appointed Mar- 
(corresponding to the rank 
of Major-General) by the Governor of 


Asragon. 
The following appointments have been 
aimounced in the Madrid Gazette :—Prime 


Segretaryship of State, Don Pedro Ce- 


Yallos;—Secretaryship for the Department 
Finances, Don Francisco Saavedra ;— 

Secretaryship of State for the Department 

o War, Don Antonio Cornel ;—Secre- 

(tryship of State for the Department of 

Marine, Don Antonio Escano; Secretary- 

of State for the Department of Favour 

Justice, Don Boneto Antonio Ermida ; 

sand Generalship of the Holy Inquisi- 

tion, the Bishop of Orense. 

- The Supreme Junta has received aletter 

the Archbishop of Valencia, dated 

ult. announcing that the Gran- 

orl Merchants, Capitalists, &c. 

dete ge 100,000 hard piastres 

the military chest, to be placed at 

of the Supreme Junta, asa 

for tee cloathing and subsistence 


inbabitants of Saragossa, in conse- 

mete heroic defence of their city, 

potas granted the privilege of ex- 

any disgraceful punishment, 
opal or blasphemy. 

id, in a letter dated Roses, Oct. 7, 

nt of 600 Italian troops, es- 

- onting a senpe supply of military stores, 

fetined to Figuera, has beon defeated by 

Pas Patriots from Ampuseas. &c. 
9” Wopenber, 1303. 


f 
in crossing the Lamugo, and the ae A 
the stores has fallen into our hands. 
some accounts, it appears that the rides 
of Molia was broken down when part of 
the enemy had passed, and that, thus di- 
vided, they fell an easy conquest. The 
prisoners immediately volunteered to join 
our standard, and declare that the whole 
of their countrymen, who are forced into 
this unjust war, would gladly do, the like 
sl:ould a fitting occasion present itself, 

We learn by a letter dated Madrid, 
Oct. 15, that some disturbances took 
place in that city, which originated in the 
purest patriotism, Several persons, sup- 
posed to be Frenchmen, had uttered ex- 
pressions disrespectful to the Spapish 
Nation. One, im particular, had dis- 
gusted the people, by drinking the health 
of “ King Joseph” in a public coffee- 
room; which irritated those who were pre- 
sent to that degree, that they immediately 
put him and his companion to death, 
and dragged their bodies through the pub- 
lic streets. A large mob assembled, and 
proceeded to the house ef the Russian 
Ambassador, and, required to have deli- 
vered to them six Frenchmen, who, it 
was understood, had taken shelter in his 
Excellency’s house. Government, how- 
ever, interfered, and the measures adopted 
in consequence soon re-established order 
and tranquilli 

We have intelligence, that on the 24th 
ult. a severe action took place near Bilboa, 
between the Spaniards under Blake and 
the French; in which the latter were com- 
pletely defeated, and retired from the 
field. That Gen. Blake had in conse- 
quence a:ivanced about seven leagues to- 
wards the frontiers, his headquarters 
being on the 26th at Zernosa. . The Spa- 
nish army engaged consisted of 13,000, 
among whoin were the Spaniards rescued 
from the North, who suffered severely— 
the loss of the Patriots in killed and 
wounded, about S000; and that a Freeh 
corps, consisting of upwards of 1000, had, 
been cut off by Blake’s army, and ¢gm- 
pelled to surrender. 

A private letter from St. Andero, dated 
Oct. 51, states—** Gen. Blake obtained a 
slight victory on the 24th over the French, 
and on the 25th was in pursuit of them, 
at about eight leagues from Bilboa.The 
French Army is in great want of provi- 
sions, and many deseftions daily take 
place.— Marshal Lefebvre has been rein- 
forced by about 8000 men. It is impos- 
sible to sce people more united than the 
Enylish aud Spaniatds are at present.” 

On the Sist October, four divisions o 
Gen. Blake’s army were attacked 
25,000 Preuch. After fighting as became 
valiant Spaniards during the whole day, 
Gen. Blake, in order to avoid being sur- 

rounded, 
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rounded, determined to fall back and to 
“form a junction with the division of the 
Asturias and the Marquis de la Romana. 
The retreat was ucted in the best 
order, without the loss of cannon, colours, 
or prisoners. They halted during the 
night of the Ist November, at Bilboa. 
Gen. Blake having resolved to take post 
at Valmaseda, the army marched on the 
2d for another position, where {t was 
joined by the Asturians, the troops of tie 
North, and the fourth division of Gallicia ; 
a small detachment having been left at 
Bilbpa. On the 3d, the French appeared 
befor® that city in great force; and the 
few troops that were there, evacuated it 
in good order, and fell back to Valma- 
seda.—In‘Yhe 3lst, all the divisions dis- 
played the greatest gallantry, in main- 
taining their position against a very su- 
perior force during the whole day, with 
uuexampled energy, and left the field of 
battle with reluctance; the enemy, not- 
withstanding his superiority, was unable 
to gain a footof ground. The loss of the 
Spaniards wag considerable, but that of 
the French much greater; so that they 
were incapable of molesting the Spaniards 
in their cetreat, which was effected in the 
most orderly mafner, without the loss of 
a single knapsack. The army being con- 
centrated at Valmaseda, Gen. Blake re- 
ceived information, on the 4th, that a 
division of the efiemy, consisting of 10,000 
men, was marching on the heights of On- 
tata, with a view of cutting off a division 
of his army posted in that place—He 
therefore put his troops in motion at day- 
break of the 5th, and at one o’clock at- 
tacked the enemy. After an’ obstinate 
battle, which lasted till dark, he complete- 
ly pat them to the rout, with great 
slaughter, and the loss of many prisoners, 
_ one howitzer, two ammunition wi » 
and a considerable quantity of provisions. 


Till eleven o’clock of the night of the Sth, . 


when the dispatch was sent off, prigoners 
and baggage continued to be brought in. 
The “number and rank of, the ‘prisoners 
cannot be exactly stated, as our troops 
continued the pursuit, and there were the 
best-founded hopes that they would be 


able to capture a great part of the. French- 


division, who, finding their retreat by the 
high road cut off, defiled by the edge of 
the: mountains, skirting the vallies, in 
which direction they were closely pursued. 
On the morning of the 6th, all the army 
marched forward, and earnestly solicited 
peruission to- eater Bilboa at the point of 
the bayunct. “ 
Our most recent arrivals of Spanish 
Papers was to the 19th instant. It was 
to We inferred, from the late rapid move- 
ments of the reinforced French army in 
Spain, that Buonaparte, previous to his 
arrive) in that country, had prepared the 
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means of affording as much eclat ag pp 
sible to his entrance into it. i 

we bear that the Enemy has obtai 
siderable successes; though we 

those successes will be but of short; 
tion, and that the cause of patriotism apj 
of virtue will ultimately triumph, Ty 
accounts in the Corunna Papers stat, 
that the French have entered ts; 
and that a division of the Army of Est 
madura, consisting @f 4000 


had advawced from Madrid in that po 


tion, has been defeated; but with om 
siderable loss on the part of the E a8 
well as on that of the Patriots.— 


letters represent the state of affaima 


still more unfavourable ; for they assen, 
that after sustaining repeated 
General Blake’s army .was com 
defeated ; and that the enemy, pursuing 
their successes, had advanced as far # 
Valladolid, on their way to Madrid. Of 
the maih fact, of General Blake's defeat, 
we fear there is very little doubt; ‘but, 
however deeply we may lament the event, 
we are far, from considering the successes 
of the enemy as decisive of the contest, 
as affording any just grounds of des 
ency in respect to its final result. Th 
British troops have not yet come’ inh 
action; reinforcements are advancing to 
ward the Patriot armies from 
of Spain; and by the adoption of a pre- 
dent system of precaution and judiciow 
defence, avoiding general actions, but 
taking every opportunity of harassing the 
enemy, cutting them off, and intercept. 
ing their supplies, in a country in which 
the heart and hand of. every inhabitant 
is against them, we have great hope, that 
ere many weeks elapse, the Enemy wil 
have reason to regret the temerity which 
distinguishes his present rapid advance, 
PORTUGAL. 

A Letter from an Officer in Portugal 
makes an unfavourable report of tht 
health and condition of our troops, in cow 
sequence of their long exposure to e 
cessive heat in the day, and the heaty 
dews of the vights. For a considerable 
period our brave fellows lay on the ground, 
without. any other covering than bushes, 
which did not exclude the damp. Te 
writer was from the 17th August tothe 
end of September, without ever taking of 
his cloaths for rest, . 

Lord Viscount Strangford, Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary to the Prince of Brazil, 
companied by Mr. Byng and Lord Porbes, 
arrived at Rio Janeiro, in the 
frigate, on the 22d July; and on the 2h, 
the convoy, under charge of the Lightaim, 
entered that port. The account 
in the highest terms of the " 
zeal, and activity of Sir Sidney Smith, 
who has been created Grand Cross of 
Order of the Sword, by the Prince of Bo 

’ 
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several Naval Officers have been 
i of the Order. 
Prince of the Brazils has recently 
‘an ordinance, directing that all 
into the Brazils in Portu- 
ese shipping, shall only pay a duty 
of 16 per cent. ad valorem; while goods 
in the shipping of any other 
» shall be subject to a duty of 24 


per cent, 

“4 GERMANY. 
“While Buonaparte was at Frankfort, on 
his route to Erfurth, he particularly dis- 
T the old Austrian General Man- 
i, and closed a long conversation, by 
erving, “ Your Government has oc- 
for repose to heal her wounds, still 
ing, from the late campaigns. Let 
her cultivate peace. ‘Should madness 
her to war, annihilation must follow.” 
parte, in his journey to and from 
Erfurth, divided his retinue into three di- 
visions, which moved at the distance of 
-frm five to six leagues asunder, The 
fist divisién, comprising cooks, &c. con- 
sisted of 12 carriages, with four and six 
hones; the second division, consisting of 
Y and the principal persons of 
can... composed of two carriages 
eight horses, and seven carriages 
six, and required about 150 horses ; 
third division was the most nume- 
yous, and occupied 300 horses. ‘The whole 
pumber of horses required for the trans- 
pat of all the persons gnd things belong- 
mg to this journey exceeded 900, which 
vere put in requisition at the different 


«ae 

The Russian Minister of State, Roman- 

was sent by the Emperor Alexander 

l, opposite Mentz, to compliment 

on his passage over the Rhine, 

‘bis frontier ; in the same manner as Mar- 

thal Lasnes was sent to compliment Alex- 
ander on the passage of the Niemen. 

' After an audience which Baron Vincent 

dad with Buonaparte at Erfurth on the 

2th Sept. the two Emperors kad a long 

, at which Romanzoff, Cham- 

Talleyrand, and other Ministers, 

"ete called to assist.—The Austrian Mi- 


uster had another long audicnce with the 
two on the 8th ult. 
A private Letter from Holland of the 


states, that Buonaparte and Alex- 

ier, at the late conferences at Erfurth, 

jointly to occupy the Island of 

with their, troops this winter, for 
of invading Sweden. 

A , dated Weimar, in the vicinity 

tErfuwth, asserts, that the future destiny 

Joseph, on a supposition of bis ultimate 

fim Spain, had been the subject of 

between Buonaparte and Alex- 

This letter adds, that it had even 

. by the former, to abandon 

ihe against the Spanish monarchy, 
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and to permit Charles IV. to return to his ° 
capital, provided that Joseph were de- 
clared King of Albania, Dalmatia, Epiros, 
Livadia, and the Morea. 

The Emperor of Russia, while at Er- 
furth, lodged in the house of the merchant 
Triebel ; Napoleon oceupied the Court- 
house ; and the King of Saxony lodged at 
Mr. Boutin’s in the Fish-market. 

The King of Saxony, and the Dukes of 
Weimar and Gotha, kept opeu table during 
the late meeting at Erfurth. In all the 
excursions which the two Emperors made 
on horseback, Alexander always rode on 
the right hand. 

The Jlamburgh Correspondenten, in an- 
nouncing the passage of a messenger 
Erfurth to London, through Frankfert, 
observes—“ We “have reason to believe 
that he carries with him the basis of the 
peace to be negotiated, and the generous 
otiey of the Emperor Alexander to become 
the mediator between France and England. 
— Thus, after the long and terrible storms 
of war, the Sun of Peace seems to smile 
again on humanity. , With rapture our 
posterity shall praise Napoleon the Great, 
as the restorer of peace, and dedicate to 
bim, in the Temple of Glory, the most 
honourable of names—that of the Blesser 
a Mankind !” 

During the conferences at Erfurth, 
Buonaparte, at the request of the Em- 
peror Alexander, wrote an answer to a 
letter with which that Monarch had charged 
himself frone the Queen of Prussia. It 
is said to have been penned in the most 
flattering style, and to have promised, in 
the most solemn manner, a speedy com- 
pliance with the Queen’s requests. A new 
Treaty was concluded, under the medi- 
ation of Alexander, between Frante and 
Prussia, which is said to be highly favour- 
able to the latter power. Among the ar- 
tieles, it is stated there is one which rg- 
mits 68 millions of francs of the contri- 
butions in arrear; and another, engaging 
to withdraw speedily the whole of the* 
French troops from that unfortunate coun- 
try. Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau, are, we 
understand, no longer to be qccupied by 
the Frencb.— Prussian Government Paper 
has risen.—Baron Vincent, the Austrian 
Envoy, is stated to have given and re- 
ceived assurances of the most pacific in- 
tentions.—The Grand Duke Constantine 
did not participate in the festivities at 
Erfurth, owing to indisposition, from which 
his Highness had nearl} recovered pre- 
viously to his departure from that place. 
The Duke of Saxe Weimar, -who is bro- 
ther-in-law to the Emperor Alexander, 
receiyed from Buonaparte, as a present, 
the perpetual Sovereignty of Erfurth.— 
Count Romanoff, the Russian Minister, 
followed Buonaparte to Paris, in order 
to await the result of some pacific over. 

tures 
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tures which had been made to England. 
The conferences at Erfurth were attendéd 
by two Emperors, five Kings, and 71 
Princes and Princesses. 

It is reported, that one of the decisions 
at the meeting at Erfurth, has been to give 
the Dnehy of Holstein to the Duke of Ol- 
denburzh, 5 
*. The county of Hanau, it is said, is to 
be given to the Prince Primate of Germa- 
by, as an indemnity for the Octroy on the 
Rhine. . 

A letter dated Erfurth, Oct. 15, says 
* This city has lost al! its late splendour. 
Yesterday, at one o'clock, the Emperer 
Alexander.took his departure—he was ac- 
eompanied by the Emperor of France as 

“far as the Weimar road, at the place whevé 

they ‘first met; and shortly after his re- 
turn here, Napoleon took his departure for 
France, accompanied by the Grand Duke 
of Baden and his wife (niece to the Em- 
press), the Princes of Neufchatel and Be- 
nevento, Secretary Maret, &c. The King 
of Bavaria leftus at five in the morning, 
thé King of Wirteinberg ‘at eight last 
night, and the King of Saxony early this 
morning. 

The.troope of the Princes of the Confe- 
deration of the Rhine, which have been 
ordered into France, are to be employed, 
as we before stated, to garrison the inte- 
rior, and guard against any expression of 


the public sentiment during the absence of 


the army in Spain, The Prince Primate’s 
cont ngent is arrived ‘at Boulogne; and 
that of the Duke df Nassau, at Toulon.— 
Lyons, Bourdeaux, &c. are in like man- 
ner to have German garrisons. 

In the new Kingdom of Westphalia, a 
fresh levy of troops has been ordered, to 
complete, as is stated, the contingent for 
the Rhenish Confederation ; but, in fact, 
to be hired out to France. The Conscrip- 
tien is rigorously enforced—fathers are 
held responsible, under the penalty of 50 
francs, for the appearance of their sons ; 
and a reward of 20 francs has been of- 
fered for the ore -nad of a refractory 
conscript, or of a deserter. . 

The King of Westphalia is about to 
make a Canal from the Weser to the 
Elbe: M, Von Wiebeking directs the 

‘ work, 

The King of Bavaria has abolished alt 
description of slavery and bondage in his 
dominions. 

During Marshal Mortier’s stay at Dres- 
den, he amused himself, and greatly 
alarmed the inhabitants, by various mili- 
tary evolutions. One night, soon after 
nine, he ordered a body of about 7000 
French troops to surprise the Saxon 
camp at Perna. The people, uninformed 
of his intention, were alarmed by heavy 
discharges of artillery; every one flewto 
arms, and some hours of confusion and 
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consternation elapsed before they were sa 
tisfied that their French friends, were not 
about terepeat at Dresden the 

which had been designed to catablish talk 
power at Madrid. Mortier occupied the 
palace of Count Bruhl, and ¢reatly em, 
Joyed the scene he had. produced. 

Bernadotte has announced to the S 
nate of Hamburgh his intention to pany: 
the winter in that city, and has demanded 
an increase of the daily sum paid by 
them for the support of his establishmegt, 
At his command, the Senate has likewise’ 
issued another Proclamation, cauti 
the people against giving circulation t 
reports unfavourable to the cause of. 
France and her Allies, as such offendeg. 
would be rigorously punished. 

A new and short system of military mg. 
neuvres has been adopted by the Areb-, 
duke Charles, for the new levies in the 
Austrian Monarchy, 

When thg States of the Kingdom waited 
on the Emperor at Presburgh, on Oct, 
4th, with their previous Resolutions re. 
speeting the’insurrection, the Primate ad, 
dressed the Emperor in a speech, that 
concluded as follows :—* Eur 
see, that*there is still constantly pi 
ing among the Hungarian nation, the 
warm patriotism and zealous attachment 
to the Constitution which they inherited 
from their ancestors, and which the latter 
have preserved for whole centuries,. by 
numerous glorious ,exploits—Europe shall 
see, that we shall at all times be ready to 
sacrifice every thing for your Majesty, a 
our King, who observes the Constitution 
in a sacred manner, and governs us with 
the mildness and Affection of a beloved 
father ; we had rather not exist than bear 
the vain and inglorious name of Hunga- 
rians, which could then be given us, if 
the dignity of the best of Kings and the 
Constitution should be violated.” 

The-Emperor returned the following an- 
swer to the States :—* It gives me the 
greatest pleasure, and on you it confers 
much glory, that you have left et ou 
free disposition the insurrection, whichyoe 
wish to, organize so, that for the ensuimg 
three years it shall be in constant read- 
ness of being called out, in such a mannehy 
that we may summon it without convol 
ing another Diet for the defence of i 
country. You shew thereby the baal 
netration,; that the preservation of | 
King, his rights and dignity, is the objet 
of the utmost importance, and that with 
out it the Céhstitution of the country, @ 
which your ancestors were 80 
attached, cannot exist. We, to, 
in mind what St. Stephen, the founder 
preserver uf this Empire, bas advised 
ordered his son; which is, that the King’ 
throne cannot subsist without the 


we shall therefore be cautiously ro 
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suffer the downfall of your Con- 
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Mack, Prince Ausenberg, Prince 
Auersperg, and Col. Theis, have received 
from the Emperor of Austria, aad 
have been set at liberty. 
PRUSSIA. 

_ We are happy to announce the evacua- 
tion of Prussia by the French troops, and the 
pestoration.of the manageinent of the Royal 
Finances to the competent Royal Prus- 
Wan Boards. This agreeable intelligence 
bas been officiallyannouncedbyM.Gerlach, 
President of the Board of War and Finan- 
ees, to the several members. We subjoin 
the followihg extract :—“ According to the 
tenor of the Convention concluded in Pa- 
ris on the 8th Sept. and ratified at Erfurth 
the 8th ult. the revenue bf all the pro- 
vinces is to be received for his Prussian 
Majesty’s account, from the 8th Septem- 
ber of this year. The evacuation is to 
take place as soon as the necessary papers 
relative to the payment of the arrears of 
the cbviribution shall have been delivered 

rt. Daru, Imperial French Intendant.” 
King, of Prussia, by a recent edict, 
has afiranchised the peasants on their 
farms in the domains in East end West 
- Prussia, and those farms are now become 
their full property. By this benevolent 
and politic measure 50,000 families will 
acquire an effective existence. 
RUSSIA. 

The Rassian General, Count Demydoff, 
who couvtenanced the late cruelties at 
Wasa in Finland, has been recalled to 
Petersburg, and deprived of his command. 

The celebrated Naturalist Langsdorf 
is aboyt to make a tour in the interior of 
Asia, by order-of the Russian Government. 

DENMARK. 

Bernadotte has received from the King 
of Denmark the Order of the Elephant. 
The King had conceived offence at some 
part of the Marshal’s conduct, and we 

complained to Buonaparte on 
the subject: whether his Majesty has 
been redressed, or has found it necessary 


_ Msecumb, is not mentioned, but a parti- 


tular degree of interest was attached by 
_ the people of Copenhagen to the mission 
@f the Chamberlain Von Levetzow, who 


+ WaS sent to invest the General with the 


ea 


of 1108 privates, prisoners in 


state, that there are 
0 Swedish Officers, and 


v »—The frontier-districts have suf- . 


exceedingly from the war; provi- 

_ M0s were in many parts so scarce, that 
wretched inhabitants were reduced to 

* eens of grinding the bark of trees 
, for the purpose of converting 
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it into bread! The districts of Rodenas, 
Ondemark, and Arenack, have purticu- 
larly suffered. , 

Kefined. Sugar, at Copenhagen, now 
sells at four English shillings per peund, 

The Merchants of Copenhagen have 
opened a subscription for raising a consi- 
derable sum of money to be offered to his 
Danish Majesty, by way of loan. The sum 
subscribed amounts already to 1,800,000 
rix-dollars (about 550,000/. sterling), and 

,ong house has subscribed 100,000 banker 
marks (about 10,000/, sterling). 
SWEDEN. 

The Swedes have been overpowered, in 
consequence of the Russians having re- 
ceived very considerable reiuforcegients ; 
and, alter sustaining many losses, and being 
obliged to retreat towards the Northern 
districts of the province, with but slight 
hopes of retaining any footing in Finland, 
it had been thought expedient to agrée to 
an Armistice, for an unlimited time. 

Private Letters, of the 17th ult. state, © 
that some of the Swedish troops had be- 
trayed strong symptoms of disaffection to 
their King ; and that his Majesty’s body- 
guard, consisting of nearly 4,000 young 
inen of high birth, had refused to engage 
with 12,000 Russians opposed to them ; ‘in 
consequence of which they had been cash- 
iered, and sent home in disgrace.—Thig 
severity, it was expected, would create 
great discontent among the first families 
in the capital. 

HOLLAND. 

On the birth-day of King Louis, the 
27th ult. in order to ingratiate himself with 
the people of Amsterdam, he gave among 
the poorer classes 24,000 guilders, and 
8000 to the Jews. r 

The Hotel St. George, at Amsterdam, 
has been fitted ap for the sittings/of the 
Legislative, Body. 

The Ditch Admiral Bioys ‘Treslong, 
who, since the battle of Camperdown, has 
been in disgrace, was lately restored to 
his rank by Louis Buonaparte. * 

Several French refractory conscripts and 
deserters have been arrested in Holland, 
and scut in chains to. France.—An amnes- 
ty was offered to such as should join their 
respective corps before the 1st of Novem- 
ber. Those who neglected to do so, have 
been sought after with a degree of activity 
well calculated to deter others from any 
effort to escape. Not only in Holland, 
but in Westphalia, Bavaria, and through- 
out the Federative States, the most rigid 
search has taken place; and it is stated, 
that durimg the four first days of last 
month, mpwards of cleven hundred re- 
fractory conscripts were dragged ip chains 
to Mentz. 

*" _ ITALY. 

By advices from Rome, the archives 

and papers-of the Cardinaj Secretary of 
State 
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State have been seized by the French 
(otmmandant, and the Pope has issued 
another protest on the occasion. 

We learn from llorence, under date of 
the Tith ult. that in pursuance of a Decree 
of last month, the Prefects of the three 
new departments ip Tuscany have been 
ordered to sequestrate all Spanish pro- 
perty, both moveable and immoveable. 
Such effects as are liable to be easily 
spoiled are immediately sold.—The Spa- 
nish property found in Tuscany is very 
considerable. 

TURKEY. 

Bairactar Pasha, the present Grand 
Vizier and virtual Monarch of Turkey, 
was born at Rasgard, of poor parents. 
He was first a farmer; next a horse-dea- 
Jer; and afterwards, excited by the hepe 
of booty, joined the army of Tersanick, 
the Ayan of Rudschuk, in his expeditign 
against’ Passwan Oglu. He obtained the 
name of Bairactar by having re-captured 
a standard which had fallen ito the hands 
of the Enemy, dnd maintained it during a 
Jong contest, in which he was severely 
wounded. By his uncommon darifig and 
good conduct he gained the confidence of 
Tersanick ; and on the death of his patron 
in 1804, succeeded to his government.— 
Bairactar has appointed the late Grand 
Vizier, Celebi Mustapha, to be-Seraskier 
of Ismail, and Commander-in-chicf of the 
Torkish Army on the Danube. 

Twenty Ladies of the Seraglio have been 
drowned, by order of the present Sovereign 
ef Turkey, charged with being accessary 
to the murder of the late Sultan Selim. 

The use of bayonets bas been introduced 
into the Ta dish Army, by order of the 
present Vizier. 

Mustapha Bairactar, according to in- 
telligence in the French Papers, perse- 
veres in augmenting the force of the Otto- 
man Fmpire, and in reforming the Turkish 
Military system. 
lished the corps of Janissaries, and is 
organizing the Army entirely upon the 
European model. ‘The Russians seem to 
have taken alarm at the activity of his 
preparations, and have marched their 
Army in Moldavia and Wallachia, under 
the command of the Prince de Prosorow- 
sky, to they Danube, the whole left Bank 
of which they will occupy. The Grand 
Vizier, it is said, has ordered 60,000 
Turks, from Romelia and Asia Minor, to 
march for the environs of Rutschuck, The 
best understanding appears to subsist be- 
tween the Court of Vienna and the Poric, 
permission having been accorded tothe Aur 
triav flag te pass the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus imto the Black Sea, which, had 
been suspended during the war with Russia. 

ASIA. 

The crocodiles are said to have increased 

0 amazingly in the Ganges, near Sagur, 
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He has already abo-- 


that the navigation of that river by smal} 
boats has becn rendered extremely dap. 
gerous. 

Letters from Bengal mention a dreadful 
inundation having taken place in Assam, 
which las destroyed a vast tract of coun. 
try, and several thousand persons. 

The Madras Government has offered g 
reward of 2000/. sterling for the importa. 
tion of the genuine cochinesl insect, the 
growth of South America, alive at Madras, 
There are four species, the mostique, 
compreschane, tetruschane, and sylvester 
—the first is the most valoable, the lag 
the least so, 

AMERICA, 

It js stated in the American Papers, that 
hawdbills have been circulated througholt 
the State of Virginia of the most inflam. 
matory nature. These productions call 
upon the Citizens of Virginia to rise ng 
inass, and recede from the Union; andit 
is even said, that secret meetings are held 
for tlre purpose of organizing a revolution 
to this effect. 

We learn frdm the Antigua Papers, that 


_though the inhabitants of the Havanngh 


are decidediy in.favour of Ferdinand Vil, 
yet that in the North-east parts (St. Jago 
de Cuba, &c.) there are considerable 
numbers of French, from whom some ap. 
prehensions are entertained by the Go- 
vernment. Commissions had been distri- 
buted among them, signed by Murat, as 
tegent of Spain, authorizing the levy of 
troops, Ke. ; and it is feared that these 
may be used, in particular districts, to the 
prejudice of the Spanish intercsts.—We 
hear, however, with satisfaction, that one 
of the principal French Residents, ‘who 
had received a commission as Inspector * 
General of the troops, fortifications, &e, 
of Cuba, immediately waited on the Go- 
vernor and Council, and delivered the 
instrument to them.—Murat, it is known, 
during the period of his Government in 
Spain, sent out instructions, commissions, 
&c. to all parts of the Spanish transmarine 
possessions—some of these have been 
intercepted by our craizers, and some are 
known to have failed to produce the desired 
effect ; but there are others, the results of 
which are unknown, and which are looked 
for with some solicitude. A 
The planters in Jamaica are said to be 
great sufferers by the depredations of the , 
rats. From eight to ton hogsheads of 
Sugar, out of every hyndred, are destroy 
by this voracious animal. Innumerable 
traps are set, and packs of terriers are 
daily employed in extirpating these insa- 
tiable marauders ; bat, though on some 
estates no less that 50,600 are 
destroyed, there is no sensible diminution 
in their numbers, ’ 
Nutineg, cinnamon, black-pepper, and 
clove-plauts, are cultivated with succe* 
” 
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“in the Beianic Garden at St. Vincent, and 
* most of them have becn introduced into 
uumerous plantations m other islands, 
The Chiefs of the Five Nations, assem- 
bled at Upper Canada, North America, 
have transmitted a letter to Dr. Jenner, 
expressive of their gratitude for the benefit 
+ which their tribes have derived from Vac- 
timation, and accompanied with the pre- 
_ sent of a wainpum belt. 
‘ 
IRELAND. 
The value of imports into Ireland, for 
the year cuding 5th January 1508, was 
6,687,2071. Loss 74d. The exports for that 
yearamonnted, of Irish products and ma-~- 
nufactures, to 5,307,900/. 16s. 4¢.; and 
of foreign and colonial, 150,370/, Ss. 3d. 
The disturbances which have for some 
, tigie prevailed in the baronies of Upper 
and-Lower Comnelioe (Luncrick), have at 
length in a great measure subsided. J. 
Macmahon and J. Keating, two of the 
principals concerned in those outrages, 
have been apprehended, aud lodged in the 
county gavi, by the zeal and activity of 
1. Massy, esq. who, accompanied by three 
dragoons in cuioured cloaths, attended one 
of their nocturnal meetings, and secured 
these daring valaivs. 
Counray News. 
A galliot-rigged vessel was 


Oct. 8. 


tranded in Bighouse Bay, Sunderland, 


and all the crew drowned. From some 
papers, the vessel appears to have been 
‘called The Contest ; aud her boat has that 
name, with Rodert Rawlinson, painted on 
its stern, She is supposed to be a Swede. 
Moffat, Oct. 26. We had yes€rday a 
most dreadful storm of wind aud rain, aud 
therivers in the neighbourhood came down 
in such torrents as were never seen before 
by the oldest people: here. Amongst the 
damage occasioned by it, we are sorry to 
slate a distressing aceident which hap- 
pened to the mail-coach from Glasgow to 
Carlisle, which passes this way, at the 
bridge over the river Evon, about nine 
miles from hence, at a place called Liow- 
Cleagh, betwixt nine and ten o'clock lapt 
night, The-ceach had just got about half 
‘way over, when the bridge gave way in 
the middie of the arch, and the coach, pas- 
fengers, horses, &c. were instantly pre- 
Cipitated into the river, down a fall of J5 
or 40 fect. ‘There were four inside and 
two outside passengers. ‘The two latter, 
and two of the horses, were killed upon 
the spot; and the other passengers had a 
Most miraculous escape with their lives, 
though, we are sorry to say, they are all 
considerably hurt. The coachman 
guard were also much burt; theformer 

hed his arm brokea, and otherwise much 
- Sraised, and guard got a severe con- 
tasiow in the The over coach, frou 
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Carlisle to Glasgow, warrowly escaped 
sfaring the same fate: it arrived at the 
bridge just at the time the accident hap- 


‘pened; and, from the darknéss of the 


night, and the rate the coach necessarily 
travels, must inevitably have gone inte 
the river at the same breach in the arch, 
had uot the cries of ene of the sufferers 
alarmed the coachman,. and indaced him 
to stop. By the exertion of the coachman 
and guard of the other coach, the passen- 
gers who survived (a lady, and three gen- 
tlemen),“with the coachman and guard, 
that had fallen into the abyss, were extri- 
cated, aud conducted to a place of safety, 
until other assistance was afforded them. 
Much praise is due to the proprietor at 
Mottfat, for his exertion and assistance on 
this occasion. Immediately on hearmg of 
the accident he set out, in the middie of 
the night, with several of his servants, and 
surgical assistance, and gave every pos- 
sibie relief to the passengers; and vy this 
incans, we are happy to say, the London 
mail, and many valuable articles in the 
coach, have been saved. The exertions 
of one of the proprictor’s servants is par- 
ticularly deserving of notice; at the risk 
of his life, he went down the precipice, 
suspended by a rope, ani saved the life 
of the lady (one of the passengers), and 
recovered the mail bags; which mast otber- 
wise have been carried dowd the stream. 
The bodies of the two passengers have 
been found, and conveyed to Motlat; and, 
notwithstanding the detention occasioned 
by this calamity, the mail was yesterday 
delivered in town in its regular course, 
Oct. 27, ‘The late fall of snow, im the 
Vicinity of Galashiels, has been attended 
with very fatal effects. The sudden thaw 
which followed, caused torrents of water to 
descend trom the surrounding mountains ; 
which increased Gala water to such a de- 
gree, as not only to sweep away the bridge, 
Lut completely to destroy the public road. 
The commuuwication in that part of tle 
country is in consequence obstructed. We 
are sorry also to add, that an extensive 
machinery, erected for the manufacturmy 
of woullen cloth, was entirely carried away 
by the torrent; which has thrown a number 
of industrious people out of employment: 
Oct. 28. About 14 or 1500 af small 
Roman copper coins were lately discovered 
in ploughing some land belonging to Mrs. 
Ward, of Tirnberland, near Sleaford. They 
are coins of Augustus, Tiberius; and the 
first Claudius; weré found in a Roman 
earthen pot (which was broken by the 
ploug!:) ; and are in fine preservation. 
Oct. 29. Lately a melancholy accident 
happened, at Mr. Blow’s mills for grinding 
bark, at Hertjurd. Whilst a lad, about 
ten years of age, was feeding the mill, the 
cogs caught his smock-frock ; in tonse- 
quence of which he was crushed to —_. 
stu. 

















Nov. 3. A large whale, 45 feet long, 
ran ashore on the ‘banks of the, Frith, 
betwixt Alloa and Cambus, where it was 
discovered by. two ploughmen, who endea- 
youred for a long time to kill it with their 
knives, but without effect ; the fish at the 
same time makifg great exertions to escape. 
At last, a surgeon pomted out the mortal 
part, and, by applying a spit, they effected 
their purpose, it is intended te get some 
vessel near it, to lift it to a proper spot 
for dissection. 

Nov. 6. Lieut. Richards, of the Suri- 
nam sloop of war, in atteimpting, with 
seven men, to board a French vessel off 


- the coast of France, was killed, with the 


whole of his party, by 80 French soldiers, 
who had concealed themselves in the hold, 
and whg subsequently escaped to the shorc 
in the Surinam’s boat. 

Nog. 5. Seven small pieces of cannon 
were Jately presented by his Majesty to 
the Duke of Rutland, to be mounted at 
Belpéir Castle, Leicestershire.. ‘Twenty-one 
rounds were fired from them, for the first 
time, in commemoration of the Gun- 
powder Plot. 

Nov.'1.. The bridge of Dunkeld, built 
chiefly at the expence of the Duke of 
Athol, was opened this day, when his 
Grace entertained all the workmen, &c. 
who for three years have been employed 
on it. The bridge is of hewn stone, and 
consists of seven arches; the centre and 
largest of which is 90 feet in the span. 

Nov. 8. About six this evening, a dread- 
ful fire broke out at the farm of Caverton 
Mill,. in the neighbourhood of Kelso, pos- 
‘sessed by Messrs. D. and A, M‘Dougal. 
The wind blew at the time with éxcessive 
violence; so that every attempt to miti- 
gate the rage of the Jamies, or stop their 
progress, was vain. The dwelling-house 
was quickly consumed, together with nearly 
the whole of the furniture. The fire then 
communicated to the stables, barns, &c. 
and all but one stable were burnt to the 
geound. Two horses, unable to be got 
out, perished in the flames; the rest were 
.saved. The fire next reached the farm- 
yard, in which were 53 stacks of corn and 
hay, 14 of which were consumed. 

Nov. 14, 
with a severe misfortune this day: As his 
Lordship was bunting, near his seat at 
Melbury, his horse, in leaping over a 
brook, fell with him; by which accident 
his thigh was broken. 

Nov. 19. A shark was caught by the 
fishermen at Hastings. It was entangled 

17 of their nets, and completely broke 
them all; but being wounded, ‘and nearly 
spent, they contrived to tow on shore this 
monster of the deep. It measures 30 feet 
in length, and upwards of 20 in circumfe- 
“vemce, and is supposed to weigh at least 
ten ton; bas four rows of teeth, and the 
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throat is so large, that it could swallows ~ 
man with the greatest ease. It is the 
largest of the species ever met with in ang 
of the seas of Europe. Col. Bothwell hag 
purchased it for his friend Mr. Home, sur. 
geon, of Sackville-strect, who intends to 
dissect it, and place the skeleton in bis 
Muscum,—A sea-snake, 60 feet 
being the seeond of the kind ever seen, 
has been driven ashore on the estate of M, 
Laing, Esq. M.P. in one of ‘the Orkney 
Islands. 

Nov. 19. At the change of the moon, 
and during an invisible eclipse of the 
this night, an extraordinary high tide, ag 
companied by a strong South-west wind, 
inundated the whole 6f the Southern coast, 
from Folkstone to the Isle of Wight. At 
the former place, the galling of the sea 
carried off a prodigious quantity of the 
beach and sand, so as to leave the foun 
dation of several houses quite naked, 
Fears were at one time entertained that 
the weight of the sea would break the 
banks of the Royal Military Canal at 
Hythe, though situated a quarter of a 
mile from the shore ; -but fortunately, after 
destroying several store-houses, hay- 
stacks, &c. the sea obtained a_vent to 
the canal, and was thus prevented doing 
farther damage. 

Nov. 19. A woman, nearly 80 years of 
age, some days since dropped down dead, 
at Portsburgh; and on opening the body, ~ 
it appeared that she had absolutely died 
from the want of food, although she has 
left property to the amount of near 2000/, 

Nov. 20. A horse, which a hoy was 
riding down King-street, Norwich, having 
taken fright, ran with such violence 
against the wheel of a cart, as to lacerate 
its chest in a shocking manner ; the poor 
lad, at the same time, being thrown of, 
had his leg broken, and his head danger- 
ously fractured. A passenger, in attempt 
img to stop the horse, was thrown to the 
ground, and so severely bruised, as to tea- 
der his recovery hopeless. 

Nov. 23, _ Capt. Freemantle and Capt. 
Bayntun, who were deputed to. see thes 
monument erected on Portsdown Hill, @, 
the memory of Lord Nelson, properly ext 
cuted, inspected it last week, and are $% 


‘ tisfied that the wishes of the fleet have 


been complied with. They have given d 
rections for the following inscription to be 


put on it: 3 
« Consecrated to the memory of Lord 
Viscount: Nelson, by the zealous 
attachment of all those who fought 
at Trafalgar, to perpetuate his 
,umph, and their ere 1805.” 
And on the opposite side the fo ; 
“The British fleet consisted ft 
ships of the line; of Frances? 
Spain there were 33, 19 of 
were taken or destroyed.” ride 
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“Onentry News: Domestic: 


> rewiarkably brisk at Gla 


the 
days know the carts are 
¢in with che woods frou. the print- 
dibleash-fields ; and it is a.strug- 
one te scize as many as he 


nm The for the West Indies 


"that all the calendars are 
mre ay and night, dressing the 
that market. 


Domestic Occuraences. 


Trerdey, Oct. 25, 
night, a fir; broke out atia house. 
Raven and Sun, Great Rus- 
sllstrect, near Dock-head, Bermonilsey. 
The houses being .very old, and- built of 
wod, with lath and plaster partitions, it 
ith great fury, until seven houses 
y. burnt down, and three others. 
.. WNearly 20 poor families 
leat all their furniture. Another fire broke 
, nem | in the cooper- 
Mr.. Stewart, , Hermitage-street,; 
» which ed_aliithe stock. 
Monday, Nov. 1. 
‘the. body of a decent-dressed female, 
years.of age, was picked up this 
of Mi Milbank: it had been several 
the water. The deceased, who was 
“maid at Chelsea, had been mis- 
upwards of a week. Some ‘moncy 
in her pockets. 
he Monday, Nov. 7. 
This night, the extensive workshop of 
er, carpenter, in Pancras-road, 
destroyed by fire ; as were ulso 


‘ : 


‘ieuals bel 


. Wednesday, Nov..9. 

The annual exhibition of civic magnifi- * 
“cent‘on Lord Mayor's day was rendered, 
by the exertions of the new Lord Mayor 
(lderman Flower), as perfect and satis- 
cory to those who witnessed it a8 on any 


wait in the ware- 


‘The; 
Subscribers are to’ receive an auniiity off 
244. per annum, clear of ‘all deductions, » 
and an annual transferable free 
to any seman ng g eye 
private a ps 80 subscription: 
was undet retoy of his Mapes 
and was ile lew days.” 
The M Rinses of oul 
Bi the Court of I ¥ 
convened by virtue of his M nauiry, 
rant? assembled in the Great Mall of Chel- | 
sea He gpital, to tnquire into the circum 
stances: that'\led to the Convention of: 
Cintra. Pinot yy Gen. Sir D, Dundas 
Members: Genorals Earl Meira, P, 
and Lord Heathfield ; Lieutenant 
Earl Pembroke, Sir G. Nugent, end. 0. 
Nichols. _ The Beard was constituted with! 
out any formality; and, after the Mem~" 
bers had taken their seats, heard his Ma-: 
jesty's warrant read by the Deputy Judge 
Advocate, and deliberated a shart time in 
private, was adjourned. 
Thursday, Nov, 117, r 
The Court assembled at half. 
and the business was opened by Tadeo: 
Ad , who'read the various official, 
correspondence between Lord Castlereagh, 
Sir A. Wellesley, Sir H. Dalrymple, sir 
H. Burrard, Sir C, Cottoh, &c, &c; ew 
to the dispatches ‘of the 2ist September.’ + 
Sir H, Dairymple then eame forward, — 
addressed the Court at some 
vindication of hi« a agg which be Mia 
had been grossly aspersed in the public’ 
prints, to serve, as it would seem, 
cause of a more favoured officer. It had 
been asserted that be was the sole author 
of the Convention; ‘that he had acted in)” 
opposition to the plan of proceedings 
viously agreed on; that he had d 
laurels from the brow of the victor; 
that Sir A, Wellesley had protested agaiust,. 
or strongly disapproved of, the shdeciines 
the Convention. He gn 
to that Court, and to Country, o 
Sir H. Burrard, Sir A. Wellesley, ‘oad 
himself, were present with Get. Keller- © 
man when the preliminaries were discussed 
and settled, and that Sir». Wellesley bore 


that prominent part in Mae pear 





oye Domestic Osebibiea Theatrical Regt 


Brints which co be to haye the © 
Of serving him’at the expeace of the 


coddupt or character of Sir HM. Dalrymple ; 


ahdhe disclaimed, in his own name and 
that of his relations and friends, vo 


Scctensaetbe cate of Sir H. onset 
but not in consequence of any command 
or compulsion.-—The Judge Advocate, we 
understand, publicly expressed the wish 
of; the Court, that none ~ 5am should 
not until its conclusion, and 
ioe ve dar should be kndwn 
prea any farther oor caecoalitie ofp a mi- 
ltarymature were to be instituted. The 
Deke of Cumberland, and a number of 
a, dressed females, were present. 
Hew Dalrymple was accompanied by 
Gen. Green, dnd Sir Arthur Wellesley by 
Major Tacker: “Sir Hew spoke with firm- 
ness ahd precision, ond appeared in good 
spiblts.—/ To be continued.) 


» Nov. 19. 
uBome since, at an early hour, 


mornings 
the watchman in Great Garden-street, 
Whitechapel, saw four men, one of them 
» caerying’s large 
’ they ran.off, leaving the sack 
examina. 


farge sack: on calling to them 
On 

tien, it was found to Contam the 
hody of a young woman, supposed to have 
been stolen from some church-yard,’ but 
whence has hot’ been discovered, The 


‘body was re-interred the mext day in: 


Wastephapel burial-ground, 
Wednesday, Nov, 21. 
His Majesty, m returniug to Windsor 
this evening, ‘was exposed to considerable 
datiger, in consequence of one of the lead- 
ing horses falling, with his rider, near 
Purnhain-green. By the exertions of the 
other postillion, the horses were reined in, 
and, his\,Majesty, after waiting @ short 
time, was replaced. in one of the Royal 
darriages that was following. Tl fore 
hprses.were t00 wach injured to proceed; 
@ndthe rider was so much bruised, that 
he-wastdken to: the Pack-horse tun, and 
aaa J P 
n . —_— 
eTHEATRICAL KEGISTER. 
Sept f Davey Lave. 
Me Phe Honey-Moon—Rosina. | 
20. Hamler—The Irishman in London. 
oe. ‘Love in a Village—Phe Citizen. 
24." Ptie Country Giri— Ella Rosenberg. ' 
* The Mysterious Brides-The ‘Three and 
the Deuce. 
29 "The: Wonder '!—The Portune. Teller 
Oct. 1. Rule a Wife aad Have a Wite— 
45 Weathercock. 
4 The Ritals—No heart Sapper. 
6. ‘The World !+The Deserta: 
# Rnle a Wife and Have a Wife—Ella 
Rosenberg. 


24.A Bold Stroke for a ~ te 
25. The Constant Couple—Ditio, + 
26, 'The Inconstant—Ditio. ‘ 
27. The Travellers-—Three and Dever. 
29. The World!—Blue Beard.” 
St. John Bull—Ditto. . * (M 
2. She Stoops to Conquer—Blue Bea 
3, The Country G:rl—Ditto. me 
5. The Stranger—Ditto. heat 
7. The Soldier's Danguter—Ditto, 
8. The Haunted Tower—Mayor r 
10, The ae of St, Quintin ; or; 
—The Spoil’d Chiid. 
1h. prs Sultan. 
12. Ditto—T he Three and the Deum - 
14, Dittom-Ways and Means, % 
Sopt, Covent Ganves. 
12. Macbeth—Raising the Wind. 
14. The Woodman-—Porwait of 
16, Isabella—The Escapes. 
19. Pizarro—The Portrait of Corvetl. 
20. (The Theatve was this morning tally 
destroyed by Fire ; and the 
removed to the Ovena-Hovse.} 0: 
26. Douglas—Rosina. 
28, The Beggar’s Opera-+The r] 
30. The Grecian Daughter-—Ponr Soldier. 
Oct. Be Macbeth—Portrait of bares 2 3 
+. Hamlet— Quaker. 
1. The Stranger—The Forest of Hersan 
stadt ;.or, Princess and No Princess 
10. Macbeth— Ditto. 
12. Hamlet—Diito. 
13..The Man of the World—Ditto. 
14, The Stranger—Ditto. 
17. Macbcth—~ Ditto. 
19. ‘The Merchant of Venice Dita: 
20. The Gamester—Who Wine? 
21, John Bull—The Portgsit of 
24. King Richard the Third —Poor. 
25. The Mourning Bride—Plit-hef 
26. Man of the World—We Fig by 3 
Dy Pe ‘Gantester—The Review, - 
Woodman—F ore 
31, Romeo and Juliet-—Dito, —_. * 
Nov. 1) Macveth—Whi Wins? 5 
2.) The ——— i sre 
3. Kiag Henry the 
‘4. Te Moarving Brido—The ened 
Hermanstadt 
", King Heurythe Bighth— 
-8. Every Man in his H yo 
te Mode. er as J - 
9. King Richard the Third— 
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iphical Menioirsof Revi SohnWhitakéd. 203b 


hs Charkcter of a truly peeehaale Scholar, if we mistake aah Witte 


‘of a Writer on given ta 


30. At ban rectory of Ruav-Lany- 
Cormwall, the Rev..Johu Whiteker, 
s born at Manchester, abdut 1755. 
eS Oxford ; where he ue 
eed C.C C. and where pe dis- 
very short time, those fine 
_ pecniiarities of mod, 


phic so strongly marked him 


author and as aman. He-took the 
of M.A. 1759; and. proceeded 
1767, His pocommon vigour of in- 
) dt once displayed itself among his 
iptance ; but, whilst his animated 
tion drew many around him, a 
y were Soniliad from the circle by his 
of contradiction (a failing which 
ost ever accompanies powers like bis), 
by the ‘consciousness, it should seem, 
own inferwrity, The character 
genius, however, was soon decided 
literary composition. [n.1771, Mr. W. 
ished the first volume of his ‘ History 
Manchester *,” in quartu; a work which, 
acuteness of research, bold imagina- 
independent sentiment, and correct 
, has scarcely its peralicl in 
re of this countrys Nor does 
composition less merit our applause, 
we have tempeh to the Aen 
re = pose the style, or the 
— Et sages there is 
MY Banas others, a mag- 
of thought, a force of expression, 


glow of diction, truly astonishing. The, 


m of Christianity into this island, 

, is uncommonly beautiful. 

tothe general subject of 

“Manchester,” Mr. W. was the first 
Writer why could so light up the region 


F of Antiquarianism as to dissipate its ub- 


ity, even to the eyes of ordinary 
5 his ** Manchester” being per- 


book in which the truth of our © 


History has been best elucidated 
‘hand of a mesier, It is rather sin- 

this work was, ia the order of 

§ ” as time, the first .of Mr. 
'§ publications, Jn propeean 

Author advanced in life, bis itna- 
‘seems, by a straxge inversion 

is characteristic of our nature, to 
gained gu ascendancy over his judg- 
we shall perceive more of fancy 
passien, of conjecture and hypothe- 


hein some of his subsequent produe- 


than just opinion, or deliberate ia- 
; Mr. Whitaker's “ Genuine 
ity of the Britons asserted,” an oc- 
byolume, published in 1772 (XLII. 
)» May be accepted as a sequel to 


*¢ the second volume, 1174, see vol. 
#¥.p. 143; vol. RLV. p. 185. 





POR mite gianna at aan 
‘Puper, dated 


ay Pigall y ie f 
nd te ab Leeds of hating iy ih i foo a Prevail from Pel Rat ond 


preacher of Berkeley 
office he had been al 
by a Mr. Hughes ;° Me in 
PF was removed 
$ gave Fg 
f Ete 


he expressed himself 50 j 

his “ Case” was considered as 8 
the Court of King’s Bench.  Duri 
residence in London, be had 

nity of conversing with seyeral 
celebrated Writers ; among 

the author of “ The ler, id 
Historian of the Roman Empire. Jt 
not appear, indeed, that Johnson 
much attached to wes, ‘ 
strong in understandi sary tenacious 
of Opinion, and equ lnpassione 
conversation, it is not pevioatle they 
shoald amicably coalesce on ail poerrane. 


Ia the Ossianic ome they 
decidedly hostile. ith Gibbon, Me W. ¥. 


was well sence’ and the MS. of the 
first volume of “ The Deeling and Pall of 
the Roman Empire”. was submitted to 
Mr. Whitaker’s inspection. But what 
was his surprise, when, a$ he read the 
same volume in print, that chapter whjch 
has been so obnoxious to the Christian 
world was then first ay his 
notice! ‘That chapter iy 
pressed in the MS. over-awed’ seid 
Whitaker's high character, and afraid 

his censure. And, j fa fact, ‘thet tp beebe 
Deist should have shrupk from his ipdig- 

y 


uant eye, may well be ; yom 
we see his Cheistian principle and bj 
manly spirit uniti ‘pg 3 the, rejection of a 
living of cousiderable vaiue, which vas at 
this time offered him v Bea Unitarian pa- 
tron! Hespurved at the temptation, apd 
itied the sedacer*! Of he integrity, 
wever, some refompence Mow at 
hand; and, about the year 1778, fie suc- 


* On this subject Mr. Polwhele addres- 
sed to Mr. bal oe a Sownet; for which 
see erse,”’” second edition. 

ceeded, 








.of contest which (in the 

f the Writer of this Memoir) was 
unavoidable. ‘Mr. W. had pro- 

‘posed a ‘ti ion his pa- 
Lineal 0 means unreasonable. 
his they, to pay: but Mr. W. 

§ steady to his purpose. A ‘rupture 

ied between the partics ; the tithes 
demagded in kind; disputes arese 
‘disputes ; animosities were kindled ; 

took place. That Mr Ww. 

fond Ny victorious, afforded iieubes 
‘to the friends of the Rector, to the 
friends of justice and truth; yet it was 
tong before harmony was restored to Ruan- 
Lanyhorne. That his literary schemes 
had been so sadly interrupted; was the 
Seaton Boke eneral eer But the. con- 
looked with a deeper 

to “Sone spiritual welfare of his pa- 
Yishioners. ‘He saw with sorrow their 
‘aversion to his preaching ; their indiffer- 
‘ence to his instructions; their repugnance 
to his authority; and “ he laboured more 
‘eb ;” till, after a few years, he 


had the satisfaction to perceive «a visible 
§ulteration in the behaviour of the principal 
parishioners ; and’a mutual yood under- 


Standing was establidied between the 
Pastor and his flock. ~ His cordial, his fa- 
tniliay manner, indecd, was always pleas- 
ing to those whom prejudice had nt armed 
against him; and, in proportion as they 
became acquainted with his kind. dis- 
position, the transitoriness of his resent- 
ments, amd, after i injures, his promptness 
to forgive, “and anxious wish to be fur- 
given; they endeavoured mere and more 
to eultivate his friendship, and at length 
loved andrevered him as their father: No- 
thing can mure fully display the warrith 
of his 8, his zeal as a Minister of 
Christ, or his ‘impassidned style of elo- 
quence, than those ‘* Sermons #” which he 
published in 1783; after having preached 
“them to his parishioners, we doubt not 
with a voice and manuer to penetrate the 
, and strike conviction into the 

soul, ‘to awaken the tears of penitence, 


progetto That heh 
prt cng Mo ne. the lena { 


trough bi h his. “3 of grat n” be. 
eige volume, it is ype. 2 a 
full of erudition and ‘ingenious 

tation. We haye a oe no other 

Mr. W. in Divinity, except’ “ The’ 
Origin of Government” (ex 

oar as treatise, from “ Sermon 

e preached before Bp. 

his Lordship’s primary visitation a 
“The Introduction to Flindell’s 

This has been much admired as @ 

picce of eloquence. In the mean 
‘ the Antiquary Was not at rest. His “ 
Queen of Scots,” published in. 178%, 
three octavo volumes; bis “‘ Course” 
Havnibal over the Alps defended, 1794" 
2 vols. 8vo (LXIV. 546); ‘The real 
gin of Government, 1795,” 8vo (LXVi 

a very singular phiet; “ 

of Arianism ;” he « ie 

Cornwall ;” his ‘Supplement ‘to oe 


whele’s Antiquities of Cornwall ;” 

* London,” and his “Oxford” (both as 

in MS.) furnish good evidence of an ima- 
gination continually occupied in pursuits 
which kindled up its brightest flame, though 
not always of that judgment, discretion, 
or candoury which, if human charactérs 
had been ever perfect, we ‘shoulil have 
expected from a Whitaker. In criticisiti, 
however (where, writing anonymously, he | 
would probably have written as temper or 
caprice suggested), we find bim, for the 
most part, candid and good-natured ; not 
sparing of censure, nor yet lavish of ap- 
plause ; and affording us, in n 
imstances, the most agreeable proofs of 
genuine benevolence. Even in the 
stance of Gibbon *, where he has 
thought severe beyond all former example, 
we have a large mixture of the sweet with 
bitterness. It was the rritigue on Gibbon - 
that contributed greatly to the reputation 
of “ The English Review,” in which 
W.-was the author of many valuable 
ticles.‘ To his pen, also, “ The pg 
Critick” and “ The Antijacobin Review" 
were indebted for various pieces of crit. 
cis. But the strength of his apne L 
is no where more apparent than in ’ 
articles whee he comes forward, armed 
with the panoply of Truth, in defence of 
our Civil and Ecclesiastica Constitution, * 
Iit«was there he struck his 

with consternation, and we beheld the 
host of Jacobms shrinking away from be- 
fore his face, and creeping mto their ea 
verns of darkness. But we are here, 
perhaps, betrayed into expressions 109 ” 3 





* They are, infituled “ Sermons ‘upon 
Death, ent, Heaven and Hell,” See 
thnta Rvicoed, vol, Lil. pp- 427, 684. 


* Whitaler’s Review of Gibbon’s Hi 


tory (vols. 1V. V. and VL.) ) soighese 
pan in “ The English Rev < 
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i) Brgropical Momsief Rev. John Whitaker, 1037 


in prose, which reminds us 
Git art SF ont Giends Iiterary 
--Mhat’h grew! sothe fine pieces of 


ume, NOW in contempjation, . We 
(with rapid glances, and in a 
too desultory to be perfectly sa- 
to ourselves) reviewed the pro- 
of our old and valued friend ; 
d him in the several departments 
ober the Theologist,.the Cri+ 
ik, the Politician, and the Poet. Ver- 
— Whitaker’s, is, in truth, of 
ence. But still more rare is 
Jour of original genius, exhibited 
% so Various. Not that Mr. W. 
ally happy in them all. His cha- 
traits as a-writer were, acute 
, and a velocity of ideas which 
new force in composition, and a’ 
ff combining images in a manner 
striking, dod of flinging op 
ic of discassion the strongest il- 
With little scruple, therefore, 
an opinion, that though his 
f extelience be recognized in Anti- 
ana Tesearch, he woul have risen to 
eminence as a Poct, had he cul- 
at im early youth the ‘favour of the 
'Be this, however, as it may; 
fe are Done who will deem'us extrava- 
rh pronouncing, that Mr. W. was a 
literary character. ‘That he was 
Was well as great, Would sufficiently 
" the recollection of any peried 
is life ; whether we saw him aban- 
eferment from principle, , and 
. Y * reasoning of rightcowsness 
iM judgment to come” until a Gibbon 
id; or whether, amongst his pa- 
we witnessed his unaffected 
88 of preaching, his humility in 
with hod a see | cottagers, his 
assisting them with advice, 
in offering them consolation, 
“eharity in relieving their dis- 
‘Tis true, to the same warmth 
@, together with a sense of good 
, We must attribute an_irrita- 
es destructive of ‘social com- 
ousness that brooked not 
‘ond bore down all before’ it. 
tation was in part also to be 
ignorance of the world; to 
in believing others like him- 
what they seemed to be; 
tection of his error, his an- 
nalation or h y- But 
i humour, his hospitality, 
il pleasantry, were sutely 
for those sadden birsts of 
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salons thoes flashes which betrayed his 
Lie = frailty,” but still 


The loss of such a man must be gions 
as it were, a chasny both in’ public aud 
private life. But, for the latter, we may 
truly say, that if ever wife had cause to 
lament the kind and faithful nd, or 
children * the affectionate parent, or ser- - 
vants the indulgent master, the fanzily at 
Ruan-Lanyhore mast feel their. l6ss_ ir- 
reparable+. Sueh was the Historian of 
Manchester and the Rector of “uan-Lany- 
horne, of whom we have given a 
hasty sketch; we hope, however, a jnst 
andimpartial one, That he should have 
lived to the age of 73, is rather to be 
wondertd. For, strong as was his. bodily 
constitution; his mind, ever active and 
restless, must have worn ont (we should 
hate presumed) even that athletic frame, 
long before the period assigned to man's 
existence, Amidst his ardent and inde- 
fatigable researckes ‘into the Antiquities 
of,London, his friends détected the first 
Symptoms of bodily decay. His journey 
to don, his vast exertions there in 
prociifing inforthation, his ehérgetic and 
various conversation with literary charac- 
ters, brought on a devility, which be little 
regarded till it alarmed him in a stroke 
of paralysis. From this be never reco- 
vered ty such a degrét as to be able to 
resume, with any good effect, his studies 
or oceupations. But, for the last year, 
his decline has been gradual; and it was 
such as we have contemplated with plea- 
sure; since we have seen him sensible of 
his approaching dissolution, yct invariably 
supported by the faith of a Chri 

His indeed was the resignation, the 

fulness becoming a pritnitive disciple of 
that Jesus in whose mercies he re 

and to whom only he looked furacceptance, - 
And he who would’ derive eomfort from 
the prospect of death should keep in vit 
our venerable friend, when, at that awful 
hour which assured us of his happiness, 
at peace witt) himself, his fellow res, 
and his God, he sank as into quiet 

ber, without a trouble or a pain, apd 
with a smile on his countenance expired. 


P. 846. Since the Inquests we have 
mentioned, resulting from the late fire at 
Covent-garden Theatre, were held, @fire- 
man belonging to the London and anether 


* Two amiable daughters. - 
+ Mrs. W. was a Miss Tregenna, of an 
antient Cornish frraily. 





belonging 
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1038 Additions and Corrections toObituaries.- Births. (Nb, 


belonging to the Phoenix Insurance Com- 
have died in St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
1, Peter Pish, the foreman of the Phae- 
nix, and George Stuart, an engineer belong- 
ing to the same Company, have also died 
in St. Bartholomv’s Hospital ; aud.a sol- 
dier, belonging to the Guards, died in To- 
thill-ficlds, The number of lives lost on 
that melaneholy occasion is 25, as far as 
is at present accounted for,— A liberal 
su ion has been raised; and will be 
distributed among the families and rela- 
tives of the unfgrtunate sufferess. — On 
Sunday, Oct. 16, a funeral on was 
preached at the antient church of St. Sa- 
viaur, Southwark. At 9 in the morning, 
the firemen, gener, Sis. belonging to all 
the different Fire-offices in Loudon, 400 
imp number, mustered, and ed in 
ies to the church; the whole had 
crapes on their hats, black stockings 
and gloves, and made a respectable ap- 
arance. The Rev. Win. Mann, chap- 
ain of that parish and the county, made 
an admirable discourse from Luke xiii. 2, 
5, 4, and 5. Some: appropriaté Psaims 
were sung, accompanied on the organ by 
Mr. Cope ; and an immense concuutse of 
persons assembled to witness 90 novel a 
sight, Trom motiyes of delicacy, no y- 
ion was made, 
P. 860.. Mr. Leeds has left a son, who 
succeeds to the estates at Croxtom, and 
who has several children, boys and girls ; 
so that ce family is likely to be continucd. 
P.877, col. 1, 1.'14, for “inte parts,” 
r. “ into éwo parts ;” |, 23, for * Tower,” 
rx. Tenor.” 
P. 956., The Rev. Joseph-Theodosius 
was vicar of Little Grimsby, 
go. Lincoln, and of Harmondsworth and 
Drayton, in Middlesex. He was of Sidney 
college, Cambridge; UUL.B. 1793; and the 
only son of the Rev, Dr. Langhorne, the 
, poet, canon of Wells, aud rector of Blag- 
dos, in Somersetshire. 





Oe nk ; Burns. ¢ 
. ATELY, at Beech-house, Hants, the 
wife of Charles Jenkinson, esq. M.P. 
% a ter. : 


At Clifton, the wife of Robert-Middle- 


ton Atty, esq, a danger. 
At Carisbrick castle, the lady of Sir 
Windsor Hunloke, bart. of Wing*rworth, 


co. Derb : a daughter. 

Mrs. Turner, of Dorringdon, Shrews- 
bury, @ son and heir, after having been 
married 1.5 


a * 
24, The wife of David Boyle, soli- 
citor-general of Scotland, a snap. 
The lady of Sir Henry Carew, bart. high 
Shetiff of Devon, a son. ~ 


26. In Essex-street, Strand, the wifeg 
Robert Blake, hls 


tk, co. Notts, ‘Lady 
Francis Bentin / gray at sie 
“. At Coul, the lady of Sir G, Stewart 
Mackenzie, bart. ‘a daugbter.. cae 

31, At Edinburgh, Viscountess Duncan, 
a daughter. 

Nov. 1. At Lindley-hall, co. Leicester, 
Lady Caroline Capel, a daughter. - 

2. The wife of Henry Minchin, esq. of 
Soberton, a son: 

5. The wife of John Waddington, esq, 
of Little park, Hants, a son. 

5. At Broxmouth, in Scotland, the Du- 
chess of Roxburgh (larly of sir John Map- 
ners, knt.) a son and_-heir, 

7. At her brother’s house, in George- 

mare, Glasgow, the wife of KR. 3, Gre- 
ville, esq. jun. a son and heir, 

9. In Somerset-street, Portman-square, 
the Countess of Banbury, a daughter. 

At Southampton, the wife of Thomas- 
GrahamStirling,esq.of Airth,a son and heir, 

The wife of George Strickland, +4. of 
Newton, near Malton, a son. 

At. Callendar-house, in Scotland, the 
wife of William Forbes, esq. a daughter. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Cha, Monro, 
esq. of Allan, a son and heir. 

11, In Thaies-inn, Holborn, the wile 
of John-Bowyer Nichels, esq. @ son. 

At Letterfoury, the lady of Sir Jame 
Gordon, bart. a son. R 

12. At Church-hill, Haslemere, the wife 
of Capt. John Dick, R.N. a daughter, ° 

15. At Danmore cottage, Hants, the 
wife of Major Northcote, a creas. ; 

17. At Kensington, the wife ag 
Codd, a daughter, her thirteenth child. 

19. In Great Cumberland-str, Mary-l- 
Bonne} Mrs. Wm. Lushington, a daughter. 

The- wife of James-Goodeve Sparrow, 


esq. of Gosfield-place, Essex, a daughitet, 
, 20. In Russell-square, the wife of Clyde 
George Thornton, esq.,a son ond heir, 
At Newcastle, the wife of George Cat 
esq. late of St. Petersburg, a son. ' 
At Beverley, co. York, the wife of Ma 
jor Hart, a daughter. 
At EFryern-house, Middlesex, the lady of 
Sir William Johnston, bart. a daugbter, 
23. The wife of the Rev. Robert Mort, 
of Hunton, in Kent, a son. 





Marniacks, ‘ 
T St. James's church, Bath, the 


esq. (son. of Dr. L.) to Mrs. 
dow of William-Payne G. esq. 
putin equate, sister to Lord Larne 
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of St. John’s ay Cambridge, 
Margaret Towers, of Ulverstone, 
, 2. David Browne, esq. of Somer- 
* ete Miss Shee. 

3. Daniel wes . of Tavistock- 
or Miss Bush, Devonshire-squa. 
‘ “4 mith, Thomas The esq. 
Woodcote, Surrey, to Margaret, 
daughter of William Sinith, esq. of 

and Curzon-str. May-fair. 

_ 1. Jobn Butcher, esq, of Park-hatch, in 

, to Miss Burchall, of Pulham. 

8. Hon. Pitzroy Stanhope, to ae 
Caroline Wyndham. 
9, Benj. Bushell, esq. af Clive-house, i in 
Kent, to Miss Tomlin, of Fenchurch-street. 
John Brown, esq. of Upper George-str. 
e,to Miss Van Gelder, dau. 
@f P.M. Van G. esq. of Upper Norton-str. 
. At Bath, Major-general Richardson, to 
Mrs. Scott, widow ow of the late David S. esq. 
\ @f the island of Antigua. 
10. At Clapham, Mr. Lytton-George 
| Kiet, tothe eidest daugbter of John Bel- 
_leny, eaq. of the House of Commons. 
12> At Bath, -Betjamin Barber, esq. in 
“phe Bast. Indi: Company’s Naval Service, 
_ to the only daughter of esp ap Stroud, 
‘of that city. 

Mr, ‘Thomas Powell, of Horsely- 
Vibe, to Martha, eldest daughter of Ni- 
- cholas Farmer, esq. of Bermondsey. 

15. At Hackney, Mr. Francis Wake- 

, Held, jan. of Nottingham, to Flizabeth, 
younges: dan. of the jate Gilbert Wakefield. 
At Christ church, Surrey, Mr. James 


* Grutwell,” printer and proprietor of the . 
Dorchéster 


‘ aad Sherborne Journal, to Miss 
‘ roe Black -friers.road. 1% 

.. 16. Rev. James-Stuart Freeman, pre- 
7 of Lechford, Hants, to Elizabeth, 
ee of Mr., John-Augustus Richter, 

‘a the Rev. P. Maxwell, to Miss 

; daughte¥ of the late Joba S. esq: 
in Kent. 
rth Mimms, Middlesex, John 
“aa. f the 22d Light Dragoons, 
ond second Poe ary of Justinian 
Herts. 


a 
ow 
ne 
. 


Middleséx, to Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
Delamain, esq. of Berners-street. 

B. Nunes, esq. late of Barbados, to Hen- 
tietta, second daught. mea a: 
Oe He ett, esq. of Doughwy: 

eury str. 
to Harriet-Ma den deghier of -Mal- 
colm Ross, esq. of Red Lion 

Launcelot Rollaston, esq.‘of Watnal!, 
Notts, wr wd daughter of Sir George 
Chetwynd, bart. of Grendon-hall, co. Warw: 

’ Deatss, 
April T Barbados, Joseph Freeman; 
esq. merchant there, but fur- 
merly a corn-factor in London. - 

July 7. ‘On-board the us, On his 
passage from Jamaica to A rdeenshire, 
the place of bis nativity, and im his 36th 
year, William Stephen, esq, 

Aug. 6. At Clarendon, Jamaica, Geonge- 
Udny Mackenzie, esq. second son Of the 
late Alex. M. esq. writer to the Signet. 

Sept,....5 At St.-Croix, in the Weat 


_ Indies, Capt. John Pohiman, of the 96 


Poot; also, Lieut. Urquhart. 

Sept, 18. At Sienna, in Italy, Sted 
Grinfield, esq. F. R.S. brother of the late 
General G. and formerly a barrister-at- 
law of Lincojn's-ina. 

19. At St. Croix; in the West Indies, 
George-Mussenden Leathes, esq. lieute- 
nant-colonel of the 96th Foot, and so of 
George L. esq. of Bury. 

29. At Tortola, Charles Combe; esq. 
youngest son’ of Dr, C, of Hart-strect, 
Bloonisbury; a young gentleman wh. se 
untimely loss will long be regretted by 
many who well knew aad justly estimated 
his-merit. (See the preceding column. ) 

Get... . At Alves, Morayshire, Joseph 
Anderson, a tenant on the Earl of Meray’s 
estate, In reaping some corn, he had one 
of his fingers slightly wounded by » sharp 
prickle, which caused almost -immediate 
swelling in his hand and arm, accompa- 
nied with extfeme pain. A surgeon was 
called m on the same day ; but a mortifi- 
cation ensued, and the unfurtuvate mea 
expired on the seventh day. He wasa 
man of very good character, and 
able in his sitvation. He has left a son, 


_ who, it may not be unworthy of remark, is 


the only remaining representative of a line 
of ancestors who have resided, as the East 
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nied with an ulcerated sore thrott (a com 
piaint at présent very prevalent amon st 
children); which was succeéded jn: all all of 
theny by that alarming D2: sen adhd 
the ‘croup, and terminated fatally to the 
first On thes lith, the secand on the 17th, 
and the third on the 18th. ee 
At Poole, Wm. Hum esque > 
Mr. at genres ta St. Michaels steps, 
Bristol. retin fies: tom aeay 
having an altercation with bis ‘wife, she 
threw an oyster-knifeat-hinn, which made 
a smal} wound on the scalp of his head. 
The Coroner’s Inquest sat on the body, 
_ which was opened by Mr. Rolfe; ‘surgeon, 
who discovered considerable fants abe 
the brain, but no injiry rt 
the knife, The Jury contheghe gave a 
Gerdict, Pied ~e the Visitation of God. 
At ~ eran . Raehetort, wife of John 
esq. of Cloghvennan, Ireland, 
and eoarced of Sir Horave Mann, bart. 
At Alford, co, Lineoln; aged 81, Mr. 
William Jackson, pec | years @ saapes- 
We wheelwright there 
Greatly res ’ Mr, Joba Pitts, of 
Stilton, hiaary of the Bell j inn there. 
Charles: Joties, a black man, aged 30, 
and a Greenwich pensioner; who was 


found, drowned in Bow ereek, with his 
hands tied with a cord, 
“ih York-place, Chelsea, the wife of Tho. 
itzgerald, esq. late of lvy-bridge, Devon. 


In ‘Tower-strect, London, Mr. Janes 
Thorntoti;.a native of Warton; who had, 
by unremitting industry, acquired a large 
fortute, said to “be 100,;000/, 5: the. whale 
of which devolves upon ‘his relations in 
the-neighbourhoéd of Burton in Kendal, 
ag we died without a will, or any legitimate 
issue. The relations are in number: 
& sister atid three nieces, 
this considerdble property, and will expe- 
fiencesa great reverse of fortune indedll, 
as they uve hitherto been accustomed to 
daily labour. : 

Oct. 44° Suddenly; ‘Mr. John Smith, of 
Bodieot, co. Oxford, moltster;.on the 7th, 
his widow ; on the 10th, his daughter; and 
on -the Mth, his Neekin, alee 

6 in one ferhily, well, and 
Seed in the short space of ten days! , 

6. At Aberdeen, Mr. Char. Reid, many 
years collector's clerk ‘of the customs at 
Montrine; ip Scotland - 

At bis farmhouse at Wath, near Ro- 
theron in’¥orkshire, aged about 68, Mr. 
Scaife. He was 4 vative of 

Bedale; afid-went at «an early age intothe 
racing stables of thr late John Pratt, eaq. 
wonder that well-known and excellent train-. 
ing-groom Mr.’ Christopher Jackson. ‘A- 
bout ‘ear 176th Mr. S. was brought 
forward y#ider (Mr. C. Jacksow 


‘at the York August Meet- 


having 
ings in 176%) mM conscqneuce of the horse 
he rode, Mr. Fenwick'’s Strattle,. breaking 
“er his fore legs, a little above 
. 


gneeeed to, 


the fut. ° 


lock-joimt, when) runninz. for the Kitj 
Plate), Atv York, .in 1767, Mr. & 
that celebrated mare’ A-la-Greque, by i 
gtilus, and won the Great Su 

Purse, for four-year olds, four miles, beate, 
ing easy All-fours, Protector, Bishop, Lash, 
Brown Helmsley,, Barley-corn; &e... Mr 
Vratt bad cugaged the late Mr, John Sin. 
gleton td A-la-Greque ; but Lond. 
Rockingha urchasing Barley-corn. of: 
Mr. William Preston, the night before 
rennig, Mr. Singleton was obliged to ride 
that horse, be bemg hrs Lordship’s 
Jockey;,and.°Mr. ‘Pratt, in 

thereof, .put on-Mr. Scaife, who displ 
such skill and jadgment. in riding as.¢s-> 
tablished him a first-rate jockey. He cone 
tinued rider for Messicurs Pratt, Fenwick, | 
é&c. until about the year 1773, when he 
was recoinmended by those gentlemen to- 
Lord Réekinghain, to succeed Mr. Single. 
ton as rider, who had resigned his situas: 
tion. as a jockey. from age. Mr.-5S, afters. 
wards succeeded Mr. Lunn as traiuings 
groom to bis’ Lordship; and was conti- 
nued in. that'sitnation by Uarl Fitzwilliam, ** 
until the 17th of May last, wheh he re- 
tired, aud wad siceceded by his san, Mr. 
Jobn Seaife, At Staurlord, June 27, 1793; 
Mr. S. wae engaged to ride Sir William 
Lowther’s Minion, by Magnet, for the’ 
Hunters’ Stakes; when, before starting; » 
she unfortunately full backwards with him, 
and broke his collar-bong, several ribsy 
and he. was otherwise much hust by ber’ 
falling upon him, and. he never rode: in 
public afterwards, 

In consequence of a fall from bis horse, 
Mr. Williams, of Pipton, im the parish of 
Glasbury, Breconshire, farwer and gra- 
zier ; leaving a wife and- many children, 

8. At Berlin, aged 82° years and ¢ight 
mouths, the Priucess Wilhelmina, relict ’ 
of H Prince of Prussia, brother to 
Ff ick the Great. 

In his 62d me Mr. Edward Ready of 
Doddershally 

11, Jobn White, servant to Mr, Serle, lie 


very-stable -keeper, Millbank-street, West- 3 


minster. On the 20th ult. going @ 


Abingdon-street on horseback, full speed, 


the animal fell, rolled over him, anc s0 * 
dreadfully fractured his skull as to cause 
his.death this day. 

14, At his house kp Fetgnapren Cork, 
Edward Fitzgerald, 

At Perth, aged! 85, Mrs, Isabel Wilson; 
relict of Mr. John Scotland, merchant. — 
She sarvived her sister, Me. _— who 
died on the, 2d, aged 97, y v3; 0 
that thie ages of the two sisters amounted 
to 182 years. 

Suddenly, ‘aged 60, Mr. William Scot 
tin-plate-worker, and sword-bearer to the 
Aen as acti * 


oavisié, Jehu Baynes po Ce 
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At West-Ham, Essex, James Anderson, 
LL.D. of Mounie, co. Aberdeen; a man 
go less distinguished for the variety and 

of his litérary attainments than for 
that philanthropic zeal in endeavouring to 


to the welfare of mankind in 
, and of this country in particular, 

which is So manifest throughout his nu- 

merous writings on Agriculture, Political 

Gemomy, and other subjects of general 

im nt interest. 
SS Wealvich, Kent, the wife of George 
Smith, esq. bate chief clerk of the Checque- 
in the dock-yard there. 

Wt Cricklade, Wilts, of which place he 

wa vicar, the Rev. Richard Purdy, D. D. 

formerly of Queen's college, Oxford. 

16. Aged 96, Mr. John Fearless, one of 
‘the-brethren of Stzarbourn-house, near 
the city of Durham. 

Rev. John Covey, vicar of Selbouarne, 
Hatits, and late fellow of Magdalen’ col- 
lege; Oxford. , 

17, At Lovesome-hill, near Brassington, 
@. Derby, aged 87, Henry Young, esq. 

Aged’ 93, the Rev. John Longdon, rec- 
tor of Winstone, and perpetual curate of 
Barnwood and Flaxiey, Gloucestershire. 

18. Mr. Joseph Peat, tailor, of Grims- 
by; co..Lineoln. His body was found in 


the lock-gates there, after having been © 


missing two days, supposed to have acci- 
dentally fallen into the lock owing to the 
darkness of the night. 
Athis seat, at Ballywalter, co. Cork, 
John Welstead, esq. 
19. Mr. Richard White, late of Lishon. 
Inconsequence of his horse falling with 
hin the day before, at Cranbrogk, Mr. 
William Smith, of Staplehurst, in Kent, 
lite of Lime-bouse, ship-builder. ‘I'he 
pavement where the accident happened is 
0 Uneven to admit of riding on it with 
falety; and it is to be regretted that it 
fas been permitted to continue in its pre- 
tent state so long, especially as it is a 
fad, that last year a promising young 
‘Military officer lost his life on the same 
‘epot, by the falling of his horse. . 
Mosselburgh, Capt. John Johnston, 
barrack-master 
®. At Pentonville, in his 75th year, 
Mr, John Coote, formetty a bookseller in 
“Tow. was a native of 
» in Sassex ; but it is supposed 
thatthe family or‘ginally came from Frauce. 
talents rose above mediocrity; and 
fertility in the invention of 
but did not. possess sufficient 
me Ot patience to carry therm into 
or’beneficial execution. He who 
‘Write a lively farce is generally a fa- 
3 and that pfaise will 
denied to Mr. Coote. He pro- 
dpm rapidity of composition, 
five farces, three of which 
Geer, Mao. November, 1908 
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have been printed; but he had not that 
weight of interest which was requisite t6 
bring them on the Stage. An excellent 
Dramatist, speaking of oné of thesé pro- 
ductions, im a letter to the Author, said, 
“As far as my particular judgment can 
decide, the writing of this little piece has 
very uncommon merit.” Mr, 
seven children; six of whom yet sulvive, 
are married, and have children. His eld- 
est daughter, who died in 1801, way not 
undistinguished in the miniature branch 
of painting. 

Hannah Lamb, of Burleigh-str. Strand, 
aged nine years, Dorn deaf, dumb, and 
blind. She had been put to bed about 
nine o’clock at night; and her mother 
went up to the work-shop, to speak to the 
father, who is an ivory and turner, 
and on her return she found the child 
burt in a dreadful mannet, having left 
the bed to sit by the fire, where, it is supi- 
posed, a lighted cinder fell upon her gar- 
ment, and set it in flames, of which her 
unhappy situation prevented her alarming 
any one, and obtaining assistance. After 
languishing four hours, she expired. 

In Upper Park-street, Bath, aged 17, 
Elizabeth-Frances, sixth daugh. of James- 
Piggott Ince, ésq. 

At Cockermouth, in Cumberland, the 
Rev. John Wheatley, M. A. rector of that 
place, and formerly of St. John’s collegé, 
Cansbridge, 

Roberts, a milkman, He weiit 
into the George public-house, in Great 
Portland-street, Mary-la-Bonne, and calléd 
for half a pint of pur!; but before he could 
be served with it, he fell down, and died 
instantly, leaving a wife and 4 childten, 

In Little Chesterfield-street, ——— Hain- 
mond, an ostler, late in the service of Mr. 
Jackson, livery-stable-keeper, in’ Foley- 
place. While rubbing-down a horse, he 
received a violent kick in the groin, of 
which he lingered 24 hours, and then ex- 
pired, leaving a wife and three children, 

Aged 27, at the house of her mother, 
Mrs. Marsliall, of Enstone, co. Oxford, 
Mary, the wife of the Rev, Wm. Loggin, 
of Buckish, in Devonshire, and rector of 
Long Marston, co. Gloucestef. 

In his 70th year, Walter Robertson, esq. 
of Lynn, Norfclk. 

Capt. Charles Harford, of his Majesty’s 
sloop Chanticleer, son of Ch. les H, esq. 
of St. Michael’s-hill, Bristol. This unfor- 
tunate young officer, accompanied by Mr. 
John Poor, midshipman, * Carey, 
captain’s coxswain, and James Lowe, a 
seaman, were drowned, by the upsetting 
of the sloop’s boat, in attempting to go 
on shore at Yarmouth, during one of the 
late tremendous gales, The ble pa- 
rents of ‘this young man have sastaincd 
an irreparable loss, Not gnly amon his 

triéies 


/ 


had - 
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friends and acquaintance in Bristol was 
he universally beloved, but by his ship’s 
company was he so esteemed, that there 
‘was not a dry eye on-board when the me- 
lancholy news became known. He was not 


aware, it a of Admiral Douglas’s 
genersi ovlere, strictly forkidding boats 
coming on shore or going off after sun-set, 
or when the foul-weather-flag is up, having 
only arrived at Yarmouth the day before, 
from a visit to his parents. His remains 
were interred with the honours of war, the 
Chanticleer firing minute-guns, and 200 
of the Cambridge Regiment attending, with 
their officers and band, The pall was sup- 
ported by six post-captains ; several other 
captains, and all the officers and part of 
the ship’s company, also attended. 

At Streamville, co. Wexford (the seat of 
her‘uncle, John Jeffares, esq.), aged 24, 
Susannah, wife of Arthur Barlow, esq. of 
Charlemont-street, Dublin. 

21. Of a decline, in his 21st year, Lieut. 
Gourdez, of the Berkshire Militia. 

Tn Queen-square, Bristol, aged 69, Mr. 
‘William Yarworth, wine-merchant. 

In his $4th year, Thomas Lansdown, esq. 
of Chatham-place. 

Spencer Boland, eldest son of Major B. 
inspecting field-officer of Kdinburgh distr. 

22. Mr. T. Blandford, of the Anchor 
inn at Redbridge, one of the verdurers of 
the New Forest, Hants. 

At Ruxley-lodge, near Esher, in Surrey, 
James Grant, esq. of Redcastle, Ross-shire. 

At Royston, Herts, very suddenly, aged 
69, Mr. Edward Day, attorney. 

At Birstal, co. Leicester, after a short 
illness, aged 91,, Mr. William Smith. 

At Swaffham, Norfolk, on his way to 
Wisbech, Allpress Ashton, esq. of Thorpe, 
near Norwich. 

Mrs. Baddily, wife of the Rev. Mr. B. 
of Upper Easton, 

Rev. Mr. Gower, rector of Little Grans- 
den, Cambridgeshire. é 

23. At Willingham, near Louth, Mrs. 
Curtois, wife of the Rev. Rowland C. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Thomas Troughton, 
one of the oldest masters of the Royal Navy, 
leaving a widow and large family. 

By the bursting of a. blood-vessel, the 
Rev, James Hare, rector of Coln St. Den- 
“nis, co. Gloucester, vicar of Stratton St. 

Margaret, Wilts, and author of “An Es- 
say on Scepticism,” and several sermons, 
At Higtilield-place, near Farnham, Ma- 
ry-Margarette, wife of R. W. Wood, esq. 
24. John Maddison, esq. of the General 
Post-office. 
In the prime of life, and much .regret- 
ted, William Leach, esq. of St. Clard’s, in 
~ Caermarthensbire. 
Mr. John Benson, of Margate, Kent. 
Mr. Wagstaff, of Vauxhall. 

A a Prideaux, of, Exton, Rute 
land, leaving <ighit children, all under 11 
urs of age. 


The wife of Joho Francis, d 
Ryal, near Stasnford, co. Lincoln. 
engaged in her household concerns, 
dropped down and died instantly, withow 
having had the least previous illnegs, 

At Brownfield, aged 80, Mr. Wim. Qray, 
late a merchant at Glasgow. " 

25. In the Kimg’s Bench prison, whee 
he had been confined abuut 15 months, ¢ 
young gentleman named Alexander, a pf 
tive of Berlin, in Prussia. He threw him 
self from his’ chamber-window in the 
gallery, No. 10, a height of three stories, 
The circumstances which led to this 
mentable catastrophe are rather interest 
ing. He was at Hamburgh about te 
years since, where he was inet. by a Bi 
tish manufacturer, one of his father’s ere. 
ditors, who had dealt extensively with the 
house. By this person Mr. A. was ® 
duced to set out with him to London: but 
as soon as they arrived in England, MA 
was thrown into Chester gaol, at the gut 
of his friend and fellow-traveller, upon 
the ground of an alledged debt, as the 
supposed partner of his fathér. -Having 
remained there some time, he was 1 
moved, at his own desire, by Habeas Ca- 
pus, about 15 months ago, to the King’s 
Bench. With the feelings natural tos 
man so circumstanced in a foreign com- 
try, neglected by his friends, and destitute 
of support, at length his mind became de 
ranged. His credtors, however, persisted 
in his detention, under a persuasion that 
it would ultimately force his friends ® 
settle their demands, as they conjectured 
there was an understanding between him 
and his father ; but in this, fatally for the 
unhappy young man, they were deceived 
Indigence and persecution reduced his 
mind to imbecility, and his body: almet 
to a skeleton, For the last week he hal 
lain on the bed of sickness, and. refasel 
te take medicine or sustenance of aj 
kind ; and about seven o’clock this mom 
ing, ‘in a moment of frenzy, while his a 
tendant had quitted the room for a fe 
seconds, he availcd himself of the oppo 
tunity to precipitate himself upon i 

avement, and was dashed to pieces. & 
bout eight days before, he made an 
tempt to de 
was prevented 
lish Prince. ‘ 

26. At Islington, Mr. Johnson, lates 
partner in the house of Messieurs Bylt 
and Johnson, Ludgate-hill. ' 

At Hull, the wife of Mr. Wells, mam 
of a river sloop. She was little more thes 
20 years of age; had only lain-in to. 
three weeks of her fourth child; and. 
day, after eating her dinner, @ 
in good venti she dropped down, 

At entie. near Bridlington, mee 

_of Sir William \Striekland, wart. tare 


himself by poisan, but 
a fellow-prisoner, 
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matty years brewer to the family. 

Wap needing the boiling-copper, by 

some accident he fell into it. His cries 

" the servants, he was found lay. 

ing in the brewhouse, having, by some 

contrived to get out of the copper. 

nce was immediately ‘pro- 

but without effect, for he died in 
hours ofter the accident. 

Rev. Samuel Gatehouse, of Cheriton, 
star Wincanton, Somerset. 

‘Mt Port Patrick, on his journey to Bel- 
fat, Valentine Jones, «sq. of the latter 

having completed bis 79th year. 
at ciathe, this excellent man, there 
was @ kindness of heart to disarm enmity, 
old, it ever have existed; exertions of 
frendship, ever prompt and judicious, to 
all for general esteem, and wildness of 
Manners, a sweetness of temper, « tender- 
tess of disposition, to excite foxd seuti- 
ments of love and veneration, not only 
frm his family and nearest friends, but 
fom all that came within his reach. To 
thete virtues were added the most active 
besevolence and universal philanthropy ; 
inshet; if'a fulfilment of the moral and 
wligious, the relative and social, duties of 
Me constitute a good man, this was one. 

9. At Leicester, J. Wilson, gent. 

“M Naveniy, near Lincoln, aged five 

years, Elizabeth Goodman ; who died in 

three hours after her cloaths had acci- 
eaught fire. 

‘ Athis seat at Rousham, in Oxfordshire, 

Sir Clement Cottrell Dormer, ]:te master 

of the ceremonies. 

“At his house in Brompton crescent, Ed- 
Ward Jones, esq. . 

Mrs. Ritchie, wife of Thomas R. esq, 
of Rotherhithe, Surrey. 

98, At her house on Blackheath, Kent, 
ued upwards of 80, Mrs. Anne Morris, 
third and only surviving daughbicr of the 
late Edmund M. esy. of ‘Loddington-hall, 
@ Leicester, one of the representatives 
i Parliament for that county. 

lo -street, Manchester-squ. 


siranced in'age, Mrs. Charlotte Dalrym- 
te, eldest sister of the late Admiral D. 

This morning, high mass and a solemn 

were performed at the Spanish cha- 

the body of Miss Hill, a young 


who a fortune of 70,0004. 
at the death of her mother would have 
. She lately 
trtived in this country from the West In- 
intention of going into one of 
and taking the veil. On her 
at Plymouth she was taken ill, adf@t 
the following day. 
fa Cannon-place, 
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Newgate-street, 30 years. He was found 
hanging from a beam im the hay-loft at the 
Swan inn, Holborn-bridge. 

The infant daughter of Francis Preeling, 
esq. of the General Post. office. 

At Great Tew, co. Oxford, aged 68, the 
wite of Mr. Thomas Curtis, 

Suddenly, at his hopse, Above-Bar, in 
Winchester, Col. Morgan, an old and very 
respectable inhabitant. - His remains were 
interred in Winchester cathedral. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thomas Mur- 
ray, minister of Channelkirk. 

51, At hishouse on the South parade, in 
Cork, Thomas Westropp, esq. M. D. 

At Touderghic, co. Wigton, in Scotland, 
Hugh Stewart, esq. 

At Bath, muvh regretted, Mrs. Mann, 
wife of Admiral M. 

Mrs, Neale, wife of Mr: Alderman N. 
of Leicester. 

At Ewell, Surrey, Mrs. Elsmore, relict 
of Dr. E. rector of Chelsea. 

In Bloomsbury-square, Theodore, eldest 
son of Douglas Loveday, esq. 

Mr. Jobn Booty, a years one of the 
inspectors of the river Thames, under the 
Commissioners of the Customs. : 

Nov... , Charles Franks, the servant of 
Mr. Tinkler, of the powder-mills, at Chil- 
worth. He had been attending his master 
on a shooting excursion, who, having killed 
a pheasant, which fell into a large pond, 
Franks was sent in after it, and, i 
beyond his depth, was drowned before as- 
sistance could be rendered him. 

Mr. Compson, keeper-of an extensive 
boarding-school on Hapwell-heath. He 
was knucked down, within a short djstance 
of his residence, by the leaders of a post- 
chaise and four; the wheels passed, over 
his body, and injured him so much as to 
cause his death in 40 hours, 

Suddenly, at the vicarage of Lenham, in 
Kent, aged 75, Frances, relict of James 
Best; esq. of Park-house, Boxley, and an 
eminent brewer at Chatham. 

At Chatham, -Licut, Sampson, of the 
Reyal Marines. 

At Gloucester, Sir Charles Saxton, bart. 
(so created July 19, 1794), 18 years com- 
missiouer of Portsmouth dock-yard. He 
has left a widow, three sons, and a dangh- 
ter, who is the wife of Capt. Oliver, of the 
Royal Navy. His eldest son succeeded 

the late Mr. Trail, as one of the secreta- 
ries of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Mr. John Holland, an eminent attorney, 
of Birmingham. 

Elizabeth-Augusta, third daughter of the 
late Sir N. B. Gresley, bart. 

Mr. William Dodgson, warehouse-man, 


_ Maiden-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside, 


Nov. 1. In his 35th year, Mr. Thomas 
Hyde, grocer, of Grantham, co. Lindéoly 
A typhus fever, with which he was seized, 
occasioned his death in three days. A 

» At 
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2. At Carlisle, aged 28, Mr. Chisholm, 
architect ; an useful and worthy member 
of society. He was a native of Aberdeen 
Be oath Britain, in the University of 

ich he received the elements of physical 
and moral science, on which his ‘profes- 
sional studies were grounded. The ac- 
tivity of his mind was shewg in the great 
progress which he made in architecture, 
enginecring, and those parts of natural 
philosophy connected with them. But 
while he was studious to advance bimself 


in his profession, he did not ueglect those - 


ornamental! studies which qualify a man 
to take a part in elegant polite con- 
versation. His taste was improved by 
reading the best Poets of antient and mo- 
dern times ; and he had formed a style of 
writing which evinced a brilliant fancy 
and a poetical imagination. Mr. Chis- 
holin, till a short period previous to his 
death, enjoyed good health, und was ever 
active in promoting and superintending 
the works on which he was employed. On 
Thursday, Oct. 27, he was out taking 
different levels on the River Caldew, from 
which the projected water-works were to 
take their source. On Sunday he went 


en a visit to John Losh, esq. of Woodside, 
from which place he returned home in- 
disposed; shortly after, his illness in- 
oreased ; and,though the best medical ass'st- 
ance was administered, and every attend- 


ance that Friendship or Humanity could 
dictate, yet his disorder proved mortal, 
and deprived’ the world of a man of in- 
tegrity and worth. It has too often been 
our lot to lament the aspiring Genus cut 
short by the hand of Death ; and to mourn 
for. the vacuum which it leaves beh.nd ; 
but never could regret or lamentation be 
more feelmgly bestowed than on the sub- 
ject of this short memorial, From the 
union of moral excellence and ingenuity 
in his profession, from the amenity of his 
manners, and froim the justness of his ob- 
servations, he had conciliated: universal 
esteem, adwiration, and respect: and 
never did the grave close upon ‘a man 
more useful, nor more entitled to the 
esteem and reverence of his survivors. 
It is supposed that he died in consequence 
of bursting an artery at the heart. 

2. Mr. Richard Sismore, of Barnack, co. 
Lincoln, many years game-keeper to the 
late Earl and Marquis of Exeter, : F 

At Falkingham, Mr. Christopher Kitg, 
of London, many years gardeuer to the 
Earl of Besborough. 

At his seat at Lee, in Kent, aged 67, 
Samuel Brandram, esq. ' " 

At the Hot wells, Bristol, aged 16, Do- 
yinda, second daughter of the Rev. Mr.. 
Hewitt, of Clancoole, ce. Cork. . 

At his house at Bruce-grove, Tottenham, 
Middlesex, John Miunjtt,esq. of Helborn- 
bridge, distiller, 


3. At her house, in Queen-street, Béig, 
burgh, Isabella Countess of Errol, mother 
of the late aud present Earls of Errol, 

At Hamilton, Mr. Robert Godwin, lat 
manager of the theatres at Hamiiton, Ki 
marnock, Irvine, “ &e. 

At Cabourn, co. Lincoln, 

Francis Quickfall, farmer, Bags be ad 

At his house in Essex-street, 
the Rey. Theophilus Lindsey. To mem 
tion his name, is to celebrate his virtum, 
so generally have they been known an 

Even those whose i 


Creed differed most from his, have a¢-, 


knowledged his integrity. But such 
as enjoyed the inestimable privilege of his 
intimacy and friendship, can fully appre. 
Ciate how excellent he was; can 
testify how truly was exemplified, im th 
whole of his life and conversation, the 
power of. that Gospel which, from bis 
youth upward, he ardently loved, and 
which he professed in its genuine simpl- 
city, to purify the heart and ennoble the 
character. Although he might bave rises 
to the first ‘Stations within the pale of the 
Church, under the powerful patronage d 
the families of Huntingdon and Northam 
berland, with whom he was very early 
connected, yet neither these splendid 
prospects, nor, what was much nearer to 
his heart, the tears of a people to whom 
he was justly endeaved, could tempt hia 
to violate the dictates of conscience. 00 
resigning the living of Catterick, im the 
county of York, in 1773, he went to Low 
don, without the least prospect, at tha 
time, of any means of subsistence; bat 
afterwards, being patronized by many 
worthy and respectable characters (most, 
if not all of them, however, pre’ 
strangers to him), he opened a chapel in 
Essex-street, on strict Unitarian pri 
ciples, in the year 1774, adopting, ashis 
model, the reformed Liturgy of the lgte 
eminent Dr. S. Clarke. Here he conti 
to officiate till he attained his 70th yeu 
with great acceptableness, to a numer 
and most respectable congregation. He 
liness of life, and good will towards al 
men, however they may differ im mates 
of opinion or of doubtful speculation, were 
the Gospel precepts on which he delighted 
to dwell. And when at length he could 
iostruct from the pulpit no longer, th 
entire resignation, and even 
of spirit, which he Uniformly poses 
under the many and increasing iairmiue 
is declining years, were @ vr | 
ment, in his Own instance, om the 
ficacy of those divine precepts which & 
bad beem the abject of his life to enforce 


_and recommend, 


4. At the house of Mr. James Powtl, 
in Wapping, 
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_- Jn his 82d year, the Rev. Richard Hart, 
A. upwards of 50 years vicar of St. 
: s, Gloucestershire. For extensive 


‘whole character, could not but endear her 


all who ne ey her ac- 
quaintance, will make memory 
respected and beloved. Her uncomplain- 
ing submission and mild resignation, unr 
der most painful trials, have very deeply 

all who knew her. To the last, 

her fortitude remained unshaken, and her 
resignation unimpaired. Her remains were 
in the family-vault at Newing- 

ton on the 15th, amidst the tears and re- 
gréts of the many who have lost a valua- 
friend, a chearful companion, and a 

benefactress. 

At Deptford, Kent, Joseph Carter, esq. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, Christian, 
wife of Mr. G. Mew, of the Bugle inn. 

6. In Spring-gardens, the wife of Jose 
Jekyll, esq. M. P. for Calue, Wilts. Her 
remains were interred in a vault beneath 
the church of St. Martin in the Fields. 

In her 89th year, Mrs. Columbine, of 
Queen-square, Westminster. 

At Yarmouth, aged 74, Mrs. Manlove. 

At Ham-bouse, co. Hereford, aged 61, 
William Money, esq. 

7, After a few days illness, Mr. James 
Mills, Coleman-strect- buildings, packer. 

8, At Sidmonton-house, Hants, the seat 
of her brother, Sir Robert Kingsmill, bart. 
Miss Kingsmill, youngest daughter of the 
late Edward K. esq. and niece to the late 
Admiral Sir Robert K. bart. 

At Thoresby park, co. Notts, Albert-Al- 
denburgh Bentinck ; and, on the 17th in- 
stant, Jobn-Aldenburgh Bentinck, his twin- 

» infant sons of Rear-admiral B. 

Iu Bury-street, Bloomsbury, Mr. John 

horse-dealer. © 


9, At his house at Kennington, Surrey, 
, Bamuel Horton, esq. 
Bath, after two days illness, Eliza- 
daughter of Thomas Harris, esq. 
Southampton, aged 82, Mrs. Susan 
sister to the late Anthony C. esq. 


: 2 advanced in age, Mrs. 
Carrick, niece to John 


of Argyle 
oO farmer. 
Suddenly, Guy Carleton, Lord Dor- 
K. B. 4 general im the Army, co- 


near Horndean, aged 56, - 
an 


lonel of the 4th (or Queen’s own) Dra- 
goons, governor of ‘Fort Charlemont, in 
Ireland, and governor-general and com- 
mander in chief of Canada. His Lord- 
ship’s eldest son, Thomas, was a captain 
in the Ist Dragoons, and was killed on 
the Continent, April 17, 1794. Hi 
son, Christopher, died m the East Indies ; 
he was married to Miss Belford, grand- 
Gen. B, of the Royal 
left a son, about four 


respect to the memory of their 
late Colonel, all the officers of the 4th 
Dragoons, in Canterbury, appeared in mi- 
litary mourning on Sunday the 13th. 

At Esher, in Surrey, in his 79th year, 
Henry De Pontieu, esq. 

At Fareham; Capt. John Loring, R. N. 
commander of the Sea Fencibles. 

Mrs. Donaldson, wife of Mr. D, of the 
Steyne Library, Brighton. 

Killed, on-board the Amethyst, in the 
gallant and successful action with La The- 
tis, Lieut. Bernard Kindall, of the Royal 

arines, a promising young officer. 

11. At Bath, in his 44th year, Sir Henry 
Paulett St. John Mildinay, bart..M. P. for 
Hampshi-e. His complaint was a diseased 
liver, with which he had been afflicted for 
many years, and endured the suffering of 
a long illness with manly firmness and 
patient resignation, Sir Heory generally 


~resided at’ Dagmersfield park, near Odi- 


ham, and lived in a style truly magnifi- 
cent. His hospitality, like bis manners, - 
was liberal and opea; and, from his ge- 
neral condescension to his inferiors, and 
his munificest dovations to the poor, he 
is sincerely lamented. He tras left a wife 
and fifteen children ; and is succeeded in 
his title and estates, computed at the an- 
nual value of 25,000/, by his eldest son, 
now Sir Henry Mildmay, a young gentle- 
man of 22 years of age. The principal 
executor to the will is the Rev. Mr. Sal- 
mon, who was tutor to the deceased. 

At Stoke Newington, Middlesex, the Rev. 
Rochemont Barbauld, husband of the lady 
so highly distinguished by her numerous 
publications for the improvement of youth, 
and formerly keeper of the eelebrated aca- 
demy at Paigrave, in Suffolk. 

Mrs. Franco, of Belmont, Bath. . 

12. Mary-Anne, daughter of Captain 
Rathborne, of the Royal Navy. 

Mr, Thomas Grist, of Nottinghgm, for- 
mevly belonging to the theatres of Drury- 
lane, Hall, York, Leeds, and Sheffield. 

15, After a very long and afflicting ill- 
ness, which she’ bore with gveatresigna- 
tion, Mary, wife of the Rev. Jn. Hutchins, 
M.A. rector of St. Anne, Aldersgate. 

In Holles-street, Miss Broomlsead. 

14. Aged 75, Taomas Jones, esq. of En- 
field, Middlesex, formerly an eminent che- 
mist in Radcliff-highway. 

15, Miss 
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15. Miss Penelope Sheffield, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Robert S. of Lower Brook-str. 
and niece to Sir John S. bart. 

Mrs. Searle, of Kensington-square. 

16, In Duke-street, St. James’s, aged 
85, John Hutchinson, esq. 

Mrs. Trott, wife of Mr. D. T. of the Old 
Change, and eldest daughter of Richard 
Howard, esq. of Mitcham, Surrey. 

At Wood’s hotel, Panton-square, Down- 
ham Newton, esq. late captain in his Ma- 
jesty’s (th West India Regiment. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mr. George Reid, 
printer, formerly editor of two of the pria- 
<ipal news-papers in the.Scotch metropolis. 

At Oxford, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John 
H. Savigay, late of King-st. Covent-garden. 

Mrs, Jackson, wife of George J. esq. of 
Kentish-towri-terrace. 

In her 78th year, Mrs. Martin, of Har- 
ley-place, Mary-la-Bonne. 

In Beaumont-street, Mrs, Phipps, wife 
of Isaac P. esq. 

In Lock’s Fields, Newington, a woman 
named Elizabeth Gibson, who was found 
dead in her apartments, having suspended 
herself by a cord to the tester of the bed. 
She had been left a widow with seven 
children ; and it was thought her anxiety 
for their welfare, added to pecuniary em- 
barassments, had led her to commit suicide. 

18, At the house of Captain Seymour, 
Friany lodge, Plymouth, Mr. Gibbings, 
late master’s mate of his Majesty’s ship 
Amethyst, aged 18 years; a youth of the 
most amiable disposition and admirable 
conduct, and beloved by all his shipmates. 
He was mortally wounded when gallantly 
rushing forward ainong the Iepding board- 
ers to take possession of Ia Thetis ; and 
the tender attention he received at Capt. 
Seymour's house, whither he was removed 
when the ship came into harbour, served 
only to soothe his sufferings, but could 
not avert his death. He was the son of 
the Rev. Richard Gibbings, of Gibbings- 
grove, co. Cork, Ireland; and distinguish- 
ed himself on-board La Pompéc, of 84 
guns, Rear-admiral Sir Sidney Smith, when 
signal-officer of that ship, in February, 
1807, at the Dardanelles passage. 

The wife of Charles Milner, esq. of Pres- 
ton-hall, and youngest daughter of Sir Jn. 
Dixon, bart. of Lullingstone castle, Kent. 

At Dover, aged 58, Samuel Biggs, esq. 
in the conumission of the peace for Kent. 

At Islington, James Christian, esq. 

Aged 7, Jn. Tate, esq. of Bucklersbury. 

19. In Gower-street, Bedford-square, the 
wife of A. H. Sutherland, esq. 
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At King’s-road cottage, Charlotte, wife 
of Augustus Bulstrode, esq. of the 3d Re. 


giment of Foot. 


20, At Brixham, in Devonshire, aged . 


upwards of 50, Captain Thomas Dacres, 
formerly captain in the 39th Regiment of 
Foot, younger brother of Admiral J 
Richard D, late commander in chief on 
the Jamaica station, and one of the sons of 
— D. esq. formerly attorney-general at 
Gibraltar, who was a native of Cumber- 
land, where his father and elder brother 
a patrimony, the remnant of 

noble estate of Gillesland, the head seat 
of that antient barony. Captain D. com: 
menced his career as a midshipman under 
Lord St, Vincent, at the same time with 
Lord Hugh Seymour, Lord Radstock, and 
the late Hon. Capt. Finch. About 1787 he 
married Miss A. Baynes, daughter of Ar 
thar B. esq. then surgeon-general at Gib- 
raltar, by a daughter of Sir John Lam- 
bert, bart. afterwards a banker at Paris; 
which lady was killed by the falling of a 
scaffolding at the marriage of the Daw 
phin, afterwards Louis XVI. 
was a man of the most amiable disposi- 
tion, and universally beloved and admired 
for his mild and polished manners, and 
social affections, by his friends and ac- 
quaintance, who were very numerous, and 
among the highest and most respectable 
ranks of society. He has left no issue. 

After a few days illness, in the 42d year 
of his age, the Rev. Sir Henry-Pix Hey- 
man, bart. vicar of Fressingfield cum Wi- 
thersdale, in Suffolk. He was formerly 
fellow of Emanuel :college, Cambridge; 
where he proceeded B. A. in 1784, M.A. 
1787, and B. D. 1794. He succeeded to 
the title on the death of his cousin, Sir 
Peter Heyman, bart. in 1790. Being the 
last surviving male-heir of a family of 
some note, once possessed of considerable 
estates in the county of Kent, long since 
alienated, .the title becomes extinct. Sit 
Henry was a man. of modest and unas- 
suming manners, highly esteemed by those 
who knew him, and sincerely regretted by 
his parishioners, among whom he dis 
charged, in the most conscientious man- 
ner, the duties of his office. 

At Broadstairs, in the Isle of Thanet, 
aged 76, Anthony Calvert, esq. near 50 
years an elder brother of the Trinity-house. 

Mrs. Bromley, wife of Nathaniel-War- 
ner B. esq. of Islington-green. 

21. In Stratton-street, Piccadilly, after 
a short illness, aged 71, Mrs. Jefferies. 
*,* Promotions, &c. unavoilably deferred. 
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Christened. 
Males - 130 1537 


Buried. 
Males - 696 


Females 730 Females 71 
Whereof have died under 2 years 
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Lancaster 90 
Chester. 89 
Flint 00 
Denbigh 99 
Anglesea 00 
Carnarvon 82 
Merionet. 93 
Cardigan 79 
Pembroke 72 
Carmarth. 78 
Glamorg. 89 
Gloucest. 97 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Somerset 92 
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AGGREGATE AVERAGE PRICES of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and 


Wales, by which Expurtation and Bounty are to be regulated in Great Britain 
Wheat | Rye | Barley | Oats | Beans | Pease | Oatmeal | Beer or Big. 
ecdis. df « G€i« 2a dia & a. & s ad. 
9111)57 3) 45 3431 4}63 1|70 Of} 47 O 
PRICES OF FLOUR, November 21: 
Fine 83s.—Seconds 75s. to 80s.—Bran 14s. to 15s.—Pollard 30s. to 35s. 
Return of Four, November 5 to November 11, from the Cocket-Office: 
Total 16,268 Sacks. Average 89s. 34d.—0O4d. per Sack lower than the last Return. 
Return of WHEAT, November 7 to November 12, agreeably to the new Act: 
Total 5,629 Quarters. Average 98s. 14d.—2jd. lower than last Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140Ibs. Avoirdupois, November 19, 49s. 8d. 
Average Price of SUGAR, computed from the Returns made in the Week ending 
November 23, is 54s, 5d. per Cwt. exclusive of the Duty of* Customs paid, 
or payable thereon on the Importation thereof into Great Britain. 
PRICE OF HOPS, November 25: 
Rent Bags..............-.. 3h: 10s, to'41. 14s. | Kent Pockets 
i 3. Os, to SI. 15s. | Sus sex Ditto.........000+65). 
EE 31 Os. to 41. Os. | Farnham Ditto.. ths 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Novem’ Der Oh: 
St. James's—Hay......51. 0s. Od, to6l, 10s. Od. Average 51. 
Straw.... 11. 168. Od. to 2). 2s. Od. Average Il. 
Whitechapel—Hay......5I. 5s. Od. to6l. 6s. Od. Average Si. 
Cloyer...61. 10s. Od.to 71. 14s. Od. Average 77l. 
Straw....11, 148, Od. to 21 Os. Od. Average 1. 


SMITHFIELD, November 25. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Sib. 
POrR;....i-ccdeseeces wow 48. 8d. to 6s. Od. 


pee eecenecevepnces MWe Lamb.. evveeeeeO8. Od. to Os. Od. 

aac s. 8d. Beasts o7 00. Sheep and Lambs 18,500, 
- COALS, Novembér 25: Newcastle 45s. 6d. to 55s. 0d. Sunderland 44s. 0d. 

: 116s, Mottled 126s. Curd 130s. CANDLES, 16s. Od. per Doz. Moulds 17s,0d 

TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St.James’s 63. 6d. Clare Market 6s. 6d, Whitechapel 6s. 4d. 
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